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MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1957 


Untrep Srates SeNare, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PropucTION, 
MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF Prices, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston, Humphrey, Aiken, and 2 SORE. 

Also present: Senators Scott, Talmadge, Thye, Hickenlooper, 
Mundt, Williams, Carlson, and Case. 

Senator Jounston. The committee will come to order. 

We will begin hearings on the corn program that we hope to work 
out for the coming year as well as future years. 


We have several bills before us which will be made a part of the 
record. 


(The bills are as follows :) 


[S. 829, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for corn base acreages, and other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

(1) base acreages (based on a total base acreage for the commercial area 
of fifty-one million acres) shall be established as provided in section 1038 
(b) (1) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 for 1957 and for each subsequent 
year for which an acreage reserve program is in effect for corn; and 

(2) no acreage allotments shall be in effect for the 1957 and subsequent 
crops of corn. 

SEo. 2. Subject to subsections (a) and (d) of section 808 of such Act, price 
support shall be made available by Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
1957 and subsequent crops of corn at such level as the Secretary determines 
will assist producers in marketing corn in the normal channels of trade but not 
encourage the uneconomic production of corn, and further with consideration 
of the factors set forth in section 401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended. 





{S. 1013, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for corn base acreages and other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

(1) base acreages (based on a total base acreage for the commercial corn- 
producing area of fifty-one million acres) shall be established for corn as 
provided in section 103 (b) (1) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 for 1957 and 
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for each subsequent year for which an acreage reserve program is in effect 
for corn; 

(2) acreage allotments shall not be in effect for the 1957 and subsequent 
crops of corn; and 

(3) subject to subsections (a) and (d) of section 308 of such Act, price 
support Shall be made available by Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
1957 and subsequent crops of corn at such level as the Secretary determines, 
taking into consideration the assistance necessary to aid producers in mar- 
keting corn in the normal channels of trade but not encourage the uneco- 
nomic production of corn, and the factors set forth in section 401 (b) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That the level of price 
support for any crop of corn for which an acreage reserve program is in 
effect shall not be less than 70 or more than 90 per centum of the parity 
price therefor. 





{S. 1014, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for a corn base acreage of fifty-one million acres for any year in which 
an acreage-reserve program is in effect for corn, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

(1) base acreages (based on a total base acreage for the commercial area 
of fifty-one million acres) shall be established as provided in section 103 (b) 
(1) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 for 1957 and for each subsequent year 
for which an acreage-reserve program is in effect for corn; and 

(2) no acreage allotments shall be in effect for the 1957 and any subse- 
quent crop of corn for which an acreage-reserve program is in effect for corn. 

Src. 2. Subject to subsections (a) and (d) of section 308 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956, price support shall be made available by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the 1957 and any subsequent crop of corn for which an acreage 
reserve program is in effect for corn at such level as the Secretary determines, 
taking into consideration the factors set forth in section 401 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, will assist producers in marketing corn in the 
normal channels of trade but not encourage the uneconomic production of corn, 
except that the level of price support for corn produced in the commercial corn- 
producing area to producers who meet the requirements of subsection (a) of 
section 308 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 shall be not less than 75 per centum 
of the parity price. 


{S. 1076, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Soil Bank Act so as to provide a base acreage for corn of fifty-two 
million acres, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the first sentence of section 103 (b) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) There is hereby established for 1957 and for each year thereafter for 
which an acreage reserve program is in effect for corn a total base acreage of 
corn for the commercial corn-producing area proclaimed under section 327 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, of fifty-two million acres.” 

(b) Paragraph (2) of section 103 (b) is repealed. 

Sec. 2. (a) The last sentence in section 308 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 is amended to read as follows: “Corn acreage allotments shall not be 
effective for any year for which base acreages are in effect for corn.” 

(b) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 308 of such Act are repealed. 


oar 3. The amendments made by this Act shall be effective beginning with the 
957 crop. 


[S. 1125, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To enable corn producers to participate in the 1957 soil bank and price-support 
programs and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision of 
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law, section 103 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 ¢Public Law 540, Highty-fourth 
Congress), is amended by adding a new subsection (ce) as follows: 

“(c) For the 1957 crop year corn producers in the commercial corn area may 
qualify for price support on corn and participate in the soil bank program by 
complying, in accordance with regulations issued by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with either of the alternatives presented to producers in the corn referendum 
dated December 11, 1956, pursuant to the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 (Public Law 540, Eighty-fourth Congress), and price support in the non- 
commercial corn area shall be 8244 per centum of the average of the price support 
in the commercial corn area as estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


[S. 1362, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for a minimum acreage allotment for corn and increased incentive for 
production adjustment 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 328 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Notwithstanding any other provision hereof, the acreage allotment for 
corn for any calendar year beginning with 1957 shall not be less than fifty-one 
million acres.” 

Sec. 2. Section 101 (d) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new paragraph, as follows: 

“(8) The level of price support for corn to cooperators within the com- 
mercial corn-producing area for the 1957 crop shall be not less than $1.50 per 
bushel for not to exceed sixteen thousand bushels produced by any one pro- 
ducer.” 

Sec. 3. Section 408 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence thereof the following: “For: the 
purpose of price support in the commercial corn producing area for the 1957 
crop and any subsequent crop of corn for which an acreage reserve program 
is in effect, a ‘cooperator’ shall be a producer (1) on whose farm the acreage 
planted to corn does not exceed 85 per centum of the farm acreage allotment 
for corn; and (2) who devotes an acreage of cropland (tilled in normal rota- 
tion), at the option of the producer, to either the acreage reserve program for 
corn or the conservation reserve program equal to 15 per centum of such pro- 
ducer’s farm acreage allotment for corn.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The second sentence of section 301 (b) (10) (A) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended (relating to allowance for carry- 
over for the purpose of computing normal supply), is amended by striking out 
the words “15 per centum in the case of corn” and substituting therefor the 
words “30 per centum in the case of corn”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section shall be effective with respect to the 
marketing year beginning October 1, 1957, and subsequent marketing years. 





[S. 1441, 85th Cong., ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for additional participation in the soil bank through payment in kind 
and thereby provide more rapid reduction of surplus stocks by amending section 105 
of the Soil Bank Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (c) of section 105 of 
the Soil Bank Act is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: “In 
the event the Secretary determines that by reason of the monetary limitations 
imposed by this subsection he is unable to allow producers to participate in the 
acreage reserve program to the extent necessary to carry out. the acreage 
reserve goal established pursuant to section 104 and/or to meet the demands 
of unusually heavy signups in certain areas so as to avoid prolonged delays 
in completing contracts due to problems of allocations or transfers of money 
as set up under this section (subsection (c)), the Secretary shall permit addi- 
tional participation by producers in the acreage reserve program to the extent 
necessary to carry out such goal or desirable to allow fullest possible efficient 
participation by producers if such producers agree to accept payment in grain 
(as provided in subsection (a) (2) of this section), for such additional par- 
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ticipation: Provided however, That in no case shall the producer receive less 
dollar value in grain than he would receive in cash at the time of payment. 
Payments made in grain for such additional parrticipation shall not be con- 
sidered in determining the amounts of total compensation paid to producers for 
purposes of the limitations as imposed by this subsection.” 


[S. 1449, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for a minimum acreage allotment for corn, and other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 328 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Notwithstanding any other provision hereof, the acreage allotment 
for corn for each of the calendar years 1957, 1958, and 1959 shall not be less 
than fifty-one million acres.” 

Src. 2. Price support shall be made available by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the 1957 and subsequent crops of corn at a level not less than 75. per 
centum of the parity price therefor, as provided in the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

Sec. 8. Section 408 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence thereof the following: “For the 
purpose of price support in the commercial corn-producing area for any crop of 
eorn for which an acreage reserve program is in effect, a ‘cooperator’ shall be 
a producer who (1) devotes an acreage of cropland (tilled in normal rotation), 
at the option of the producer, to either the acreage reserve program for corn 
or the conservation reserve program, equal to 15 per centum of such producer’s 
farm allotment for corn, and (2) does not exceed the farm acreage allotment 
for corn.” 

Senator Jounstron. I notice we have with us 2 or 3 Senators. Sen- 
ator Dirksen, do you wish to be heard? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 


Senator Jounston. You may proceed then. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN, A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. I have no 
prepared statement. And, consequently, I can file nothing with the 
committee. 

But first let me say this, there has been much clamor for action on 
this problem facing the Middle West on corn. I have had delegations 
of the National Farmers Union, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and probably 5,000 letters on the subject. 

There isn’t any question but what it is urgent. Of course, the prob- 
lems spring from what happened in the referendum last December 
when two-thirds of the farmers failed to vote as required by the 
statute. It meant that the Secretary of Agriculture had to recede 
from the 51 million acre, to the 37 million acre base, and the result 
will be quite obvious now and later, because it will mean excessive 
supplies of corn, and in a sense it will mean, I am sure, an upset to 
the whole livestock picture sometime later. 

Normally, in the Corn Belt, we plant about 56 or 57 million acres 
ofcorn. You can readily see what a drop from that level to 37 million 
acres will do. That is somewhere around 37 or 38 percent reduction 
in the corn acreage. The thing is just as urgent as it can be. 
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‘I presume by administrative action that the March 8 deadline might 
be extended if it would do some good, but you cannot very well extend 
the planting pattern for the farmers out there. They must. know now. 
And the commercial corn acreage has gotten larger. 

Senator Jonnston. And a greater trouble is that you are getting 
very close to your planting time. 

Senator Dirksen. It won’t very long in some areas until the plow 
will go into the soil. 

Senator Humreurey. Are you suggesting that the Department ex- 
tend the March 8 deadline, so that, whatever legislation is reported 
farmers may comply ? 

Senator Dirksen, I rather hoped in the interest of the preservation 
of the soil bank that something along that line might be done, if it 
can be accomplished. I do not pretend to know what all of the factors 
are in that particular picture. 

Senator Humrurey. I feel that it. should be done. 

Senator Dirxsen. I have discussed it. I know that the deadline 
is there, and doubtless in some areas it could be done. I don’t know 
whether that is true in all areas or not. But at least it is a matter 
that the committee should consider. 

I want to say a word about, the fact that corn is definitely in stark 
trouble. We had a 3.4 billion harvest and a carryover of 1.2 billion, 
so that we have a corn supply of roughly 4.6 billion. 

With any kind of normal disappearance between now and next 
October we will have pretty close to a 1.5-billion-bushel carryover. 
That will be the largest carryover on record. There are some things 
that. aggravate it. 

First of all, the huge feed-grain production is estimated, I think, at 
around 800 million. 

Then you have the Commodity Credit problem of pushing this stuff 
into the market. In January they put 2,000 cars into the market. 
I understand that in February they put 4,800 cars in the market, so 
that since last November corn futures have receded from roughly 
$1.48 to $1.31. 

Thus, you are confronting the corn farmers with a real problem, 
There are a number of bills pending. I am not familiar with all of the 
bills that have been presented. But there is the Cooley bill, H. R. 
4901, and also the Andresen bill, H. R 3011, in the House. There is 
the bill I introduced, Senate 829. And then bills by Senators Ellen- 
der, Mundt, Case of South Dakota, Hickenlooper, Humphrey, and 
probably others. 

To be very frank about it, I understand that the Cooley bill may 
come to the floor of the House about Wednesday and there may be 
quite a tussle. 

It is a little on the complicated side, as I read the bill. It would 
set a corn allotment of 43.2 million acres and permit up to 18 percent 
of the acreage to go into the soil bank with a corresponding reduction 
in feed-grain acreage. 

The estimated cost is about $700 million. If you add to it the $300 
million for acreage reserve on feed grains, you can readily see that 
they want to push that limit to $1 billion. 
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That is a huge undertaking in the face of the budget we have at the 
present time. Then, in addition, the act itself sets the limit on price 
supports from 75 to 90 percent. 

he Andresen bill, which I apprehend will be offered as a substi- 
tute in the House, is vubstatitiatly like the bill I introduced, S. 829. 
It would set a corn base of 51 million acres for the 1957 crop year 
and in subsequent years. But it does recite the price supports in the 
bill itself. And the cooperator must submit 15 percent of his land 
to the reserve. 

The only difference between the proposal I introduced and the 
Andresen bill is that in the case of my bill we leave the support within 
the discretion of the Secretary. 

Senator Humeurey. Do you have any requirement in your bill to 
put any of this land in the acreage reserve in order to be able to 
qualify it? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, it follows the 15 percent pattern. 

Senator Humpurey. It does follow that? 

Senator Dimxsen. That is right. 

Senator Jounsron. I think all of them require 15 percent. 

Senator Dirrxsen. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I have no pride of au- 
thorship about this. My only hope, and I am confident that is the 
hope of all others, is to get some kind of action in time to do some good 
for the 1957 crop year. 

Senator Humenrer. The thing I was getting to about your bill is 
that your 15 percent requirement does not necessarily apply to the 
allotted acreage of corn. 

You only have to set aside an amount of your total land equal to 15 
percent of your allotment. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. 

Senator Humenrey. It can be any of your tillable Jand. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. But not necessarily out of the 51 million corn 
acreage; isn’t that correct ? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. Either to the acreage reserve or to the 
conservation reserve. 

Senator Humenrey. There is a difference in approach on some bills 
where you set aside out of the allotted 51 million acres a certain per- 
centage into the soil bank. 

In the others you may set aside certain land, but it does not need to 
be out of the allotted acreage. 

Senator Dmxsen. That is right. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is your formula? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. My principal purpose here this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, is simply to emphasize the urgency that is involved. 

Illinois this year will move into the king row, into the No. 1 position 
oncorn. In addition, of course, it is a hog-producing State, a cattle- 
feeding State. 

You can see what confronts us. When you put it all together the 
cash income from corn and from livestock and from hogs makes up 
well in excess of 60 percent of the income of the farmer in these corn 
States. So you see his whole livelihood, his future, is contingent on 
whatever we do. 

In the case of the Illinois farmers over 80 percent voted for this corn 
base but inasmuch as the necessary two-thirds was not obtained, we 
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receded to that lower level. And if you cut 37 percent out of his 
acreage the inevitable result simply is going to be that he is not going 
to comply. 

I presume if I were a farmer under such circumstances and well 
over one-third of my capital investment was suddenly taken away on 
the allotment basis I would say, “Well, I will not comply.” I will sell 
more pigs. I will produce the necessary corn, and T will feed them. 
And then when the pigs and the calves are ready for market that is 
when the headaches will really come. 

Senator Jounston. You are right. 

Senator Dirksen. If you destroy the stability in the livestock and 
the hog markets you know what headaches we have for ourselves 
sometime in the future. 

The committee is far more familiar than I am with this whole prob- 
lem. In this committee you have given sustained attention to it. 

And so I come here this morning simply to indicate that this matter 
is urgent, that attention is imperative. And I hope that without fur- 
ther delay some action can be taken, that a bill can be reported to the 
floor, so that when the House has consummated action in this field it 
can be ready then to go to conference and, probably within a reason- 
able time period, still get something done for the 1957 crop year. 

That is the whole story. I could amplify and elaborate at great de- 
tail, but I see no point in it. 

Senator Jonnston. We are, certainly, glad to have you come here 
and give your views and just what the situation is. And for your in- 
formation the subcommittee has some forty-odd bills before it. 

So this is one of the first ones we are taking up. There is a group 
introduced here. I think there are about six bills that we have before 
us in the subcommittee at the present time. 

So we want to get rid of this as quickly as possible because we 
realize the urgency of the subcommittee. 

Senator Dirxsen. I am grateful to you. I fully realize notwith- 
standing the early sessions of the Senate, you advanced the time of the 
committee meeting so we can at least make a start on this. 

Senator Jounston. That is right. 

Senator Hickenlooper, I see you here. Did you want to be heard 
on this matter? 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes. 

Senator Jounsron. Have you finished ? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. Go right ahead, Senator Hickenlooper. 


. STATEMENT OF HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


Senator Hickenxoorer. Mr. Chairman, I introduced S. 1125 along 
with my colleague, Senator Martin, Senator Holland, and Senator 
Hruska. 

In brief, S. 1125 simply gives the farmer the opportunity to choose 
which of the two alternatives he would like to operate under as were 
submitted in the referendum last year. 

In other words, to choose whether to go on base acreage of 51 million 
acres in the commercial corn urea or to go on the acreage allotment 
which will be around 37 million acres under the existing law. 
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There would be, as was incorporated in the referendum last year, a 
differential in support price. For instance, if he chose to go in the 
51-million-acre base, the support price would be $1.31; if he chose to 
g° on the acreage allotment (37 million acres), the support price would 

1.36. 

That would be the same choice that was proposed in the referendum 
last year. j 

Senator Youne. Would you mind an interruption? Would you 
explain to us the period that this would cover ? 

Reecadae Hickenwoorer. That is for the crop year 1957. 

Senator Younc. It would not affect the price support for corn in 
years afterward ? 

Senator Hickenoorer. No. 

Senator Youna. It would leave it at 75 and 90% 

Senator Hickentoorrer. No. It is in the nature of emergency legis- 
lation for this crop year rather than trying to attempt this year to 
write permanent legislation for the years following. 

My feeling is that this should be adopted or some similar legislation 
for this year, giving us a little more time to look into permanent legis- 
lation for the ensuing years. This is only a bill for this crop year. 

What Senator Dirksen has just said [ agree with thoroughly. I 
know that all members of the committee are thoroughly familar with 
this general subject. 

We have wrestled with it and other subjects along this line for a 
number of years. 

But I do want to emphasize for the record that, first, it is absolutely 
essential that farmers know at the earliest possible moment what the 
program 1s to be. The planning season is, of course, well advanced. 
The planting season and, especially in most of the commercial corn 
area, has not begun yet, but it will begin very shortly. 

But it is essential that farmers know so that they can plan their 
operations and know what they are going to do. 

As we had called to our attention in this committee a number of 
times the amount of acreage in corn in the commercial corn area runs 
very consistently between 56 and 57 million acres. 

It seems to take that much corn for our economy, that is, approxi- 
mately that many acres of land in our commercial corn area to 
support our feeding operations. 

And, as we all know, corn is peculiar in that over 80 percent of the 
corn is fed right on the farm. Not so much corn goes into the com- 
mercial markets so far as trade is concerned as compared to the 
amount raised. 

Corn is a feed crop and it is converted in the main into hogs and 
cattle and some other types of livestock. 

My own view has been that the realistic approach to an acreage 
level is 56 million acres as a base. However, as we all know, it does 
not seem practical to get the votes for 56 million; 51 million is about 
the amount that seems to meet the greatest favor. So in my bill I 
have included 51 million acres as the base acreage. 

In this bill the farmer who elects to take his base acreage based 
on 51 million acres in the commercial corn area would have to put in 
an acreage equal to 15 percent of his base acreage into the soil bank. 

If he took the 37 million acre base or acreage allotment which is 
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the provision in the present law as it now exists he would not have 
to go into the soil bank. 

Senator Youne. What do you mean by soil bank—you mean acre- 
age reserve-—— 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. The whole—— 

Senator Youne. Or the conservation reserve—either one. 

Senator HickENLoorer. The acreage reserve. He can go into the 
conservation reserve, too, if he wants to but he would have to put 
an amount equal to 15 percent base acreage of corn—an amount equal 
to that out of his farm into the soil bank. ; 

He could put it into the conservation reserve or he could put it 
into—out of his corn acreage he could reduce it below his 51 million 
acre base acreage allotment and he could reduce his corn acreage 
and get paid on the basis of corn acreage retired. 

There is an analysis of S. 1125 on this sheet which is before the 
committee. 

It also provides that there will be a support for the 1957 crop of 
corn port of the commercial corn area of 82.5 percent of the average 
price support in the commercial area. 

One of the advantages I believe of this bill and of others that are 
in here is, of course, throughout the commercial corn area the De- 
partment of Agriculture knows each farm now as to what its acreage 
would be under the base acreage or the acreage allotment. 

Those statistics are all available in the county offices at the moment 
and have been since last year. 

So that this bill, if it went into effect immediately, would cause no 
delay. It has been referred to as the “corn planter bill.” 

Let the farmer decide which route he wants to take in his plant- 
ing operation—if he wants to go under the 51 or the 37 million 
acres. 

The important thing, Mr. Chairman, is the urgency of getting legis- 
lation as soon as possible so that planting can be undertaken. 

I want to say, also, we have, I believe here Mr. Hamilton; Mr. 
Jorgansen and Mr. Stockdale. We have some very outstanding 
farmers from Hampton, Iowa, here this morning, Mr. Chairman. 
They have been devoting a great deal of time independently to a plan 
of their own. 

oe have conferred with farm experts of various types and kinds. 
And they have a presentation of a program which has a great deal 
of merit and in some ways is rather an unusual approach to this 
matter. 

I just want to say to you that they are here and in due course you 
will be hearing from them because they are on the program this 
morning. 

I do not want to take any more time of the committee, because, as 
I say, the committee is familiar with the necessity of this matter 
and the urgency of it. 

I am not completely wedded to just one particular bill, but I am 
concerned, as we all are, that a. sound, workable bill for this year be 
passed and one that is satisfactory be passed at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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Senator Jounston. I want you each to know, if you have anything 
that you want to submit to supplement your statement send it in and 
it will be put in as if you had spoken to the committee. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. As a member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee I hope that I may indulge the hospitality of the subcom- 
mittee, becauss I would like to listen to the presentations that are 
made here this morning. 

Senator Jounson. You may do so. 

I see we have Senator Martin of Iowa here, too. I am going to 
have to leave at this time. I am presiding at one of the other com- 
mittee meetings at 10 o’clock. So I will go and open it. I will ask 
Senator Humphrey to take over while I do that. 


Senator Hickentoorrr. May I just present this statement by Sena- 
tor Hruska.? 


Senator Jonnston. You may have that put in the record. 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE HONORABLE ROMAN HRUSKA, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


As a cosponsor of S. 1125, I would like to submit a brief statement on behalf of 
this legislation, introduced by Senator Bourke Hickenlooper. 

S. 1125 would apply only to the 157 corn crop and would enable corn producers 
to participate in the soil bank and price support program. 

The corn program proposed in this bill is not the complete answer to all the 
problems of commercial corn and feed grain producers. It is admittedly a 
stop-gap program applying only to the 1957 crop. But it is a desirable and 
logical stop-gap program. 

S. 1125 would authorize participation by corn farmers in the commercial corn 
area in either of the alternative programs presented in the December 1956, corn 
referendum. 

Of the 437,480 voting farmers on that referendum, 61% percent favored the 
base acreage program with the remaining 38144 percent favoring the acreage 
allotment program. Since two-thirds approval was required to institute the base 
acreage program, the acreage allotment program based on 37% million acres 
was reestablished. Despite this outcome, no one would claim that this program 
has wide support in the commercial corn area. It was most unfortunate that a 
two-thirds vote was required in this referendum. Personally, I think we would 
have been much wiser to have provided for a simple majority. 

In light of the fact that this is a stop-gap program, several factors should be 
emphasized. 

The first is the need for getting this program into operation as soon as possible. 
Planting season is not far off. Mail coming into my office in the past few 
days with questions concerning the corn program indicate that many farmers 
are beginning to make their planting plans. 

Once this program is signed into law, it can be put into operation almost 
immediately on the basis of the written notice sent each corn farmer of the 
alternatives voted on in the December referendum. These alternatives are 
exactly the same as provided in S. 1125. 

It is my urgent hope, therefore, that prompt approval be voted this bill by 
this committee and by the Senate. 

Second, this proposal should be kept clear of complicating and deterring factors. 
As printed, this bill takes up only 17 lines to accomplish its limited objective— 
the providing of a 1957 corn program. 

Inclusion of provisions which are not directly related to that basic purpose 
would not only prolong its consideration in Congress but endanger its greatest 
asset—that it can be put into almost immediate operation after it is signed into 
law. 

Without this program, and especially in areas not affected by drought, indi- 
cations are that soil-bank participation by corn farmers will be materially reduced 
this year. If the program is adopted, it seems clear that a majority of the corn 
farmers will participate. 
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Since voting in the December referendum fell only slightly short of a 2-to-1! 
majority favoring the base acreage program, it is my belief that this program 


should be speedily enacted into law. I respectfully urge the committee to do all 
it can to reach that objective. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


Senator Martin. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor in joining with 
Senator Hickenlooper and Senator Holland in cosponsoring S. 1125, 
which is before you along with these other bills. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present a brief statement with 
regard to the corn program. As a representative of one of the princi- 
pal corn-producing States of the Nation, I’m sure you can understand 
my great interest in seeking a solution to this problem. 

It is getting very late. Within a short time farmers will begin 
planting corn. In many areas of the country intense preparations 
are already being made. 

The farmers throughout the commercial corn producing area had 
an opportunity last fall to express their views with regard to a corn 
program. Sixty-one and five-tenths percent of the farmers voting 
expressed a desire for a corn program that would afford them an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the soil bank. 

I am anxious, as I’m sure all members of this committee are, to find 
& more permanent solution to the whole feed grain problem. 

However, it is my best judgment that the legislative situation is such 
that this will not be possible in time to be of any benefit to corn pro- 
ducers in the commercial area this year. 

Our objective should be—and let me assure this subcommittee that 
it is my objective—to work for programs designed to reduce the pro- 
duction of surplus feed supply. Our objective in 1957 should be to 
reduce production of corn and other feed grains as much as possible 
through the utilization of the acreage reserve provision of the soil 
bank. 

Unless we get some change in the present corn program, there will be 
very little reduction in corn production in 1957. Farmers in the com- 
mercial corn area—and this is particularly true in my State of lowa— 
simply will not comply with the acreage allotment of 37.3 million. 

I strongly recommend, therefore, that we pass S. 1125, which I had 
the opportunity of cosponsoring with other Senators, as a temporary 
measure designated to meet this problem in 1957. 

This bill simply gives the farmer an opportunity to choose either 
his share of 37.3 million acres base allotment at a price support of $1.36 
per bushel without participating in the soil bank, or his share of 51 
million acres base allotment at a price support level of $1.31 per bushel 
requiring that he put an acreage equivalent to 15 percent of his corn 
base in the soil bank. 

This bill is simple and it has the added desirable feature of not re- 
quiring a lot of extensive administrative work because the farmers now 
have in their hands their allotments based on the 37.3 million acres and 
the 51 million acres. 
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I would strongly urge that the committee adopt this bill as a tem- 
porary measure designed to meet our immediate needs and permit us 
to find some permanent solution in 1957. 

I pledge my full efforts to this committee to work diligently for a 
permanent solution to the corn problem. 

That is the end of my prepared statement. 

I have examined very carefully the bill that is to be before the House 
of Representatives within a few days for general discussion and there 
are some points in that bill that need far-reaching revision before they 
will be acceptable to the corn farmers of Iowa, and in the process of 
— that bill through to enactment and into law I fear that we will 

ave a large part of our corn in Iowa planted. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Martin, as you know, the Department 
of Agriculture on March 1 issued a bulletin to the Secretary that 
farmers should know that the closing date for corn, spring wheat, and 
rice acreage reserve agreements is March 8. 

Do you have any feeling that the Department might well extend that 
closing date ? 

Senator Martin. Under extreme necessity, yes; they may find it 
absolutely necessary to extend that period. 

From an administrative point of view their order is very desirable 
considering the time it takes to put.a program into full effect in detail. 

But we are faced with a serious situation here now where we still as 
a Congress should write a farm law and I cannot imagine even this 
bill I am sponsoring being signed into law in time to meet that 
deadline. 

Senator Humpnurey. I do not see how, no matter what we do here, 
we could meet that deadline, particularly in the light of the House 
proposals which are going to cause some delay. 

Let us put it that way, to be most gracious about it. Even in con- 
ference—even if we passed S. 1125 or any one of the bills before us— 
there will be a little time-consuming conference. 

Senator Marrtn. I think we have a duty to proceed to enact a law 
that is fair and workable at the earliest possible date and in time to 
enable the Department of Agriculture to develop new regulations in 
time to be administered properly for the current crop year. That is 
our immediate concern in the corn belt. 

I know that the Department of Agriculture will cooperate with us 
to the limit to that end. That would require new regulations and 
changing the March 8 date, of course. 

Senator Humrnrey. Is there anything else? 

Senator Marrin. That is all. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

I want to note for the record that Senator Case has made available 
to the subcommittee his statement in support of his bill, S. 1014, and 
the gist of the first paragraph is emphasizing the urgency to the 
committee and the Congress to pass legislation, as has been empha- 
sized here by other witnesses. 

It will be made a part of the record. 


STATEMENT FILeEp By THE Hon. Francis Case, aA Unrirep STates SENATOR 
From SoutH DAKoTA 


I appreciate this opportunity to present my views on my bill S. 1014, which 
would provide a corn allotment of 51 mililon acres, during the life of the acreage 
reserve program, along with a price-support floor of not less than 75 percent of 
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parity. I would also like to thank the subcommittee for holding hearings on 
these various corn bills at this time so that a corn program can be developed for 
the Nation’s farmers as soon as possible. 

I am sure that the committee will hear many expressions duruing these hear- 
ings with respect to the corn situation throughout the country, so I will take 
this opportunity to review the impact of the present corn program on the State 
I represent, South Dakota. 

As a result of the recent corn referendum, South Dakota’s corn allotment for 
1957 will be 1,948,675 acres. The following table indicates how this compares 
with other years along with other pertinent information : 


Allotment Compli- 
ance 





Percent 
WO i dbiddbesdbiiccs ddncvosccckectcscaceckcaseesseusddennne 2, 726, 309 42 
aS Bi oh tseniccine ip iinet hie ndesmeiinite cmp pies 2, 319, 492 41 
Weeecaridastiackolenrtidennensthinesaoerdngarensssenstleepaaaane 1, 948, 675 ? 
1 Estimate. 


Actually South Dakota farmers are experiencing a 40 percent cut in corn 
allotments which will certainly encourage more noncompliance with the various 
programs. This acreage cut can better be demonstrated with this illustration 
of a farmer who traditionally planted 100 acres of corn: 


Acres 
Re EI an so cteeeerenerieser aren Demnuindicaaeiaiteina tabihrn sti elit hiaaiccadacineeme dae ne 100 
1956 allotment —_-_- dh aeape aston deaspaeerinchenedsapnaal ania meesonpetiidiintebaliasmmmaiiaiiins aan aaeaia aie 87 
WMT iaklotment! L.c— st ds ie ei oh eee sd ne lek ld eene eenns 60 


It is very evident, therefore, that the present acreage allotment program is 
unrealistic. South Dakota only had about 40 percent compliance in 1955 and 
1956. It will certainly be much less in 1957. Farmers can’t operate under the 
present reduced acreages. They are being forced to go outside of the allotment 
program. I have received many letters and telegrams from South Dakota farm 
people who share this feeling. 


FARMERS WANT PRICE SUPPORT FLOOR 


It is true that the voting farmers in the corn referendum in South Dakota 
voted for the allotment plan which called for the reduced acreages; however, 
they were almost in a position where they had no choice but to vote for the 
allotment plan with less acres in order to save the price support floor—some- 
thing in which the farmers in my State strongly believe. 

That is the reason why the so-called base acreage plan failed to get a two- 
thirds majority. Farmers in my State voted against it because there is no floor 
in it for the support loans. Under the base acreage plan, the Secretary of 
Agriculture could place supports anywhere from 0 to 90 percent of parity. In 
the allotment plan, the farmers could vote for 75 percent floor, something which 
they wanted to preserve. 

The corn referendum vote for South Dakota is as follows: 


Choice Vote Percentage ! 
FE = 3b. carne cacaqapecendceppcnccnsaneantnptnenaiseenee 4, 685 27.1 
RNs Ri a Rs A BI dS AS 12, 584 72.9 


1 Eligible voters voting, 33 percent. 


I would like to present excerpts from several letters sent to me which sup- 
port the view that farmers wanted a floor in the price-support structure: 

(1) A Harrisburg, 8. Dak., farmer said, “Now in the past controversy over 
acre allotment, we were given the choice of one or the other. Neither looked 
too good but we voted to keep the support price of which I was in favor. Weare 
now, then, looking for ways to improve the allotment plan.” 


89272—57 2 
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(2) An Arlington, S. Dak., farmer reported this, “The corn referendum indi- 
eates without a doubt that farmers want firm price supports. Further legis- 
lation is needed in this session as I am sure you realize.” 

Following the referendum, press reports from the Department of Agriculture 
indicated that they might recommend enactment of the exact program which 
failed to get the needed two-thirds majority which would have meant that price 
supports could have been placed anywhere from zero to 90 percent of parity. 

So on December 29, 1956, I wrote to President Eisenhower and urged that 
“A support floor of at least 75 percent of parity be put into any corn legislation 
he may recommend to Congress as well as an increase in acreage proposals from 
the 37 million acres allotment now in prospect.” 

In that same letter I said that, “A farm program which cannot carry a basic 
commodity like corn, planted on a limited acreage, at a support loan of 75 per- 
cent of parity is no program at all. Certainly it is not worthy of an adminis- 
tration which has said that farmers should get full parity in the market. They 
would again become the victims of speculators who would buy in the depressed 
market of seasonal gluts.” 

Because of these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I have asked for a support floor 
of no less than 75 percent of parity in my bill, S. 1014. We must build a corn 
program which starts at that point and not at a possible zero. 

Another very disturbing feature of the reduced acres of the allotment plan 
for corn is the effect it will have on participation in the acreage reserve of the 
soil-bank program. It is true that the present sign-up for corn for the acreage 
reserve has been very heavy and resulted in limited participation to 20 acres or 
30 percent of the allotment, whichever is larger, however, that doesn’t mean 
that there are no problems. 


TYPICAL CORN FARMER’S PROBLEM 


A farmer recently told me about this situation which may well represent the 
feeling of many farmers out my way. ‘This farmer had an allotment of about 89 
acres last year but it was reduced to 67 acres this year. 

In 1956 he could have placed 50 acres or 50 percent of his allotment into the 
acreage reserve and assumed that it would be the same for 1957. But in 1957, not 
only was his allotment reduced but he also was limited to the amount he could 
place in the acreage reserve of the soil bank. 

So this farmer now finds himself in the situation where he can’t make a decent 
living off 67 acres of corn and he can’t put more than 22 acres into the acreage 
reserve. This farmer figured that it would not pay to put 22 acres into the 
acreage reserve and farm the other 45 acres of corn, even if he could stay 
in the program. However, with 89 acres he would have been in a much better 
position to live with the corn program. 

So this farmer now plans to plant about 100 acres of corn. He says he may 
have been able to comply. at 89 acres but with the lower supports for 1957, he 
needs the extra acres to be able to derive enough income to meet the increased 
prices for the things he buys. 


THERE WILL BE WITHDRAWALS 


Another disturbing factor is that many of the people who did sign up on the 
limited 20 acres or 30 percent of the allotment, whichever is larger, may with- 
draw before the March 8 deadline for the acreage reserve sign-up. Many of 
the signers were hopeful that Congress would raise the allotments before the 
deadline—or that the Department will extend the deadline until the choices are 
known. 

I have a report that the county ASC committee of Union County, S. Dak., is 
“Of the opinion that most of the corn farmers will cancel out before March 8, 
because the 37 million acre quota with the formula of 30 percent of the total al- 
lotment or 20 acres as the maximum amount of corn acres any farmer can have, 
just doesn’t fit the bill. Farmers in this county would sign up on the same 
scale that they did last year, if we had last year’s allotment”. 

If farmers can’t comply with acreage allotments because they are too low and 
therefore can’t comply with the acreage reserve, just how is it possible to reduce 
corn surpluses or have an effective corn program? The present allotment actu- 
ally discourages compliance. 

Unfortunately, the net result is that we seem to have no program at all and 
that certainly was not the intent of Congress when they approved the Agricul: 
ture Act of 1956. 
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Many of the farmers in the commercial corn counties in my State make their 
living off corn. They can’t do it if they stay in the present allotment program. 
Yet, I know that these same farmers would like to help control surpluses and 
stay in the program, but it is impossible for them to do so. These farmers, there- 
fore are forced into a position where they must ignore these programs and grow 
corn in amounts which further adds to the unwieldly problem surrounding corn. 


MORE SOIL BANK PAYMENTS IN SURPLUSES NEEDED 


I did introduce another bill, S. 1441, on March 1, 1957, which would permit farm- 
ers to at least participate beyond the 20 acres or 30 percent of his allotment up 
to 50 acres or 50 percent of his allotment so that the soil bank would be made 
more attractive to the corn farmers. 

This second bill would permit farmers to sign-up for the 20 acres or 30 percent 
of their allotment for a cash contract and then put in additional acres up to 50 
acres or 50 percent of their allotment by agreeing to accept payment in kind 
which in this case would be Government-owned surplus corn. In no case would 
the farmer receive less in dollar value in corn than he would receive in cash at 
the time of payment. 

Many farmers have been under the impression that they could put 50 acres or 
50 percent of their allotment, whichever is larger, into the acreage reserve as 
they did in 1956. 

ACTION NEEDED NOW 


Mr. Chairman, I received a telegram from one of our grain elevator operators 
from Mitchell, S. Dak., which well sums up the situation in my State with re- 
spect to the attitude to the present corn program: 

“Immediate action one way or the other imperative regarding corn acreage. 
Farm customers say present status of program make intelligent decisions impos- 
sible. Planting time just a few weeks away. The farmers of South Dakota insist 
on immediate action.” 

To sum up, the best chance for a more workable program is to raise the corn 
allotment to 51 million acres or to 52 million if the addition of the extra coun- 
ties in the commercial corn area stands. This would encourage more com- 
pliance and more participation in the soil bank: That was the intent of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1956. Secondly, we must assure the farmers that there will 
be a price support floer of no less than 75 percent of parity. Lastly, we must 
make it possible for our corn farmers to participate in the acreage reserve up to 
at least 50 acres or 50 percent of their allotment, whichever is larger. This we 
can do if we pay the farmers surplus in kind above their present limited sign-up 
of 20 acres or 30 percent of the allotment, whichever is larger. 

Let’s do these things to keep faith with the farmers of South Dakota and the 
Nation, I am sure that the situation I have described for South Dakota is 
prevalent in many of the commercial corn counties in the Nation. I would 
again like to thank the committee for this opportunity to present my views on 
this matter. 


Senator Youna. Senator Martin and Senator Hickenlooper, you ap- 
parently do not think that many of the farmers will abide by acreage 
allotments for corn? 

Recently, I have had reports that in some areas of the Corn Belt, 
particularly in the western part, that a sizable number of the farmers 
will participate, but that they will use use their diverted acreage to 
plant grain sorghums which will be equally bad. This will result in 
the total production of feed grains being about the same as if you had 
not allotments at all. 

That is the latest information IT have. It is particularly true of the 
western corn area. 

Senator Humenrry. I think Senator Carlson could answer that 
better than some of the rest of us. 

I understand that grain sorghum now is a very good substitute for 
corn. 

Senator Martin. Diversion of corn acreage to feed grain production 


other than corn in the last few years has not been very heavy in the 
State of Iowa. 
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It might go a little stronger now. I cannot predict for the coming 
season, but the total acreage of corn notwithstanding the allotments 


that are passed have been in the neighborhood of 56 million acres for 


the commercial Corn Belt. 

That indicates there has not been a tremendous shift of corn acres 
into feed grain production other than corn. 

Senator Youna. In my area I think a great deal of the diverted 
acreage will go into the soil-bank program, but I understand further 
south where the sorghums are very good crop, and they will get rain, 
they are more apt to put these diverted acres into grain sorghums. 

enator Martin. The great transfer of acreage we know full well has 
been of cotton and wheat acreage into production of feed grains. 

Senator Youne. I think we are facing a dangerous situation, which 
might result in an oversupply of feed grains. And feed grains are 
bound to mean cheap cattle and cheap hogs. 

Senator Martin. If you were to give us the same yardstick of acre- 
age for corn that they have suggested in the House bill for feed grains, 
the highest acreage planted in the last 3 years, and work for that base, 
we might reduce our corn acreage. 

That was the idea basically behind Senator Hickenlooper’s sugges- 
tion last year in the corn bill, to get a higher acreage base, and then 
make it more acceptable to the farmer on a voluntary basis. That 
would get closer to it, I imagine, than with the 37.3 allotment. 

Senator Youne. I feel very strongly about it. I think this com- 
mittee ought to take action at the earliest possible time to get some kind 
of a bill out. 

Senator Marttn. I agree very strongly on the matter except I want 
to examine most carefully the yardstick you use for the subsidy on 
top of the subsidy for the wheat and cotton acres that have recently 
been transferred into production of feed grains. 

Senator Youne. If you wait for the perfect bill to come out of this 
committee you probably won’t have any legislation. 

If this committee reports as good a bill as it can to the Senate floor 
within a few days, it can probably be amended there and further in 
conference with the House. 

Senator Martin. That is it exactly. That is why I came to the 
committee suggesting this bill that I cosponsored with Senator Hicken- 
looper as the bill that could be administered with very quick adapta- 
tion by the Department because all of the allotments are in the farmer’s 
knowledge and possession today, for the 37.3 and for the 51 million 
allotments. 

And I think it could be put into operation successfully if we would 
quickly enact this bill that Senator Hickenlooper and I have cospon- 
sored. This would provide a program for the current year only, and 
then we could develop a long-range program. 

I do not think we can possibly expect to reach a long-range solution 
in the time we have left before corn planting. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you, Senator Martin. 

Senator Martin. Thank you very much indeed. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Carlson, did you wish to make a 
presentation ? 


ao rece ae a eR 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK CARLSON; A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Senator Cartson. I am here as a guest of the committee and on the 
invitation of the chairman. I do want to commend the chairman and 
the committee for holding these hearings., I think it is important 
that we have legislation increasing the base corn acreage. 

I know some of the problems we are going to have when we start 
dealing with it, because we have 23 commercial counties in Kansas 
and I have been watching a very definite trend of grain sorghums and 
and the other feed grains into our corn countries. It is one of the 
problems we will have to deal with. 

It is my contention that under the present program we are forcin 
a shift in the production of grain crops from the areas which can an 
should produce these crops logically and economically to the areas 
where acreage allotments have made land available for production of 
feed crops. This is only natural, but I do think it presents a problem 
that must have the attention of this committee and of Congress. 

While we in Kansas have been forced to take great reductions in 
wheat acreage as a result of the allotment program, we have at the 
same time increased our acreage of feed grains. On the other hand, 
there has been a substantial increase in the production of wheat in 
normal corn producing States. For instance, in the State of Illinois 
in 1956, there were over 10,000 new wheat, producers that took advan- 
tage of the 15-acre exemption which is outside of the allotment 
program. 

It is not an easy problem, I assure you. And I do think that 
something, at least some attention should be given to it. 

But I would not want to get myself in the position where we could 
not deal with the feed grains at the same time, if necessary. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you very much, Senator Carlson. 

Senator Scott, did you have any special presentation you wanted to 
make ? 

Senator Scorr. No. 

Senator Humrurey. I believe that takes care of the Members of 
Congress who have appeared. 

Are there any other Members of Congress here? I do not see any. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I filed Senator Hruska’s statement. 

Senator Humrnrey. And Senator Case of South Dakota’s state- 
ment. We will hold this portion of the record open for any other 
Members of Congress to file statements. 

I think it should be noted that some Members were somewhat 
dubious whether we would have these hearmgs in the light of the 
meeting of the Senate today. 

I am sure that some of them have planned on sending in statements 
because they thought we might not have a hearing. 

Senator Hickrentoorer. I think Congressman Schwengel is on the 
list here this morning. 

Senator Humenurey. Yes, when he arrives. I think we will pro- 
ceed with the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Marvin L. 
McLain. 

Mr. McLain, we welcome you to the subcommittee and look forward 
to your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarn. Thank you, Senator Humphrey and members of the 
subcommittee. 

If I have your permission, I have about a 3- or 4-minute statement 
I would like to get into the record. 

Senator Humpurey. Without interruption, go right ahead. 

Mr. McLarn. It will give our current feeling in the Department 
because it has changed slightly since the very beginning and I think 
you ought to be aware of that right at the very beginning. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

Mr. McLarn. I would like to take this brief opportunity to sum- 
marize the Department of Agriculture’s position relative to new corn 
legislation. 

You will recall that in January the President requested Congress 
to do something about this problem. On January 29 the Secretary 
of Agriculture came before this full Committee on Agriculture in the 
Senate and analyzed the problem and suggested specific legislation to 
remedy the problem that arose for corn farmers. 

On January 30 I appeared before the full House Committee on 
Agriculture and did the same thing on the House side. 

The following comments are a followup of this testimony and are 
in line with the Department’s present thinking: 

1. It is imperative that the soil-bank program achieve its objec- 
ee respect to corn as well as other basic crops under the soil 

ank. 

This objective is to reduce production. The current program avail- 
able to corn farmers will not do this. As a matter of fact, it is likely 
that corn acreage will be increased. 

A change is needed. 

2. The immediate effects of continuation of the present corn-allot- 
ment program will be felt first by corn farmers and other farmers 
who sell feed grains. 

However, even more important, the secondary effects will be felt 
by livestock, dairy, and poultry producers in every agricultural county. 

Livestock, dairy, and poultry sales provide about 55 percent of the 
cash income from marketing by farmers. 

3. Estimated carryover at the end of this marketing year of 14,475 
million bushels of corn, practically all of which will be owned by 
CCC, will be extremely costly to carry in storage and will bear down 
on the entire agricultural price structure. 

The $217 million budgeted for approximately 5 million acres of 
corn under the soil bank is a wise investment under these circum- 
stances, since it will cost both the Government and the agricultural 
economy much more if the production from 5 million acres is moved 
either into the markets or through feed channels. 

4. It is our recommendation that the administration bill contain- 
ing a minimum and maximum of 70 to 90 percent of parity, respec- 
tively, be approved. This bill is before your body in S. 1013. It 

rovides for a corn base of 51 million acres for duration of soil bank. 
t also requires 15-percent participation in either the acreage reserve 
or conservation reserve to be eligible for price support. 


earn 
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5. The corn loan in the noncommercial corn area under the admin- 
istration bill would be 8214 percent of the commercial corn-area sup- 
ort level, rather than 75 percent as provided by the present law. 
is would increase supports by 6 cents per bushel in the noncom- 
mercial corn area. 

6. Because of the requirement that producers comply with all acre- 
age allotments in order to be eligible to participate in the soil-bank 
program, producers of wheat, cotton, and tobacco in the commercial 
corn counties will be at a serious disadvantage unless the base-acreage 
program is adopted for corn. 

7.. With respect to whether or not price support will be made avail- 
able to noncooperators in the absence of any new legislation, certainly 
we would not stand idly by in the case of a collapse of corn and other 
feed-grain prices. 

However, in the determination of the level of or the need for price 
support to noncooperators, we would take into consideration the most 
recent reports on livestock production, plantings intentions, rates of 
disappearance, and other factors. 

Our major objective here would be to act in the best interest of grain 
and livestock farmers as well as other segments of agriculture. 

8. With respect to the 1957 level of price support to cooperators 
under the proposed administration bill, it should be noted that under 
the same criteria we announced a price support of $1.31 per bushel 
prior to the December 11, 1956, corn referendum. 

In the event of the passage of the administration bill, we intend to 
provide price support in 1957 at this level to cooperators. This is 
what 61 percent of the corn farmers who voted favored. We will 
heed their counsel. This $1.31 was 74 percent of parity at the time 
it was announced. 

9. In event our bill S. 1013 is not acceptable to this committee, we 
are willing to accept the provisions of the (revised) Andresen bill, 
H. R. 3011, now H. R. 5447. We are also prepared to accept S. 1125, 
the 1-year extension of Hickenlooper and others. 

10. It is imperative that we have prompt action if any new bill is 
to be of much value to corn farmers in 1957. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. McLain, the first question I want to ask 
is this: Is it not possible for the Department to set aside this dead- 
line date a little bit? 

It is rather peculiar that, with the number of bills being introduced 
and the deep concern being expressed by Members of Congress, all 
bills being introduced before March 1, that the Department sum- 
marily went ahead and announced retaining the March 8 deadline on 
March 1 without any regard to the wishes of Congress. 

Mr. McLarty. I would like to read this press release, Senator 
Humphrey, so that can explain it. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman and Mr. McLain, may I interrupt? 

I wrote the Department of Agriculture, I believe, about 10 days ago. 
I do not have the letter here at present. In that letter I set forth 
several reasons why I thought it was necessary that we set the date 
back from that of March 8 to a later date for reasons that we know 
you are not going to get compliance, and without compliance to the 


maximum you are not going to resolve the surplus of feed grains. I 
tried to set that out in my letter. 
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Second, we have all of these bills here of which members of this 
Agriculture Committee are sponsors... Until such time as action is 
taken on these bills, I thik the farmers are justly entitled to a deferred 
date on making their decision whether they sign up under the present 
37 plus million acres. I therefore hope that the news release you will 
refer to will give us some encouragement as to a deferment. 

And, Mr. Chairman, while I am speaking, I want to call your 
attention to a bill, S. 1449, introduced by myself and Senator Capehart 
on March 2, that proposes a 51 million farm allotment. 

It does preserve the 75 percent, and it provides for 15 percent to 
go into soil bank. You have that bill now before you. 

Senator Humpnrey. It should be listed along with the other bills. 

Senator Taye. Yes; because it was introduced last Saturday, 
March 2. 

Senator Humpurey. That 15 percent, is that to come out of the 
allotted acres? 

Senator Tyr. It comes out of the base acreage. 

Senator Humrurey. That is allotted to corn? 

e “giaery Tuye. Yes, sir; it does. It is the duplicate of the Andresen 
ill. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. McLain, for permitting the 
interruption. 

Senator Humpurey. I want at this moment to make note of the 
fact that Senator Case has arrived. We did put your statement in the 
record, Senator Case. 

Senator Casr. I appreciate that very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
wonder if you would also include the bill, S. 1441, which I introduced 
on the ist of March. 

Senator Humeurey. Yes, S. 1441. 

Senator Case. That is in addition te the other bill, S. 1014, dealing 
directly with acreage. 

Senator Humrurey. I shall ask the staff to include Senator Thye’s 
bill and your bill, sir, along with this analysis, so that the analysis 
may be complete in the testimony. 

(The analysis is herewith inserted.) 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, the one addition that I want to make 
in the explanation is this: 

The 15 percent can either come out of the base, or you can have put 
into the conservation reserve 15 percent of other tillable acres at a 
lesser price or rental per acre. 

Senator Humpnrey. That was my impression. 

Senator Casr. The bill which I think you have included was S. 1014. 

Senator Humrurey. That is correct. 

Senator Case. That is a matter of the national corn allotment of 
51 million acres and minimum support of 75 percent. And I think it 
is wholly consistent with the bill which Senator Thye and Senator 
Capehart have suggested. 

But the other bill that I mentioned, S. 1441, deals primarily with 
the amount of acreage that a farmer might put into the soil bank. It 
contributes to the others in this respect. 

As the regulations are now anounced for my State the corn farmer 
may put up to 20 acres or 30 percent of his allotment into the soil bank 
and receive a contract which would pay him cash for that partici- 
pation. 
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My suggestion in S. 1441, is that he could go in for 50 acres or 50 
percent of his allotment, as he could have last year, and be paid for 
the difference between the present maximum of participation and the 
50 acres or 50 percent by taking payments in kind, that is, taking 
payments in corn. 

I suggest that for the consideration of the committee because it 
seems to me to contribute two things: 

First, a reduction of corn in storage; second, a reduction in produe- 
tion of new corn. 

If we don’t do something like that you will have that much more 
corn and corn will stay in the bins. If we continue this limitation in 
soil-bank participation the farmer will have to plant the difference 
between the 20 or the 50 acres or the difference between the 30 and 
50 percent of his allotment. My bill provides a way to maintain the 
goal of reducing production until we no longer need corn allotments. 

So it seems to me that it is desirable to consider S. 1441 in connection 
with the other bills. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me ask this question. Did you have an 
explanation of that bill at the time you introduced it in the record? 

Renstor Casr. Yes, I did. It is also in the statement which you 
have placed in the record. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will have the staff analyze that bill along 
with the others so that the whole record is complete. 

I wanted to make note that Representative Fred Schwengel is here 
with us from Iowa. Just as soon as Mr. McLain has finished we 
will hear from you, unless you desire to go ahead. 

Representative Scowence. I prefer to wait. 

Senator Humrnrey. I thought we would continue on with the 
Assistant Secretary. 

Representative Scuwrncrn. Thank you. 

Senator Humepnrey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. McLarn. I would like to comment on this press release because 
there is nothing in this that will not. permit a complete reopening of 
the whole corn program in the event we get new legislation. 

We were faced with a very real administrative problem in not 
knowing what Congress was going to do, And I suspect that you 
are not quite sure as to what you are going to do, not only with corn 
but with all of these commodities. 

For us to have extended the deadline on corn and not have done 
it on all other commodities might have put us into the same position 
we were in last year. We thought it was not desirable. 

I have heard you say that you didn’t think this thmg ought to be 
used as a program to pick up acres that are not going to grow any- 
thing. We ought to use it to do something. 

This we have adhered to in our policy with respect to the deadline 
for all commodities. We have said very plainly in this press release 
that in the event of new corn legislation that we'll reopen the sign-up, so 
that those who have not had a chance to participate can do so in the 
new program. We think this is a clearcut way to handle it. And that 
the farmers will not misunderstand what the position of the Depart- 
ment is. 

Senator Tyr. Might I ask Mr. McLain a question at that point ? 
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What about a county that has signed up? | They have used up all of 
the funds that have been allocated to that county in the existing 
program. partaroltt 

What will happen to that county, if in the event legislation is en- 
acted or used to the extent of the sign-up date and 

Mr. McLain. Let me answer this way: 

We have a good many counties in Nebraska and Missouri and a few 
other border States where primarily because of the drought situation 
they have used their soil-bank allocations for corn. 

They have indicated they would need a considerable amount more if 
we could let them have it. 

Senator Tuyr. If I may interrupt—that is under the present 37 
million some 209,000 acres. 

Mr: McLain. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. And they have signed up all that they are allowed 
under that program ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Tuy. Thank you. 

Mr. McLarn. I wanted to follow through. 

In some instance, particularly in the extreme dry areas, they have 
indicated they would like to put in much more. 

One reason why we must cut off the signup is that we are going to 
have corn planted in southern Missouri within the next few weeks and 
in other areas. 

If we do not get new legislation we plan on letting those people who 
have indicated a desire for additional acreage in the soil bank to-use 
to the full extent the available money so that we can get maximum 
cutback. 

If we get new legislation we will have to hold the line and not let this 
money move out of other States where it could be used. 

We divided the $200 million on the basis of the proportion of the 
production in each State, and we will hold to that until we find out 
whether we get new legislation, 

If we can’t get it, it will be used in this other manner. 

Senator Humeurey. How much did you use last year of money, of 
corn money ? 

Mr. McLarty. One hundred and seventy million dollars. 

Senator Humpnurey. The national total ? 

Mr. McLarty. Whole total all over the country was that much for 
corn. 

I hope this clears up this point.. We are very hopeful, as I have 
indicated in my testimony that we will get legislation. If we get it, 
this will be opened up immediately and every farmer will be given a 
chance. 

Senator Humpurey. The only thing we wanted to make clear is 
this: I do not think it is humanly possible to get a bill agreed upon 
between two Houses of Congress between now and March 8, no matter 
if we would work day and night. 

We did not want to foreclose the possibility that farmers would be 
able to comply if we passed legislation which the President can sign. 

Mr. McLain. We have agreed to that. In this press release we have 
indicated we will wait until we are sure that we are or are not going 
to have legislation. 
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Senator Humrnurey. I understand. f" 

Senator Ture. In other words, we definitely know that March 8, 
when it arrives, and if there is some assurance that legislation will be 
enacted 

Mr. McLarn. We will hold these funds until we see it is enacted. 

Senator Ture. You will hold them. And that there will be a pos- 
sibility of changing the date on the final signup so that: you will not 
have foreclosed on the farmer that took us in good faith and did not 
sign up expecting that we would do something on the corn legislation. 

fr. McLary. Exactly right. 

Another reason why we felt we should do this, in the event you 
get no new legislation we envisioned farmers in some areas where we 
might have some unfortunate experience because of hail or other 
things, later on, saying, “Well, we didn’t understand that cutoff date 
meant what you said. We thought there was going to be legislation 
down the road here a month or so.” 

And we didn’t want any misunderstanding like we had last year. 

Senator Casr. If I may make one observation based on the point 
raised by Senator Thye, that is a real problem in counties where they 
were hit by a hard drought last year and have had dry weather, and 
are getting pretty heavy signups. 

This bill, S. 1441, would take care of that by providing that pay- 
ments could be in kind where the signup exceeds the cash allotted. It 
does meet that situation by letting them take the corn out of storage 
for paying on those signups that exceed funds allotted. 

Senator Humprrey. Over and above the amount of money that is 
available under the program ? 

Senator Casr. Yes. 

Mr. McLar. I think we should point out—in this connection, I 
have not seen Senator Case’s bill. Of course, it will have the effect of 
utilizing more funds than are currently allotted under the Soil Bank 
Act. 

I think that is something that the Senate ought to take into con- 
sideration. 

Senator Humpurey. That is, would have to reimburse CCC. 

Senator Casr. It could be within the total framework of the soil- 
bank goals. It might exceed the cash allotment. I recognize that, 
eventually you ae probably pass legislation to repair the impair- 
ment of the CCC funds. 

On the other hand, you would have accomplished the purpose and 
the purposes set forth by Secretary Benson many times that the idea 
is not to put grain in storage but to get it to market. 

You once eliminate that great overstorage of the surplus, then you 
get back to your normal marketing situation more quickly. 

Senator Humrurey. Would you restrict that to corn that is fed, 
so it is not available for sale and thereby acting as rather a depressing 
effect on the market? 

Senator Casz. It would help to feed it, of course, but I would not 
accept the idea that it would-be price depressant. The corn is over 
here in the storage bins. And the farmer who can’t put into the soil 
bank as many acres as he wants, is going to plant those acres. 

Consequently, you will have both corn that he raises, as well as 
what is already in the bin. 
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Senator HickenLoorrer. That would require legislation, however, 
wouldn’t it? 

Senator Casr. I am proposing that. 

Senator Hickenoorrr. To take it out of storage? 

Senator Casr. He can take payments in kind now—if he wants to— 
he can take his certificate and cash it in corn. 

Mr. McLarty. We have given a premium of 5 percent. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I understand. If he used up the cash allot- 
ment and then began to use corn, it would require legislation. 

Senator Cass. I think that would be accomplished by this bill. 
Since you raise that point I would like to point out that it is not price 
depressing. Actually, it would be a price stimulant, if anything. 

ou see if the corn is maintained in your storage bin and not drawn 
upon, because the farmer cannot put these acres into the soil bank, 
he will plant the acres and get more corn. He has both corn that he 
raises and the corn in the bin. 

But if you let him put into the soil bank either 50 acres or 50 percent 
of his allotment then that part which is over and above the amount 
for which you pay him cash—the 20 acres or the 30 percent of his allot- 
ment—you seteie the total corn in being by that much. It is a price 
stimulant rather than a depressant, whether he feeds it or not. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. McLain, each of these bills, so far as one 
can see, has an acreage base of about 51 million acres. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. There are variables in the bills. Some are 
only for 1 year, others are with no limitation. There is also the com- 

ulsory figure of 15 percent to be set aside for soil-bank purposes. 
here is a difference, however, in some of the bills. Only one bill, 
1382, requires a 15-percent reduction out of the actual corn allotment. 

Mr. McLatn. Acreage reserve. 

Senator Humprmery. Out of the actual allotment, out of the actual 
base of corn. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. What you are really seeking here is to cut 
down corn production, is that correct ? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Because of your carryover ? 

Mr. McLatn. That is the purpose of the act. 

Senator Humpurey. To cut down corn production ? 

Mr. McLatrn. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. It has been brought out many times before that 
when you divert acres, when acres are cut out and they are put into 
something else it does not cut down production, it makes an alternate 
crop. 

How do you think you will best cut down corn production, by allow- 
ing any 15 percent of the total tillable acreage on the farm to go into 
the — bank or requiring a 15 percent cut in the acreage allotted for 
corn ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. Well, I think that probably your proposal, Senator 
Humphrey, so far as corn itself is concerned, if it were complied with 
would get the largest percentage of actual corn reduction. 

You must bear this in mind that it is a voluntary program. 

The provision to permit 15 percent to come out through the con- 
servation reserve will keep some producers in line that would otherwise 
not participate. 
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Senator Humpnrey. It is generally the less productive land. 

Mr. McLarn. It will always be, whether you have it in acreage 
reserve or conservation reserve, in my opinion. I think I know and 
I think you realize that. 

I think the danger in going this other way is that it will not be 
accepted by as many farmers as the other approach that these other 
bills permit. Ithink that is important. 

Senator Humpurey. I’ve had someinteresting tabulations from your 
own Department indicating that where you have a larger allotment 
and a little higher price on your support, you can get more participa- 
tion and as a result less production. When you have the total acreage 
at a reasonable figure, 51 million being a figure pretty well agreed 
upon, and put a price for compliance at let us say, as I proposed in my 
bill, $1.50 a bushel, you do have some incentive to get people to comply. 

oy thing I am worried about is whether you will get compliance 
at $1.51. 

Mr. McLarn. I would like to put it this way: I think there will be 
a lot of farmers, if permitted to plant up to their share of 51 million, 
who will comply with that and put 15 percent in the conservation 
reserve. 

Senator Humrnurey. That is correct. 

Mr. McLarn. [ am sure if they do not have that permission they 
will not comply because the allotment is just lower than they can live 
with. 

Senator Humpnrey. They were also used to $1.50 last year. 

Mr. McLain. I understand. And to take this privilege away from 
them, I think you would find would cause a lot of farmers just to stay 
out completely. 

Senator Humpurey. Even though you paid them 19 cents a bushel 
more? [mean when I say “pay them,” that is a loan price—$1.50 
a bushel on 51 million acres, provided they take 15 percent of their 
allotted base for corn and put it into the soil bank under the acreage 
reserve section which gives them a reasonably good payment, by the 
way, for what they take out. What do you pay now, dedi 90 cents? 

Mr. McLarn. Ninety cents. 

Senator Humpnrey. You take 15 percent out and you pay 90 cents 
a bushel of estimated average yield on that and you leave 85 percent in 
and you make $1.50 a bushel on that. 

Don’t you think that gives you more compliance than $1.31, requir- 
ing them to take 15 percent out and put it under conservation reserve 
which gives you $3 an acre, something like that? 

Mr. McLaxrn. Of course, it is a debatable question. Farmers them- 
selves have answered that. 

I think the other thing you must recognize, Senator Humphrey, in 
this whole deliberation on corn, we have been accused of favoring the 
corn farmer. 

I think that is not a true statement. I just don’t think—— 

Senator Humpnrey. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. McLarty. We have been accused in the administering of the 
program last year of favoring the corn farmer. I don’t think that 
isso. I think you agree. 

Senator Humpnurey. I am not making any such charge. 
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Mr. McLain. I think the danger in your proposal is, to lift this 
support level to $1.50, other commodity groups might say, “Why not 
do it with all commodities?” 

This is a problem that I think must be recognized here when we are 
trying to get legislation through. 

Senator Humrnrey. I feel something like Senator Hicklenlooper 
said here—we are not wed to any proposal. What we are thinking 
about is to get the best that will work. 

Mr. McLatn. That is right. 

Senator Humrnurey. The objective is to cut down production and 
thereby bring supply and demand in reasonable balance. In the lighit 
of the carryovers we have, how do you do it ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think you would have a difficult time under the cur- 
rent supply situation with a carryover estimated next October 1, of 
close to a billion and a half bushels, of making this $1.50 look all 
right to other commodities. That is all I am saying. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you mind having someone in the De- 
partment relate the carryover of a billion 500 million or a billion 
400 hundred-plus million to the census of cattle and hogs to be fed 
relating it to prior years ¢ 

When we hear about a billion and a half bushels of corn carry- 
over in 1957, it does not mean the same thing as if you carried a bil- 
lion and a half bushels in 1940 because really what you are talking 
about in terms of carryover is how many weeks of feed do you have 
proportionately related to the number of livestock or the number of 
animals to be fed. 

Mr. McLaxn. If you did that I think you should include all feed 
grains because, as you know, they are interchangeable. 

Other grains have been used in place of corn. 

Senator Humrnrey. I think that would be all right to do that 
with other feeds. 

In this instance I think we ought to relate it to corn. Whenever 
you hear about a billion and a half carryover it frightens people. 
It is like talking of having so many pounds of milk. It depenids upon 
how many babies you are going to feed whether or not it is excessive. 

Mr. McLain. Yes, we will be glad to do that. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 


Feed grains: Carryover at beginning of marketing year per animal unit, United 
States, 1950-56 


| Carryover Grain-consum- 

















| stocks at ing animal Stocks per 
Year | beginning of | unitsfed dur- | animal unit 
| marketing ing feeding 
year ! year 

Thousand tons Thousands Pounds 
Pee hese abe hv aN cp senescepoeusentns Sel 30, 547 168, 095 364 
ee ee peddling eakesees Toe han SEES 28, 599 167, 349 342 
nh ibaa atehaedbukneondmdhnedte6 wit oat-eRhn dace a 20,115 158, 815 254 
Wittens 5 = na cccinanievec~ avon. ~saseee aay 26, 960 156, 741 | 344 
ie enn niiistin atin beseenr sR psid in gan Re ert heeeals bs 31, 708 161, 458 392 
1955 __ 39, 051 164, 907 474 
We he id daca ind. cAn edhe ~ cp ctivge shaew ss <apmdesycneph 43, 271 163, 000 530 





| ' 


1 Corn and sorghum grains, Oct. 1; oats and barley, July 1. 
2 Preliminary. 
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Senator Atken. Was not that report isSued a few days ago—it was 
for all feeds—showing substantially a higher amount per animal 
available—— 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Arken. Than had been for a long time. I do not recall 
but isn’t there a record feed supply available? 

Mr. McLain. We have those figures. 

Senator A1rxen. You can divide that into corn, oats, and barley and 
grain sorghum, if you want. 

Mr. McLarn. I am sure you realize this. The point is that these 
feeds are all interchangeable. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Senator Arxen. The thing that disturbs me are these increasing 
transportation costs which reach 50 cents a bushel or so by the time 
it gets from my part of the country to the gulf coast. 

I understand they are actually taking land out of cotton, for in- 
stance, in the gulf coast and putting it into corn because when you 
take the Midwest price for corn and add transportation to it, it pays 
you to put in more acres of corn in the noncommercial areas. 

And the transportation costs have been steadily increasing, until 
that factor is actually affecting production. 

Senator Humpnurey. Could we have one other analysis made so we 
can look at this thing objectively: 

Let us take a 100 acre corn allotment on the farm, and analyze that 
related to income possibilities according to the separate bills that 
are here, and how they would be applied ? 

Could you do that? 

Mr. McLarn. We will be glad to do that. That will take a little 
time. 

Senator Humpurey. Relate it to the farmer’s income, his income 
off that 100 acres. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, of course, that is a little difficult todo. On the 
basis of corn income or how? 

Senator Humpnrey. I am talking about 100 acres of corn. 

Mr. McLatn. And leave livestock out altogether ? 

Senator Humpnrer. Just 100 acres of corn. That is the base or 
allotment, whatever term you wish to use. 

Mr. McLarty. We will be glad, Senator, to come forward with what 
we can. We have lots of brains in the Department. Just so we are 
sure what you want. 

Senator Humpurey. What we are talking about is the corn income. 
Feed prices have a direct relationship to cattle prices, we know, even 
though that is a belated recognition on the part of some people. 

Mr. McLarty. Not on my part. 

Senator Humpnurey. But for sometime in the Department there was 
a little difference of opinion about this, I might say. 

Mr. McLarty. All right. 

Senator Humrpurey. I am talking about a hundred allotted corn 
acres of Farmer Jones. 

Let us take S. 1125, S. 1014, S. 1013—all of the bills that we have 
here—and relate that to actual income. 
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What would the farmer get under those respective bills in income 
relating to the price for the corn he produces and the amount of money 
that he would get in soil bank payment under the respective bills, and 
what is your estimated aggregate total under each? Because, essen- 
tially, compliance will depend upon whether or not Mr. Farmer can 
have enough income coming from both his production and his pay- 
ments to make it worth his while. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. MeLatrn. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Murrry. I don’t know how it will work out. I think it 
would be interesting to see. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 


CASE I 


A farmer in Grundy County, UL, with a 100-acre corn base as his share of 
51 million acres, under bill S, 1125: 
1. Under the present allotment of 37,288,889 acres he would have an allotment 
of 73 acres. 
73 X57.1 (1957 normal yield) =—4.168 bushels. 
4.168 bushels < $1.36 (National support rate for 1957 allotment crop) =$5,- 
668.48). 
2. If he put the maximum acreage in the soil bank reserve (30 percent of 
allotment or 20 acres, whichever is the larger) : 
73X30 percent=21.9 acres, therefore he could put 20 acres in soil bank 
reserve. 
20 $52.00 (1957 soil bank reserve rate per acre)=soil bank payment, 
$1,040.00. 
73—20=53 acres. 
5357.1 (1957 normal yield) =3,026 bushels. 
3,026 X $1.36 (1957 support rate)=corn sales income, $4,115.36. 
$4,115.36+$1,040.00—total soil bank reserve payment and price support, 
$5,155.36 plus income from the 13 acres diverted from corn. 


1957 commercial corn area, 85th Cong., 1st sess., 8S. 1125—Corn loan rate ($1.36), 
which is 77 percent of parity 


1957 allot- 1957 soil 


1957 allot- 1957 soil 

















State ment bank base State ment bank base 
acres acres 
FSS ae 303, 314 414, 842 |} Nebraska_......._...__.- 4, 272, 390 5, 706, 576 
Avkanees. . 220-5 sac. -ic- 87, 706 119, 955. || New Jersey.._.........-... 104, 900 143, 472 
Delaware..._..---- cad 108, 971 149, 039 |} North Carolina__- caae 850, 262 1, 162, 902 
Georgia. .......... ais 378, 147 517,191 || North Dakota__-.-__- 465% 71, 182 97, 355 
ee 5, 857, 909 8, O11, 861 June 6. «. s-kb44-- -| 2,156, 7 2, 949, 833 
AR | 3,016, 533 4,125,712 || Pennsylvania. ____.._.- 582, 079 796, 109 
Re gre ca. tis i 6, 862, 686 9, 386, 093 || South Dakota._........—- 1, 948, 675 2, 665, 202 
Ssh ediharonane See? 905, 079 1, 237, 876 || Tennessee.__--...__..__-- 458, 135 626, 591 
eee 909, 810 1, 244, 347 AI once dives ing al 123, 548 168, 977 
NE ccstnracoansties 263, 825 360, 834 || West Virginia. ......___- 15, 835 21, 657 
Michigan....-..__....__-. 995, 695 1,361, 812 |} Wiseonsin_............_. 1, 297, 998 1,775, 272 
Minnesota...............| 3,436,176 4, 699, 657 —— —— 
PEMD, 5 <¢00--- combiier 2, 381, 250 3, 256, 835 | ALL MS 37, 288, 889 | 51, 000, 000 
CASE II 


The same farmer in Grundy County, Ill, under 8. 1014. No 1957 corn allot- 
ment, 51,000,000 acre soil bank : 
1. 100 acre corn base with maximum acreage under soil bank reserve (20 
acres or 30 percent of base, administration determination) : 
100 X30 percent=30 acres. 
30X$52.00 (1957 soil bank reserve rate per acre)=S. B., $1,560.00. 
70 acres planted to corn 57.1 (1957 normal yield) =3,997 bushels. 
3,997 bushels X$1.86 (not less than support rate under S. 1014) =$5,- 
435.92 corn sales. 
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$5,435.92 +$1,560,00=total soil bank reserve payment and. price support, 
$6,995.92. 
2. 100 acre corn base, all planted to corn (15 percent put into conservation 
reserve) : 
100 X 57.1 (1957 normal yield)=5,170 bushels eligible for price support. 
5,710 bushels X $1.836=$7,765.60. 


15 acres conservation reserveX$13.00 (1957 conservation payment 
rate) $195.00. 


$6,600.08+-$195.00—total price support and conservation reserve pay- 
ment, $7,960.60. 


1957 commercial corn area, 85th Cong., 1st sess., S. 1014—Price support not less 
than 75 percent of parity, which would be $1.82 




















1957 allot- 1957 soil 1957 allot- | 1957 soil 
State ment bank base State ment bank base 
acres acres 

euscticlissitianaenil tai Tish a hcehla es RR ae a Adame | 

Alabama..............- None | "dng ‘sen {| Wephdae 2224 2840 | bow None | 5, 706, 576 
Agee o 54. 3.2 b tel None 119, 955 || New Jersey....__.. None 143, 472 
sh in i ond emeinn | None 149, 039 || North Carolina___. None 1, 162, 902 
Cae cecn tans None 517, 191 || North Dakota..____.____-. None 97, 355 
ee a... | None cL... None 2, 949, 833 
0 ae None 4,125,712 || Pennsylvania_....---....- None 796, 109 
) EMS A None 9, 386,093 || South Dakota.__________- None 2, 665, 202 
I on dice ha eh cin hac piel None 1, 237,876 || Temnessee............... None 626, 591 
Kentucky -__- debe None 1, 244,347 || Virginia.................-] None 168, 977 
Maryland... .......-.-- None 360, 834 || West Virginia. _.___.____- None 21, 657 
Michigan.........--.-...- None 1, 361, $12 || Wisconsin... ...........- None 1, 775, 272 
Minnesota... ......--- ‘ None 4, 699, 657 — erat 
BOGE asc Se ssa | None 3, 256, 835 ROP ue treo Bt at seed 51, 000, 000 





CASE III 


The same farm in Grundy County, Illinois—S. 1013 No 1957 Corn Allotment— 
51,000,000 Soil Bank base: 
100 acre corn base with maximum acreage under soil ban* reserve, 30 
acres. 
30 < $52.00 (soil bank reserve rate per acre), $1,560.00. 
Planted to corn, 70 acres < 57.1 (1957 normal yield) =3.997 bushels. 
3,997 bushels X $1.31 (not less than support rate under 8. 1013), $5,236.07. 


$1,560.00+-$5,236.07=total soil bank reserve and price support payment, 
$6,796.07. 


1957 commercial corn area, 85th Cong., Ist sess., S. 1013—Price support not less 
than 70 percent of parity, which would be $1.24 

















| 1957 allot- | 1957 soil 1957 allot- | 1957 soil 
State ment bank base |} State |} ment bank base 
acres acres 
Alabama. .__- 2 | None... 414, 842 || Nebraska... ...-...._- | None. 242] 5, 706, 576 
ATROMIRE, 5 0.900. 5sescses-| NOMRinns 119, 955 || New Jersey.............. | None...._. 143, 472 
Delaware... ___- _.| None... 149, 039 || North Carolina None.___- | 1,162, 902 
estate. us, tis bch. aus None...- 517,191 || North Dakota__.______- .| None_.... 97, 355 
Illinois. .......- .---| None......| 8,011, 861 || Ohio... -.... epee) es 2, 949, 833 
MED 55 0 dedcctensddace None......| 4, 125,712 || Pennsylvania__ no-tee-s5] None_____- 796, 109 
i lita die iss akin aca ie None......| 9, 386,093 || South Dakota.__...._....| None___.. 2, 665, 202 
Kansas_- Jécieueetd] PROeL A 1, 237, 876 || Tenmessee__.___....-__. | None.__. 626, 591 
Kentucky................|/ Nome.....- 1 S06, O67 i VIN osc cawensich lates | None..... 168, 977 
Maryland _- Shona Seance 360, 834 || West Virginia_...___..-__| None_____- 21, 657 
A RS None._...- | 1,361,812 |} Wisconsin __._.-...- ...| None.,.... 1, 775, 272 
eee. ein ae 4, 699, 657 a ne 
Missouri... ...-.....---..} None...... 3, 256, 835 MOG UH WRU EEA | 51, 000, 006 


Senator Munpr. While we are seeking out tables and analysis from 
the Department of Agriculture—they will all be helpful—I wish you 
would also make one indicating under the bill which I introduced, 
which provides 52 million, instead of 51, and do that on the basis of 

89272573 
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the testimony Secretary Benson gave before our committee sometime 


ago, when he 


ointed out that the 52 additional counties were added 


in 1956 and added about a million eight-plus acres of production. 
Fifty-two million acres in 1957 is the same pretty much as 51 mil- 


lion acres would have been in 1956. 


I would like to have you provide a table breakdown by States indi- 
eating how many additional acres 52 million would provide by States. 
Mr. McLarn. We will be glad to do that. 
Senator Munpr. Thank you. 
(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 


1957 commercial corn area—Senator Mundt’s bill at 52,000,000-acre soil bank 









































Senator | Senator 
| Mundt’s | 1957 soil Mundt’s | 1957 soil | 
State proposed | bank base} Differ- State proposed | bank base Differ- 
bill acres ence bill acres ence 
52,000,000 52,000,000 
base acres base acres | 
| } 
pas | — - paws - aeumees | a as " — 

Alabama.___.--.-. 422, 976 414, 842 8, 134 Nebraska_-__...___| 5, 818, 470 5, 706, 576 | 111, 894 
Arkansas 122,307 | 119,955 2, 352 || New Jersey------- 146, 285 143, 472 2, 813 
Delaware --------- 151, 961 149, 039 2,922 || North Carolina_-__| 1, 185,704 | 1, 162,902 22, 802 
I isan hiarcomnath 527,322 | 517,191 10, 141 North Dakota__-__| 99, 265 | 97, 355 1, 910 
Ronee 8, 168,956 | 8,011,861 | 157,095 || Ohio__.__..______- | 3,007, 673 | 2,949, 833 57, 840 
Wee doco. 4, 206, 608 | 4, 125, 712 80, 896 Pennsylvania____- 811,719 796, 109 15, 610 
| RE SE 9, 570, 134 | 9, 386, 093 184, 041 South Dakota 2, 717, 460 | 2,665,202 | 52, 258 
a 1, 262, 148 | 1, 237, 876 24, 272 || Tennessee . ___---- 638, 877 626,591 | 12, 286 
Kentucky Seceendenil 1, 268, 746 | 1,244, 374 24, 399 Virginia .......... 172, 290 168, 977 3, 313 
Maryland _...-..| 367,909 | 360,834 7,075 || West Virginia_____| 22, 083 21, 657 426 
Michigan_--- .| 1, 388, 514 | 1,361,812 26, 702 Wisconsin_ -_--_-__- | 1,810,081 | 1,775,272 34, 809 
Minnesota .| 4,791, 807 | 4,699,657 | 92,150 | - j= 
Missouri__.....--- 3, 320, 695 | 3, 256, 835 63, 860 |  —- \52, 00 000, 000 000,000 1, 000, 000 

' 





Senator Humpnrey. Any other questions of the Secretary ? 

Senator Aiken. I have one question. In the event that no legisla- 
tion is passed, and you put a price support under noncompliance < corn, 
then what would the support be for corn in the noncommercial areas ? 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Coffman can answer that. 

Senator ArkeEN. Maybe you have told the committee about that. 

Mr. McLarty. The support under the law, under those conditions, 
would be 70 percent of parity. 

Mr. Ciaupe T. Corrman (Office of the General Counsel). Under 
which bill ? 

Mr. McLarn. In the event that we have no new bill at all and we 
support noncompliance corn in the commercial area, what will price 
support be in the noncommercial areas / 

Mr. CorrMan. 70 percent of parity. 

Senator Arken. The support would have to be at least $1.26—is that 
what it figures out to? 

Mr. McLain. Par ity is now $1.81. It would be 70 percent of that. 

Senator Arken. The support price for corn in the noncommercial 
areas would, under the law, have to be at least $1.26 ? 

Mr. McLain. If we supported noncompliance corn; yes. 

Senator Arken. To be fair, you would have to support all corn at 
$1.26. If you supported none -ompliance corn in the commercial corn 
area at $1.15 or $1.10, we will say as has been suggested, you would 
have to support the price of corn in the noncommercial areas at a 
higher rate than you did in the commercial areas, which would still 


further encourage the shift in production areas. 








i 
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Mr. McLarty. Yes. - 

Senator Arken. I think that is something we want to consider seri- 
ously. If there is no legislation at all, you are really going to encour- 
age production of corn in noncommercial areas where they can raise 
100 bushels to the acre the same as in the others. 

Mr. McLain. We are apt to encourage it in the commercial areas. It 
is impossible for the heavy corn-producing States to live with it as 
it is. And we cannot let the price of corn drop sharply, as you well 
know. 

Senator ArkEeNn.: You would have to encourage production of corn in 
the commercial areas, or be unfair to them ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Senator Ture. In other words, what the Department is faced with 
is that you are mandatorily bound to do something relative to the 
supports of corn. Is that the interpretation ? 

Mr. McLain. No. 

Senator Ture. You can do as you please, but you, in your own good 
conscience 

Mr. McLain. We will not let the price of corn drop sharply. 


Senator Tuyr. That you would not let the drop—you would have 
to come in and stipulate 


Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. As Senator Aiken has stated, if in the commercial 
area you set corn supports at $1.10—did I understand you rightly ? 

Senator ArkEN. I said if they were set at $1.10, which we have 
heard frequently suggested for noncompliance corn. 

Mr. McLarn. Let us not get it out of the premise. I want the record 
straight on that. 

Senator Arken. I am not saying that. I am using it as a hypo- 
thetical case. 

Senator Ture. To carry it through further, as Senator Aiken stated 
it, if the Department was to set it at $1.10 in the commercial area, 
then you would be mandatorily bound in the noncommercial area to 
set the support 

Mr. McLain. At 70 percent of parity. 

Senator Ture. At 70 percent of parity, and at 70 percent of parity 
it would figure $1.26. 

Senator AITKEN, $1.27. 

Senator Ture. It would be $1.25 plus. 

Senator A1KEN. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. In that particular instance, if you did that, you 
would without question encourage production of corn in the noncom- 
mercial area in great quantities at $1.26 plus, as the support; and, 
therefore, it is absolutely mandatory, unless we throw our agricultural 
economy into chaos, that we do something here with these many bills 
before us. 

Mr. McLary. Remember this about the unfairness: In addition to 
what you have said, producers in the noncommercial area do not have 
to comply with limitations to get support. 

Senator Tre. That is correct with none of the crops that are in 
the program at the present time, because the act is so written that the 
moment that you support the corn producer in the commercial area at 
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any figure, you are mandatorily bound to name a support on the non- 
commercial corngrower. 

Mr. McLary. You get that in there; that word “noncompliance,” 
because that is important. 

Senator Humpurey. What you are saying is that you will support 
noncompliance corn at $1.26 under existing law even if we pass noth- 
ing—I mean you could. 

Mr. McLain. If we support the noncompliance corn in the commer- 
cial area we would be required under law to do that. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have already indicated that you planned 
on supporting it. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Aiken said about $1.27. 

Senator ArkKeN. $1.26 or more, minimum. 

Senator Humpurey. Yet the legislation we are recommending is 
$1.31 for compliers when they take 15 percent out. 

Mr. McLatn. Of course, we were not responsible for this p:ovision 
in the act. 

Senator Humpnurey. No. I understand that. I understand that. 
But may I point out that I am not complaining about $1.27 as being 
wrong for outside the commercial area. I think if anybody is going 
to raise corn he is entitled to $1.27. We have such things as a mini- 
mum-wage law. Even if you are not a good worker you are entitled 
to $1 an hour. 

Senator A1xen. They are pretty nearly bound to support corn at 
$1.26 or $1.27 with the sky the limit as it relates to acreage. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Senator Arxen. The production is limited to the number of acres 
that are available in and out of the commercial area—which is no 
limit. 

Senator Ture. But, Mr. Chairman, at that point, however, in the 
commercial area would the man be entitled—if you do not name a 
support—would he be entitled in the commercial area to get the 
$1.26 plus? 

Mr. McLarn. Let me see what your question is. If we have the cur- 
rent program and do not get any new legislation would the noncom- 
plier be entitled to any support ? 

Senator Ture. He would not be entitled to it, but in the event you 
get no legislation, then what will you be faced with, is just exactly 
what they are now signing up for and that is, your 37 million plus 
acres; is that right? 

Mr. McLat1n. That is right. 

Senator Ture. In the commercial area. Then what do you do to 
the corn producer in other than the commercial area ? 

Mr. McLarn. There is a provision in the law, requiring price sup- 
port at 75 percent of the support in the commercial area. 

Senator Ture. So Hi of the commercial area you actually 
would be supporting the corn producer at what level ? 

Mr. McLatrn. It would be 75 percent of $1.36—75 percent of the 
opp HE in the commercial area; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Roserr P. Beacu (Commodity Stabilization Service). Yes. 

Senator Ture. Let us get that into the price per bushel. 

Mr. McLarn. 75 percent of the support in the commercial area which 
is now $1.36—it would be 75 percent of that. 
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Senator Ture. Let us get that into dollars and cents. 

Senator Arken. Abouta dollar. 

Mr. McLain. About a dollar. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you support corn at a dollar. 

Senator Humpnurey. $1.02. 

Senator Tuyr. In the noncommercial area, in any amount that he 
wishes to produce. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. =. 

Senator Tuyr. That is providing the new law stands as now it 1s 
interpreted. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. That is, 37 million plus acres is the program that 
you are administering. ; 

Mr. McLaxy. And assuming that we do not support noncompliance 
corn in the commercial area. 

Senator Ture. That is assuming that you do not ? 

Mr. McLain, Yes. 

Senator Ture. That you do not support the noncomplier. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Senator Ture, But if you support the noncomplier then what 
change does that impose upon the noncommercial grower ? 

Mr. McLarty. As Senator Aiken pointed out, around $1.26 or $1.27. 

Senator Torr. So you have two problems here that are absolutely 
threatening you with chaos, insofar as the corn producer in this Nation 
is concerned, 


If you do nothing, you take the noncommercial grower down to 


$1.02. If you support the noncomplier you immediately jack the man 
producing in the noncommercial area up to $1.26 plus. 

So you have those two chaoses confronting you as a Department 
Administrator. 

Mr. McLarn. Weare aware of the choices facing us. 

Senator Ture. So it is imperative that Congress do something with 
these various bills before us ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. 

Senator Case. We have had a pretty drastic illustration by what 
happened in our State. South Dakota’s allotment was fixed at 2,276,- 
000 acres but 3,069,000 acres were planted. 

The allotment for 1957 under the 37 million national figure is 
dropped from that 2.7 down to 1.9, a drop of 800,000 acres or better 
than a third. 

And yet the estimated plantings for this year are 3,045,000 acres, 
practically the same planting that we had in 1955. 

If you support the noncomplier in the commercial counties at $1.26 
or $1.27 and the complier at $1.31, there will not be very many 
compliers. 

Senator Humpurey, Exactly what I have been trying to say. I 
do not think anybody is proposing that under the law you can support 
the noncompliers at less than $1.26. You made my case. I am very 
appreciative. 

senator Case. If you get $1.27 for unlimited acres, you are likely 
to take that rather than take $1.31 under allotments. 

Senator Humpnrey. Exactly, Iagree. Do you plan on supporting 
noncompliers at less than $1.26 ? 
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Mr. McLary. As I said in the statement here, we will not let the 
price of corn go down to the detriment of all farmers. The Secretary 
said that. We intend to comply with it. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, $1.26 is the very basic mini- 
mum price, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McLain. Your judgment on that is as good as anybody’s is. 

Senator Humpurey. You are very kind. 

Senator Younc. What is your policy right now? What is the 
Department’s policy right now with respect to soybeans? I have 
received many complaints from producers that the policy of the 
Department is to sell the soybeans as soon as the Government acquires 
them. And they tell me that out in the rural areas that the purchasers 
of the soybeans are holding off awaiting until the Government takes 
over the soybeans for the reason they will get them at a cheaper price. 

Mr. McLaty. We have announced our policy on soybeans well ahead 
of time, so farmers and everybody else understood what it was. 

We indicated earlier in the fall when we saw what a tremendous 
crop we had that we would not sell beans back at a discount price 
after we took possession for export or for domestic use. 

As we approached the time of the close of the loan period we indi- 
sated what our selling price would be. It is above the boat rate. 

The 1956 crop of soybeans to be taken off at May 31 will be sold 
for either domestic or export use at the 1956 crop support price at 
point of production plus the carrying charge. 

We take the loan rate at the point of production and add on a cent 
and a half for June, for July 3 cents, for August 414 cents, for 
September 6 cents. 

In other words, we keep the thing above the loan rate all through 
the marketing year. 

And if we see we are in trouble we will look at it at that time. 

Senator Younc. Many of these producers say that if you had an- 
nounced the policy of holding onto the soybeans that the price would 
be higher now. There would not have been half as much under the 
loan program. 

Mr. McLain. Senator Young, that program has been one of the 
programs that has worked marvelously. A lot of producers urged 
it. A year ago when we raised the support rates to 75 percent many 
said not to doit. They said to keep it at 70. 

We have not had any trouble with soybeans. We moved them. 
Soybeans have been in one of the most healthy positions of any com- 
modity, in my opinion. 

We do not get a flock of soybeans on our hands to depress the market 
for future operations. They would like to see them move out. 

And processors, I think, want to run their plants around the clock 
because there is a terrific demand for protein. 

The only way you will do that is to keep the bean price reasonably 
above the support rate and that is what we have done. 

We have announced it so everybody knows what we will do. 

Senator Youna. Is there a higher percentage of the farmers taking 
out loans under the price-support program than before? 


Mr. McLarty. The crop is up tremendously. And whenever the 


crop is up you expect loan activity to be greater. 
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In spite of the tremendous crop we have had, soybeans have been 
above the loan rate most of the time in most areas. That is a re- 
markable thing. 

Senator Tuyr. Right at this point, the whole purpose of the soil 
bank was to try in some manner to control the type of crops that 
had normally been used and planted on the acres diverted from the 
different basic crops such as corn, cotton, and wheat. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Every time you diverted or reduced the corn acreage 
or a cotton acreage or a wheat acreage, you forced either the planting 
of soybeans in one area of the Nation or sorghum grains in another 
area or a combination of soybeans and corn in the borderline of your 
cotton area. 

The whole purpose of the soil bank was to reduce the overall number 
of acres harvested in the given year. That is why you have such an 
important question involved in this corn acreage. 

You either get a corn program that will get compliance, or other- 
wise you are going to add to your feed grain surpluses by increasing 
corn production by switching over into soybeans or some of the other 
related crops. 

It is necessary that we enact legislation that will encourage soil-bank 
participation or otherwise we don’t resolve our surplus problems. 

Mr. McLarn. We agree with that. That is why the President took 
note of this in the message that he sent to Congress. That is why the 
Secretary was before this full committee on January 29. That is why 
I was before the House committee on January 30. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, while we are speaking to that sub- 
ject, it was on February the 26th that I addressed a letter to Secretary 
Benson wherein I asked that an extension of the date of March 8 be 
inade in order that we would have the time required to enact the legis- 
lation before the farmer was confronted with the question of a signup. 

Senator Huwpenrey. Would you like to have that incorporated in 
the record ? 

Senator Ture. I ask that it be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Humpurey. Very well. That may be done. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

FEBRUARY 28, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra TArrt BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. SecreTary: I respectfully urge that the signup date for the 1957 


acreage reserve program for corn be extended from the present date, March 8, 
to a later date. 

The approximately 37,288,000 national corn acreage allotment is too low. Not 
many farmers will be able to comply with this low corn acreage allotment. If 
compliance is not obtained, then the soil bank is placed in jeopardy for the year 
1957 on the corn acreage, which will result in continued overproduction in our 
feed grains, thereby further adding to our surplus problems and the possible 
jeopardy of all livestock, poultry, and dairy prices by increased production. 

I had hoped that Congress would have legislated and established a new na- 
tional corn acreage allotment before this date. This has not been accomplished. 
All bills introduced in the Senate have been referred to a subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, chairmaned by Olin D. Johnston of South Caro- 
lina. This committee has scheduled hearings to commence Monday, March 4. 
The length of hearing has not yet been determined. Therefore, it is imperative 
that the signup date of March 8 be deferred to a much later date. 
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I regret exceedingly that the farmers are placed in this uncertain position 
relative to their crop plans. I assure you that I shall endeavor, as I have in the 


past, to have enacted legislation clarifying the question at the earliest possible 
date. 


With kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 

Senator Humpnrry. I thought maybe we ought to proceed with 
Congressman Schwengel here. You will stay with us, anyway. We 
may want to ask you some more questions. 

I just want to pin this down. As we understand it now, the $1.26 
would be the price for corn under the existing law for noncompliers in 
the commercial area. 

Mr. McLarty. I didn’t say that. You may have said that. 
eae Humenrey. What did you say? I want to get what was 
said. 

Mr. McLatn. Senator Aiken said if we supported noncompliance 
corn in the commercial area that the law would require support at 
$1.26 outside of the commercial area. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is right. 

Mr. McLarn. I did not say that is what would be done in the com- 
mercial area. You have said it. 

Senator Humpurey. You did say you would support outside corn 
at $1.26. And you have also said that you are fair and just. So I 
would imagine that would mean fairness and justice would require 
the same level in the commercial areas. 

Senator Arken. Yes, if you are going to be fair—equally fair to 
everybody—that inasmuch as the law would require support in the 
noncommercial areas at $1.26 or $1.27. 

Senator Humpnrey. Right. 

Senator A1rken. You would about have to establish the same support 
level in the commercial areas, assuming that support was given to 
noncompliance corn ? 

Senator Humenrey. And the Assistant Secretary said the Depart- 
ment was equally concerned over these matters and was not going to 
let the corn farmer down; is that about right? 

Mr. McLary. I think you fully understand. 

Senator Humpurey. That is a very diplomatic statement, Mr. 
McLain. 

The proposal that you support provides $1.31; is that right? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Arxen. That is not less than 70 percent support ? 

Mr. McLarn. I have indicated in my testimony we are willing to 
accept the Andresen amended proposal. We are willing to accept 
what Senator Hickenlooper and Senator Martin and others have pro- 
posed. We are in the position that we would like to see some legisla- 
tion in order to help the corn farmer. 

Senator Humpurey. I am trying to talk prices. The price is $1.31. 
That is what you have announced. 

Mr. McLatn. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. That would be on 51 million acres, for base 
acreage. And it would also require 15 percent to be shifted over into 
some form of the soil bank. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 
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Senator Arken. How could you announce it as $1.31 under the 
present law? Seventy-five percent of $1.81 comes out to $1.35%. 

Mr. McLarn. I am getting back to the initial proposal. We will 
accept the Andresen proposal which would bring it up to the 75. 

Senator ArkEN. Your $1.31 is based on legislation which has, not 
been enacted—it is on proposed legislation ? 

Senator Humpnurry. S. 1013. 

Mr. McLain. S. 1013 is the one. That did do that.. And the pro- 
posal of Seantor Hickenlooper and Seantor Martin would put, the 
price support at $1.31 for the year 1957. That is one approach, 

And the other approach is to permit those farmers who voted this 
thing down to operate within their share of the 373, million acre allot- 
ment. It would be a dual program. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. One would be $1.36 and the other $1.31. 
My bill merely follows the referendum program, 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. Seventy-five percent of parity would be about 
$1.36. 

Mr. McLain. As of today’s parity. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Senator Turse. You have before you here, Secretary McLain, S. 
1449, the same provisions in that as are in the Andresen bill. So you 
have that bill before you right here on the table. 

Mr. McLarn. If we had had this before I came down here this 
morning, we would have indicated the same about this bill as we did 
about Congressman Andresen’s bill. 

Senator Ture. That is right. But this was introduced on Saturday. 

Senator Youne. My concern is how did we get ourselves into this 
almost impossible situation? You offered two corn proposals to farm- 
ers. Not too many farmers understood them, or were concerned about 
them, or were interested in it; is that it? 

Mr. McLarn. I would not say that, Senator Young. I think that 
there was misunderstanding. Part was unavoidable; part was brought 
about by divided opinion. And, certainly, we did not go out and 
pressure for anything. We didn’t feel in the Department that that 
was our responsibility. We tried to be sure that everybody under- 
stood the alternatives. Most of the farm organizations tried to do the 
same thing. There was divided opinion among them, as you well 
know, as to what ought to be done. 

Of course, the farmer when he got ready to vote, in some cases 
admittedly was a little confused as to what was the best thing to do. 

I think that if the law had required only a 50-percent vote, we 
would not be having these hearings today. But that was not the way 
it was. 

Senator Youne. I get a little disturbed at times. I try to go along 
with you and help you out in the trouble you get yourself into. Last 
fall you offered these two corn proposals. 

Mr. McLarn. It was part of the law. This was enacted into the 
Soil Bank Act. We had to carry out the act. 

Senator Younes. You had the responsibility for it? 

Mr. McLarn. It was not entirely what we wanted. Let us get the 
record straight on that. We had to compromise as we always expect 
to do. But this provision was in the law. We had to carry out the 
law. 
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Senator Youne. What effort was made to explain it? 


Mr. McLarn. As good a job as has ever been done in the time we 
had to do it. 


Senator Youne. I can understand why most farmers would be con- 
fused when they voted on those two issues last fall. 

Senator Humpurey. The record shows that, where farmers were 
participants in the corn program, fewer of them voted for the admin- 


istration’s proposal than those in the areas where they were not 
participants. 


Mr. McLarn. I think the tragedy was that more farmers did not 
vote. 


Senator Humpurey. Only 21 percent voted. 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you only got some 60 percent of them. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as we are meeting this 
morning at 11 o’clock, I ask unanimous consent—I have to leave now— 


I would like to include at this point in the record a statement I made 
on S. 1076. 


Senator Humpurey. Yes, indeed. We will have it placed right 
now in the record. 


STATEMENT Fi_ep spy Hon. Karu E. Munpt, a Unrrep States SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF SouTH DakKoTA 


Mr. Chairman, as the subcommittee knows, on February 7, I introduced S. 1076, 
which would provide a base acreage for corn of 52 million acres. We all will re- 
call that the original figure for corn base acreage as contained in the law passed 
last year was 51 million acres. 

The reason for suggesting 52 million acres is that since the crop in 1956, 52 
new commercial counties have been added to the commercial acreage of this coun- 
try. The Department of Agriculture advises me that will expand by about a 
million acres the corn productive capacity of this country in the commercial area. 
For that reason I have proposed a new base. My bill also proposes that there 
be a 75 percent minimum price support. 

There is no special pride of authorship associated with S. 1076. My principle 
concern is for enactment of legislation which seeks the development for corn 
farmers of means which will allow them participation—practical participation in 
the corn program. Iam personally convinced that unless some remedial measure 
is not enacted by the Congress that farmer participation in the soil-bank program 
will be very negligible on the part of corn farmers. The cut in their acreage 
allotment is just too severe for them to afford to participate. 

I would like to submit for the record an article which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 2, 1957, issue of The Farmer, one of the great farm magazines of our area 
of the country. Entitled “What the Corn Farmer Plans to Do,” it points out 
that, as the program now stands, very few corn farmers appear willing to go along 
with the soil-bank cutback on corn. 

During the past several months my correspondence with corn farmers has been 
extensive. A former member of the State ASC committee had this to say: 

“T do think you should know what corn farmers are saying—first of all, the 
farmers’ corn acres have been cut so low that it is hard for them to stay in the 
program. I want to give you an example of one of my farms of 320 acres. Last 
year we had a corn allotment of 105 acres and this year 72 acres. Corn is our 
money crop, and taxes on this farm is close to $600. Then there are a lot of 
other expenses such as well repair, fencing, building repairs, and many other 
items.” 

A lawyer in one of South Dakota towns located in the middle of a corn county 
had this to report: 

“The press is giving the impression that the farmers are flocking to the ASC 
offices and are signing up on an unprecedented scale. This is not true in Union 
County. Here is a comparison for the years 1956 and 1957: 

“Corn acres contracted for in 1956—48,133.8; 1957—5,343.1, with an additional 
4,864.6 acres, making a total of 10,207.7 as of February 21. 
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“The committee in this county is of the opinion that most of the corn farmers 
will cancel out before March 8, because the 37.5-million-acre quota with the 
formula of 30 percent of the total allotment or 20 acres as the maximum amount 
of corn acres any farmer can have just doesn’t fill the bill. This as you will 
recall, compares to 51 million acres in 1956 with the formula of 50 percent of 
the allotment of 50 acres, whichever was the greatest. 

“Farmers in this county would sign up on the small scale that they did last 
year, if we had last year’s quota.” 

Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, there is no special pride of authorship asso- 
ciated with 8S. 1076. My only desire is that some legislation offering corn farm- 
ers a practical means to participate in the soil-bank program be favorably con- 
sidered by this Congress. 





{From the Farmer, February 2, 1957] 
WHAT THE CorRN FARMER PLANs To Do 


Corn farmers, like wheat farmers, have until March 8 to sign 
up, if they choose to put land into the soil bank. 

As the program now stands, however, very few appear willing to 
go along with the soil-bank cutback on corn. 


Scratching your head about what to do with corn allotment acres? You're 
not alone. If the soil-bank program stays the same as at present, few farmers 
will have trouble making up their minds. They won’t comply. But many feel 
the program may be changed in coming weeks. If that happens, they aren’t 
so sure. 

Many feel present allotments are too small. The cutback from base acres— 
about 42 percent—has been too severe. Unless allotments are revised upward, 
or compliance payments increased, or both, few will put corn acres into the 
soil-bank acreage reserve. Few will even stay within corn allotments. 

Some county ASC officials are guessing no more than 5 percent of their farmers 
will stay within allotments, let alone put cornland into the soil bank. - (Corn- 
land put into the acreage reserve portion of the soil bank must be subtracted 
from allotted acres, thus reducing the amount of corn which can be planted 
accordingly. No harvestable crop can be removed from acres diverted to the 
acreage reserve.) 

SIGN UP ENTIRE FARMS 


In other counties, usually those with less productive, lower priced land, quite 
a few may comply. Landlords, particularly older ones, are considering putting 
all land into the soil bank—under both the acreage and the conservation 
reserve—where there is no problem of hardship to a tenant. Some young land- 
owners in both the corn and wheat areas are signing up their entire farms and 
seeking employment off the farm. 

Statewide, however, apparently no more than 10 percent or possibly 15 percent 
of Minnesota’s corn farmers will comply, as the program now stands—and that 
may be an optimistic estimate. In South Dakota, possibly 10 percent will put 
some cornland into the soil bank; 25 percent may stay within allotted acres, 
compared to 50 percent last year. 

“Our allotments are too small” was the most common complaint from farmers 
queried about the program. “Corn is the only crop I can make any money at,” 
and “this land is too valuable to let it lie idle,” were other complaints. 

A cross-section survey by The Farmer throughout the main corn areas of 
Minnesota and South Dakota produced these comments. 

“Only two farms in the county so far may go into the soil bank with all land; 
both are absentee owners and both are poorer farms.”—Sibley County, Minn., 
ASC official. 

“Unless the soil-bank base is reestablished upward, or allotments increased, 
we will lose a lot of participants.’-—Blue Earth County, Minn., ASC committee- 
man. 

“This is the first year I have been in doubt about staying within my corn 
allotment. Up until now I have always complied, but this cut in acres has been 
too severe.”—Blue Earth County, Minn., farmer. 

“Unless farmers get greater incentive, a lot more corn will be piling up, just 
as it has the past few years.”—Jackson County, Minn., ASC official. 

“Last year 30 percent of our farmers stayed within corn allotments. Yet 49 
percent of all cropland in the county was in corn. Those 30 percent of farmers 
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made the corn price for the rest. This year, if we don’t get a change from the 
present program, there won’t be 5 percent in the allotment program, let alone 
acreage reserve.’’—Nobles County, Minn., ASC official. 

“I purchased a 230-acre farm for $10,000 5 years ago. I can now get a return 
of $2,630 per year through the acreage and conservation reserve programs. I 
plan to put that entire farm into the soil bank.”—Clark County, 8S. Dak., land- 
owner. 

“We don’t look for much interest in the program, not at a 42 percent cut in 
the historical corn base. When I ask farmers if they plan to comply, they 
answer ‘corn is the only thing I can make any money at’.”—-Minnehaha County, 
S$. Dak., ASC official. 

“Twenty-five to thirty younger farmers are planning to put all their land into 
the soil bank, go north and work in the taconite mines. More than that number 
of older farmers will likely put all their land in and retire. Even so, compliance 
this year will be less than in years past. We had more cropland in corn last 
year than normally. Farmers either comply, or they shoot the works and go 
way over.’—Fillmore County, Minn., ASC official. 

“T’ll put my farm in. It had been under cash rental, but my renter already 
has another farm and I can make a little more through the soil bank. That will 
help me establish a better social security base for retirement next year. Also, my 
land has been farmed pretty hard. It needs a buildup of humus through a 
gress-legume cover crop.”—Fillmore County, Minn., farmowner. 

“Not many will comply, as the program now stands. Those who stayed in the 
past few years made the market fer those who didn’t. Those who stayed out 
raised a lot of corn and now have a good historical base.”—Steele County, 
Minn., ASC official. 

“If I stay in I’ll pour fertilizer on all the corn I plant—something I have 
never done before—to try and raise more corn on 18 acres than I did on 30 
acres before.”—Steele County, Minn., farmer. 


SOME WILL COMPLY 


Not all farmers feel that way. A few can be found, by searching, who will go 
along with the program as it now stands . 

One such is the 320-acre Joyce farm in Sibley County, Minn., owned by Anne 
and Mary Joyce and normally worked with hired help. The Joyce sisters have 
114 acres of cropland, of which 32.7 acres is the 1957 corn allotment. Those 32.7 
acres will all be put into the acreage reserve. Normal corn compliance maxi- 
mums are 20 acres or 30 percent of the allotment, whichever is larger. However, 
those who wish to put all allotted acres into the acreage reserve may so indi- 
cate when they sign up. After March 8, the final signup date, those who want to 
exceed the maximum will be allowed to do so if funds are available. Most offi- 
cials have little doubt but that ample funds will still be available. If funds are 
short in 1 county, or even 1 State, additional funds can be shifted to it by 
Federal officials from areas with excess funds. 

Why are the Joyce sisters complying with the acreage reserve? 

“Tt will help cut down surpluses. If corn is not trimmed back now, so much 
may pile up that we’ll have no support prices some day,” answers Mary Joyce. 

Also, they hire all work done which increases their production costs. “The 
Government payment is a sure return, and a fairly good-sized one, compared to 
what we normally net after subtracting production costs, crop insurance pay- 
ments, and similar expenses,” they point out. 

Their acreage reserve payment, which hasn’t yet been figured, will probably 
be between $45 and $50 per acre. Payments this year are figured according to 
an average county payment which has already been determined by Federal 
ASC officials. Individual payments are calculated by county committeemen from 
farm productivity comparisons of individual farms to that county average. 
Chippewa County, Minn., for example, has a county average payment of $37 per 
acre. An individual farm payment might be 105 percent of that $37 county 
average, or 95 percent of it, based on the farm’s comparative productivity to all 
farms in the county. 

The smallest county average, for Minnesota, is $32 per acre for corn land, The 
largest, for Carver County, is $53. 

Another farmer planning to comply is O. L. Norgaarden, Fillmore County, 
Minn., landowner. Off the farm for the past 12 years, he had been renting 
out his 120-acre farm for cash. This year his renter has found another place 
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and his entire 103 acres of cropland will go into the soil bank—23.8 acres of corn 
ground into the acrage reserve at whatever county average payment is deter- 
mined, the rest into the conservation reserve at $12 per acre per year rental. 


TERMS OF BANK RENTAL 


Land put into the conservation reserve will be seeded down to a grasSs-legume 
and left for 5 years. In addition to the $12 per acre payment he will receive 
80 percent (between $9 and $10 per acre) of the cost of establishing the cover 
crop. That payment will be made only once, the first year. Land put in the 
acreage reserve will be put in 1 year atatime. That program, at present, extends 
only through 1959. (Payments for acreage reserve land are refigured each year 
and those who wish to reassign their allotment acres to the acreage reserve in 
1958 and 1959 will have no priority, as the program stands at present, over 
farmers who do not comply this year but may decide to next. That situation 
will probably be rectified to give the man who wants to stay with the acreage 
reserve preferential treatment in 1958 and 1959.) 

Mr. Norgaarden plans to seed down his corn-allotment acres to a cover crop 
this year with the intention of reassigning them to the acreage reserve in 1958 
and again in 1959. If he does that he will get a small bonus in 1958 (equal to 
an extra 10 percent of the normal 1958 payment, whatever that payment may be.) 
He will not get Government help in the cost of establishing a cover crop on land 
diverted to the acreage reserve, but he may receive an ACP payment for a con- 
servation practice applied to that land, if the practice is first approved by his 
local ASC committee. 

At the end of 1959 he has the choice of switching land, formerly in the acreage 
reserve to the conservation reserve, or of taking a hay crop from that land. 
(Remember, acreage reserve, as it now stands, runs out 2 years sooner than 
Mr. Norgaarden’s 5-year conservation reserve signup.) In either case, there 
will be a sharp reduction in income from that land, if no changes are made. 

“The way I have it figured, I can make a little more money from the soil bank 
than I could by cash renting,’ says Mr. Norgaarden. “That helps establish a 
higher social security base, gives me guaranteed income, and my land gets a rest.” 

Some other older farmers are looking at the program about that same way. 
Quite a few landlords are insisting on compliance with the allotment program 
and some on soil-bank compliance, says Sa Peterson, head of the program in 
the Minnesota State ASC oflice. Some young landowners, renting their farms 
to neighbors in past years, will rent them to Uncle Sam this year and continue 
to work off the farm. 

Many, many others, though, won’t go into the program regardless of how it 
may be changed. 

In Nobles County, Minn., for example, of 4,200 farmers eligible to vote on 
the corn referendum last December 11, only 953—less than 1 out of 4—did yote. 
Three of four farmers, apparently, had no intention of complying with a corn 
program, regardless of what it might be. “The way it looks to us right now, if 
the present program goes through we may have as high as 60 percent of all the 
cropland in the county in corn next year,” estimates Nobles County officials. 
That is an unprecedented acreage planted to one crop. 

“IT haven’t been in the program in past years, and’ I sure can’t go in now,” 
says young Wilbert Plieseis, Sibley County. “TI plant about 30 acres of corn 
a year, feed part of it and sell the rest on the open market. Last year I got 
$1.42 per bushel for some of my corn; in 1955 I got $1.10. This year, if I stayed 
within my allotments, I'd have only 17.5 acres. If I put 5 or 6 acres of that in 
the silo, there wouldn't be enough left to do anything with,’’ 

Charles Cramer, a Blue Earth County farmer, feels about the same way. 
“Up until this year I stayed in the program, sealed my corn, brought unsupported 
corn to feed, and was money ahead. But I’m on the fence now. I normally 
plant about 50 acres of corn. This year my allotment is 38.7 acres. With this 
$300 per acre land, it’s pretty hard to leave mueh of it idle.” 

Melvin Hatlestad, Minnehaha County, S. Dak., who has also always com- 
plied in the past, feels the same. “I’ve got a normal.corn base history of 100 
acres, This year my allotment is only 57.6 acres. I’m not sure, yet, what to do. 
“However,” continues Mr. Hatlestad, who is also Minnehaha County ASC 
office manager, “farmers feel a change is coming. In my own case, if I could 
put, say, 60 acres into corn and an additional 18 into the acreage reserve (approxi- 
mately his allotment had the December 11 referendum been approved), I’d be 
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tempted to go along. I might even put another 10 acres into the conservation 
reserve.” 


Quite a few farmers, hoping for a change in the program, would like to see 
allowances made for adding acreage reserve acres above present allotments. 
Anton A, Resler, chairman of the Steele County, Minn., ASC committee, for 
example, points out that “I’d be willing to put the balance between my allotted 
acres and my soil-bank base acreage (historic base from which this year’s 42 
percent cut was made) into the acreage reserve. Then I’d go along with the 
soil-bank program. But as the program stands, I won’t comply.” 

State officials, too, would like to see revisions in the program. “There is 
obvious need for controls,” points out a Minnesota official. ‘“We hope for enough 
modifications in the program to get at least some compliance.” 

Will the changes—if there are to be changes—come in time for farmers to 
firm up plans before corn planting? That, too, is one you can scratch your 
head about. 


Senator Humpurey. In going back over these figures we have of 
$1.26 for noncompliance, $1.31 or $1.37 for compliance, depending on 
the bill, do you think $1.50 a bushel is too much for compliance corn ? 

Mr. McLain. To put it this way, in the light of current supplies of 
corn under the flexible price-support program and keeping in mind 
what other commodities are doing, I think that is what you have to 
look at. I try to be fair. 

Senator Humeurey. I know you are very fair. 

Mr. McLacy, It just seems to me that if this were done that other 
commodities would rightfully say, “Why should not the same thing be 
done for us?” 

I think if you get into that kind of hassle we will never get this corn 
legislation. 

Senator Humpurey. We provide tighter compulsory soil-bank re- 
quirements under the $1.50 proposed. You do not get the $1.50 pre- 
mium rate by just putting some land, any land that you have off some 
place else, in the corner—you must take 15 percent of your allotted 
acreage out of corn. There is no other commodity that has that strict 
a provision. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, the marketing quotas are about as strict 
as anything that can be. 

Senator Humprurey. That is correct. 

Mr. McLain. We have them of tobacco, cotton, and wheat. 

Senator Humpurey. What is the price-support level on those? 

Mr. McLatrn. Cotton is 77 percent. Wheat is—you can get them. 

Senator Humrurey. About 80. 

Mr. McLarty. About 80 or a little over 80. 

Senator Humpurey. That is what I am talking about here. You 
have corn with only a 15 percent allowable carryover under the law, 
which is very low. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, we will actually have considerably more. 

Senator Humpnurey. And you have corn under price-support levels 
which are being talked about as only a little over 70 percent. 

It seems to me that if you give a price support of around 82 or 83 
which is about what $1.50 comes out, if I am not mistaken, you would 
certainly be fair with other commodities. 

Mr. McLarty. I would imagine that the cotton farmer would not say 
that. That, of course, is a matter of judgment. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am talking about an edible commodity. 


Mr. Mclain. Cotton is just as important to the cotton farmer as 
corn is to the other farmer. 
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Senator Humpnrey. That is correct. What is his rate im support? 

Mr. McLain. 77 percent of parity. 

Senator Humpnurey. Is corn entitled to 77? 

Mr. McLarty. We have indicated our support of the proposal here. 

Senator Humpurey. Cotton has minimum allotments—corn does 
not. 


Mr. McLary. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Cotton has a 30 percent carryover, for price- 
support calculations; corn has 15. All I am. trying to get at is 
where do we draw the line when you get to economic justice on this 
for the price-support level for corn? 

Mr. McLarty. We announced the support level under the allotment 
program. It was 77 percent when we announced it. Parity has gone 
up as you all know. 

It had to be announced ahead of the referendum so the farmers 
would know what they were voting on. 

Senator Humpnrey. Representative Schwengel, we will be glad to 
hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED SCHWENGEL, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
IOWA 


Representative SchwenGeL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the op- 
portunity afforded me to appear before this subcommittee to present 
very briefly my views with regard to the corn and feed grain situation. 

My district is in the heart of one of the greatest agricultural States 
of our Nation, and one that depends a great deal on corn in the farm 
economy. 

I would like to impress on the members of this subcommittee the 
vital necessity of immediate action on the corn base acre problem. 

In many areas of our Nation corn planting will begin within a 
few weeks. Furthermore, the deadline for participation in the acre- 
age reserve program for corn in 1957 is April 15. 

I am sure that the members of this subcommittee are familiar with 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 dealing with corn and the corn farmers’ 
participation in the soil bank. 

I am sure that you are aware that 61.5 percent of the farmers votin 
in the referendum held on December 11, 1956, said that they favore 
the farm base acreage approach rather than to return to the corn 
acreage allotment program. 

I think it was unfortunate that the Congress required a two-thirds 
vote in this referendum. A clear majority—59.5 percent—of the 
corn farmers voting in lowa favored the base acreage approach, and 
in my district 65.6 percent favored the base acreage approach. 

Under the provision of law as it now stands farmers in the com- 
mercial corn area will not comply with the 37.3 million acre allot- 
ment, and I think we will see roughly 58 million acres of corn planted 
in the commercial area in 1957. 

This simply means a continuation of a surplus position in corn, 
with consequent adverse effects on livestock production and prices, 
and this will have an effect on the whole economy of the Nation. 
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It is contended by some that giving corn growers a corn base acre- 
age of 51 million acres, for purposes of participating in the soil bank 
and price support, is unfair in relation to cotton and wheat farmers. 

There does not seem to be much disagreement that (a) the acreage 
taken out of wheat and cotton has mainly gone into feed grains, 
(b) asa result, feed grains produced on these diverted acres have been 
substituted for corn, and (c) this has resulted in the feed grain surplus 
appearing in the corn carryover which (d@) has caused the decline in 
corn acreage allotments. 

Farmers in the commercial corn area as determined for 1957 have 
continued to plant approximately 58 million acres, even though allot- 
ments have decreased in the past few years, until now the allotment 
is 37.3 million acres. 

Without a change in this situation, most commercial area corn 
farmérs will not participate in the soil-bank program and thereby 
will not contribute to bringing supplies into line with demand. 

As a shortrun proposition, farmers can make more money growing 
corn for livestock. They cannot afford to cut 37 percent from their 
normal corn planting to get down to their corn allotment in order 
to begin to participate in the soil bank. 

On the average a corn farmer with 50 acres of corn would be re- 
quired to cut to approximately 32 acres and then be paid an average 
of $43 for each acre he cut below the 32 figure. 

Surplus feed grain, estimated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture at 800 million bushels, was grown on acreage diverted 
in 1954 and 1955, most of which was taken out of wheat and cotton for 
which cotton and wheat farmers received price supports. 

Both directly and indirectly Government price supports have sub- 
sidized the production of surplus feed grain. Surplus feed grain 
has resulted in surplus livestock which has weakened livestock prices. 

Therefore, farmers everywhere are paying heavily for uneconomic 
price supports which are causing shifts into livestock production. 

Corn farmers do not have a minimum national corn allotment or 
base similar to the minimum for wheat and cotton. If the allot- 
ments for wheat and cotton were to be determined on the basis of 
what*is needed to keep supplies in line with demand, as is done in the 
case of corn, the national cotton allotment would be 3.9 million acres 
instead of 17:6 million acres; the national wheat allotment would be 
12.4 million acres instead of 55 million acres. 

Senator Youne. Would you yield for a question ? 

Mr. ScHwEnGe.. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Do you think that would be fair? 

Mr. Scuwencer. If you will listen to the conclusion, Senator, I 
think I can suggest an answer to that. 

Senator Youne. You are asking for the cooperation of people. 
1 am willing to give it to you. But I hope you don’t criticize the 
wheat farmers too much, because the wheat farmers are having just 
as difficult a time as other farmers. ai 

Mr. Scrwence.. I don’t mean to. 

To return to my statement: 

From the foregoing, it is logical to assume that if cotton and wheat 
are to be treated the same as corn, if corn is given a minimum base 
of 51 million acres with the requirement that at an acreage of crop- 
land equal to 15 percent of the farmers’ allotment must be taken 
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out of cropland and put into the soil bank, you would have the follow- 
ing equation. 
ere I quote the figures taken from the State Department, and I 
would like permission to insert them in the record at this point. 
Senator Humpurey. It may be done. 
(The figures referred to are as follows :) 


Com | Wheat | Cotton 

(a) Present acreage needed to keep supplies in balance with | 

demand (millions of acres) !_...-......--. 2-222 eee 37.3 | 12.4 | 3.9 
(6) Percent increase to bring corn to 51 million acres and 

wheat and cotton to a comparable basis_...-....-.....-- 36.8 | 36.8 36.8 
(c) Acres increase on a comparable basis (millions of acres) __. - 13.7 | 4.5 | 1.4 
(d) Farmers would begin to earn soil bank acreage reserve ‘ 

payments when they cut below the following acreage i 

(millions of acres) (a)-(c) if corn, wheat and cotton | 

Were On GG WEN a kh ~ 322 ce sdecee st ee~ cue cen densa 51.0 16.9 | 5.3 
(e) Minimum allotment for 1957_-..-._....-...-~-...-.+.4.---- 0 55.0 | 17.6 
(f) Advantage of wheat and cotton over corn on the basis of | 

each commodity keeping supply in line with demand 

CIES SUI. s os on trhterecth aeprceate teins: tae 38.1 12.3 


1 Supply and demand formula in present acreage allotment and marketing quota laws. See AAA 1938 
and amendments in other acts down through the Agrcitultural Act of 1956. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, statement Jan. 29, 1957, before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Scuwencew. This clearly shows that the wheat and cotton 
farmers would not be treated unfairly if the proposed 51 million-acre 
soil bank is used. In addition to the advantage minimum allotments 
give cotton and wheat, those farmers are not required to contribute 
to the soil bank, such as is required of corn farmers. 

I recommend that this committee consider immediately 8. 1125, and 
let’s pass this bill through the Senate just as quickly as possible. This 
bill, in my opinion, offers the best compromise. 

This compromise will simply provide that each corn farmer in 1957 
will have the same choice as he had in the referendum that was held 
on December 11, 1956. Why not let the farmers vote with their corn 
planters? Let us not forget that 61.5 percent of those voting last fall 
voted for the base acreage approach. If those voting for the con- 
tinuation of acreage allotments at 37.3 million acres want to choose 
this program, well and good, but how, in good conscience can the 
Congress refuse to give the farmers of the commercial corn area this 
clear choice? 

Individual farmers already have both their base acreage and allot- 
ment figures which would be applicable under this proposal. There 
would be little administrative work to be done by the Department of 
Agriculture or the local ASC offices. Therefore, immediate considera- 
tion and passage of a temporary corn program for 1957 is urgently 
needed, and I, for one, will find it difficult to explain to the corn 
farmers in my district why the Congress was reluctant to pass this very 
badly needed legislation, other than to simply observe what the 
thinking farmer knows too well, that he is being’ used as a pawn 
politically. In my mind, it is high time to quit playing polities with 
the farmers and farm economy all across our Nation. ‘Time is running 
out. If we honestly want to do something for the farm economy, let 
us get at it immediately. 


89272—57——-4 
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I am sorry that we have had to delay until this time to get at this 
problem, but I want to commend the committee and the chairman for 
taking it up at this time, so that we may have some solution in time 
to be of some help to the corn farmers all across the Nation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Congressman, 

I think the Congressman was trying to explain, Senator Young, not 
that there should be any reduction in the minimum allotment for 
cotton and wheat, but only trying to evaluate that picture, as related 
to the corn picture. I don’t think the testimony ought to indicate 
any hostility toward the minimum allotment of wheat and cotton. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Scowencet. That is right. 

Senator Younc. I may have misunderstood your statement. I don’t 
think you are saying that the wheat farmers are opposed to this corn 
program. I know of no such movement on the part of those repre- 
senting them in Congress, or even the farmers themselves. 

Mr. Scuwencet. I was merely using figures to justify our position 
in demanding some action for the corn farmers. I have no reason 
to want to revert the wheat farmer or cotton farmer or tobacco farmer 
or any other farmer in America, because I think it ties in the overall 
program. 

Senator Youna. I think that the legislation is badly needed, and I 
think we ought to act on it immediately. 

Senator Humpurey. On the matter of the percentage required, the 
percentage of farmers required to make a choice of corn programs, 
the two-thirds figure is not unusual. That is used for allotments, is 
it not, Mr. McLain ? 

Mr. McLarn. It is used for marketing quota votes. But this at 
the time, in our opinion, involved nothing anything like quota. 

With marketing quotas, which require a two-thirds vote, you are 
compelling the other third to live within those marketing quotas. 
There is nothing like that involved in this at all. It is purely a volun- 
tary program, and, in our opinion, ought.to have been on a majority 
basis. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did the Department send up any adverse 
comments relating to the two-thirds? I don’t recall. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. We were for the other approach. 

Senator Humpnurey. Did you at the time we dabenen this in the Sen- 
ate send up any letter or communications opposing the two-thirds? 

Mr. McLarty. I am not sure how it was presented. 

Senator Humpnrey. I don’t recall any; there may have been. 

Mr. McLarn. I believe that this was our position. 

Senator Humrpurey. It was your position to have a simple ma- 
jority ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you expressed that ? 

Mr. McLawn. I believe so. 

Senator Humpurey. I think it would be interesting to find that. I 
don’t recall it myself. 

Mr. McLatn. We will be glad to do it. 

Senator Arken. I think the two-thirds vote was put in one of those 
last-minute compromises. 

Mr. McLatn. That doesn’t solve the problem today. 
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Senator Humprmrery. I grant you that it doesn’t, but there has been 
quite a little to-do made about it. And may I point out that marketing 
quotas are compulsory only when you participate in the program, and 
this is only compulsory when you participate, too. 

Mr. McLary. But you have got a third of the farmers—32_ percent 
can vote against them—and they are compelled to live with it. There 
is nothing like that in this at all. 

Senator Humenrey. That is, if you participate. 

Mr. McLarn. There is just no compulsion in this at all; you either 
lo or don’t, according to your own wish. 

Senator Humpurey. I have here in my hands a tearsheet from 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead for March 2, 1957, which says: 


Corn vote compared with corn loans. Counties marked X had 50 percent or 
more of farms in the corn program of 1954-55. Counties marked O gave a 
two-thirds vote to the administration’s plan in the referendum. In general, 
counties who used the corn loan most were inclined to vote against the admin- 
istration plan. 

What did corn vote mean? Did referendum show farm approval of admin- 
istration’s corn loan proposals? 


And then they give an analysis here, which I think it would be well 


to have in the record at this point, and I am going to ask that it be 
placed in the record. 


That tearsheet from Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead dated 
March 2, 1957, is as follows:) 


[From Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, March 2, 1957] 


WHat Din Corn Votre Mean?—Dip REFERENDUM SHOW FarM APPROVAL OF 
ADMINISTRATION’S CORN LOAN PROPOSALS? 


In the corn referendum in December, 61.2 percent of the farmers voting 
approved the administration’s plan. The rest chose the allotment plan. 

Does this mean that a majority of farmers—if not the two-thirds required by 
law—support the Benson proposal? 

Iowa figures throw some light on this. Iowa cast the most votes of any one 
State. Yet only 29.7 percent of the eligible voters went to the polls. 

In Iowa, the vote came out like this: 


Percent 
1, Bor Beton Di en elie hab onde eee 17.7 
2. BOP, RUOtUMIOBES 26a hh ee hemetecuentedendendee lel... 12 


Why was such a light vote cast? One Democrat had this explanation: “Neither 
plan was any good. You had to choose between cutting your own throat and 
letting Benson do it.” 

Some found the two plans hard to understand. Some had other reasons for 
not voting. But the main point is that in Iowa—and probably in other States— 
around 70 percent of the eligible voters did not vote. 

To find out the opinion of voters and of those who did not vote, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead took a survey among 1,100 men subscribers scattered 
over 7 States. About two-thirds were in Iowa. 

The big question was to find the opinion of the farmers who didn’t vote. These 
folks were asked : 

“If you didn’t vote, which of the following reasons kept you from voting? 

“1. Couldn’t understand the two plans. 

“2. Didn’t like either of them. 

“3. Too busy to bother. 

For men subscribers in Iowa alone, the vote came out like this: 


Percent 
1. Couldn't ‘wadletetane. Ue ee eae aS eee 16 
2. Pyaar t see eemer. . leo fie ee evel ee ak ig i ae oT 
A.| oubevRT x5 3 ir ac hc tess wt aid ke Sh i te Be ert ee ed eld 10 


A. Other reasons 17 
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For the area as a whole, the answers were about the same with “Didn't like 
either” getting a vote of 52 percent. 

In the whole Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead area, those who didn’t 
understand the plans or didn’t like them, amounted to 71 percent of those who 
did not vote. These farmers outnumbered the ones who voted for the Benson 
proposal. 

Did politica] beliefs have anything to do with the vote in the corn referendum. 
Yes. Here’s the breakdown for the whole area by Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead : 


[Percent] 
Ike Stevenson 
woters voters 
1. For. Benson propowel...... el ie 71 31 
Rp UROr FORE ah ins ig i heed ee ethene 29 69 


Did politics show up in the vote on “Didn’t like either’? No. Of the farmers 
who didn’t vote in the referendum, 55 percent of the Ike supporters said “Didn't 
like.” So did 51 percent of the Stevenson supporters. On this point, at least, 
they were agreed. 

Looking back to the November presidential election, how did men subscribers 
in the whole area divide their yotes between Eisenhower and Stevenson? 

Here is the report: 


Percent 
Me ee eae to) & Be 56 
POUR The Se Silt bh reel niet Ligsiee dng exci aeliecicweecde 44 


As expected, Minnesota gave Stevenson the biggest boost. Illinois was the 
strongest Eisenhower supporter. Iowa was in between. 

As our readers will remember, a careful check of the lowa townships classified 
by the census as 85 percent rural-farm gave Eisenhower 53 percent of the vote. 
The same townships gave 47 percent to the Republican candidate for Senator 
and 45 percent to the Republican candidate for governor. 

Senator Humpurey. Congressman, do you have anything more to 
say / 

Mr. ScHwence.. No. 

Senator Humrurey. The next witness is Mr. Frank Woolley, legis- 
lative counsel of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Before we start, Mr. Woolley, Mr. McLain may have to leave us, 
and if he does, before he leaves, there is some information that I have 
tried to get from time to time on a matter which has been alluded to 
here this morning, namely, the Government sales of corn from the 
Commodity Credit stocks, and the charges that this has had an ad- 
verse effect on prices. 

I have here, for example, from the Wall Street Journal for Tuesday, 
February 26, 1957, a special staff report on price and production trends 
affecting industry. It says: 


Corn SurpPLus PILes Up FASTER THAN UNCLE SAM CAN Scoop Ir Away 


Sales of Government-owned corn since October 1 total over 160 million bushels, 
twice the year ago figure. Grain men blame the 11-cent drop in corn prices 
since last November on this brisk business; they say it’s driving more of the 
yellow grain into the support shelter. 

The Government sells older surplus corn, in danger of spoiling, back to 
growers. Midwest farmers snap up some of this corn for as little as $1.15 a 
bushel, or about 10 cents under the support level for the farmers who ignored 
acreage allotments. The prop for farmers who abided by planting curbs is $1:50. 
Some farmers put their own corn under support, feed the bargain Government 
grain to their livestock. 

What are your comments relating to that story, Mr. McLain’ We 
have never been able to get from the Department just how much corn 
the Department has moved under this sales program into the domestic 
market. I get all kinds of figures on the export market. 
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Mr. McLatn. We are developing those.. They will be available to 
you this week, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. They are going to be available to us this week? 

Mr. McLam. Yes. 

Now, I would like to say a word about this, because I think there 
is some misinformation about. 

As you know, in Minnesota, Lllinois, Indiana, and Ohio, we have 
the problem of a heavy takeover of not only 1956 corn but a lot of 
resealed corn. In our bins, we have quite substantial amounts of corn 
which go back to 1952. As custodians of the corn and the taxpayers’ 
money, and the protectors of the farmers’ interests here, we can’t let 
this corn sit much longer, because it ought to be moved. 

Well, now, we realize that we had a floor of $1.25 under all corn 
for every farmer. Those that complied with the allotments, of course, 
got the higher rates. We felt that some of this corn should be rotated. 
And we recognized when it was rotated, we would probably take over 
new corn, but we thought that was wise management. 

Now, when you compare the price with a year ago, and remember- 
ing that we have from 300 million to 400 million bushels more than 
a year ago, the price has been higher than it was a year ago. Granted 
it dropped a little when we started moving heavy amounts, but. it is 
quite a bit above where it would have been otherwise, because of the 
action we took with this $1.25 loan. 

We would be happy to furnish the figures as to how much has been 
moved and where it is going. A high percentage is going into the 
drought feed program, some is going into export, and a high per- 
centage is being reconcentrated, where it grades No. 2 or better. A 
good deal of it is being sold locally, where it does not meet the re- 
quirements of storage, and we feel that the farmers at the county level 
ought to be given a chance to buy it. 

We think, if the facts are all laid out, you would agree that the 
program is being handled wisely. 

Senator Humpurey. You feel, in other words, that the Govern- 
ment’s sales program has not been price depressant ? 

Mr. McLarn. I would say this: We never sell anything out of our 
stocks unless it has a price-depressing effect, Senator; you just can’t 
do it. 

Senator Humpnurey. Even when you use a process of rotation where 
you fill in as fast as you sell out? 

Mr. McLarn. Obviously, anyone buying corn knows that we have 
these stocks. They know that if it moves into export it is a replace- 
ment of what might have come out of the free stocks, and you just 
don’t sell out of our hands unless you do depress the market to some 
extent. 

Senator Tuyr. At that point, Mr. McLain, $1.25 support on the 
noncomplier did not necessarily mean that the man got $1.25-—— 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Senator Taye (continuing). When he sealed that corn up. It 
averaged about, to the Midwest farmer, $1.15, did it not? 

Mr. McLatn. Well, it was somewhere between $1.15 and $1.25. I 
was talking about the national average. 

Senstot Deir I mean, when he sealed up his corn 

Mr. McLarn. It doesn’t mean everyone got $1.25. 
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Senator Tuyr. In the Midwest he received about $1.15 in the actual 
loan. 

Mr. McLarn. It depends upon where he was. There were areas 
where it was above $1.25. The rates are established according to cer- 
tain freight differentials. For instance, near Chicago you would 
have a different rate than near the edge of South Dakota. 

Senator Ture. Very true. But there has been some misconception 
that the $1.25 meant $1.25 to the man, and in reality it didn't. 

Mr. McLatrn. It is a national average; you are right. 

Senator Arxen. Did not the price of corn drop when it appeared 
there might not be legislation to correct an unfavorable situation / 

Mr. McLatn. The world knows, and every user of corn in this 
country knows, how much corn is on hand. The figures are available 
to everyone in the Department, and quite naturally, with this carry- 
over apparently headed in the direction of a billion and a half bushels 
that isn’t a very bullish effect on anybody’s market. 

Senator Arken. Don’t you feel that enactment of good legislation 
with the requirement for participation in the soil bank would have a 
strengthening effect on the corn price? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes, sir. I think you would see it immediately. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you trying to move some of this spoiled 
corn into industrial purposes ? 

Mr. McLarty. I don’t want the record to show that we have much 
spoiled corn, Senator Humphrey, because we do not. We have done 
a good job, we think, of caring for the corn. Obviously, some of this 
corn, if it is 4 or 5 years old, ought to be used in some way, and ought 
not to be kept. And any that isn’t any longer storable is offered back 
at the country point, to start with, so that the farmer gets first chance 
at it. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Woolley ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Woortry. We appreciate this opportunity to present our rec- 
ommendations concerning the surplus-feed-grain situation in relation 
to the current corn problem. The early passage of a simple bill 
designed to meet the problems of corn producers is urgent, because 
plans for spring planting are being made and farmers must know 
as soon as possible what type of corn program will be in effect in 1957. 

Of the 440,000 corn farmers voting in the referendum last December 
a strong majority of 61.5 percent voted against acreage allotments of 
37.3 million acres and price support at $1.35 per bushel and voted for 
lower supports of $1.31 per bushel and a soil-bank base of 51 million 
acres with the requirement that an acreage equal to 15 percent thereof 
be put into the soil bank. 

It is unfortunate that Congress required a vote of 6624 percent for 
corn farmers to put into operation the kind of a program which, in the 
opinion of corn farmers, would more effectively meet the feed-grain- 
surplus problem. We now need for this year a workable substitute 
for the program for which the majority voted in the December 
referendum. 
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Before we come to our specific recommendations—— 

Senator Youne. Would you mind a question at that point ? 

Mr. Woottey. Not at all. 

Senator Youne. There was a provision in the Agricultural Act last 
year which would have permitted farmers to vote on whether or not 
they preferred a domestic parity or two-price system. That was a 
two-thirds vote, too. Would you be willing to let the wheat farmer 
decide by a majority vote whether he want a two-price system or the 
present system ? 

Mr. Woottey. I am glad you asked that question, because there seems 
to be quite widespread misunderstanding about the 6624 requirement 
on the one hand and the favoring of a majority vote on the other. 

Any program which has the effect of imposing more restrictions or 
controls, where one group of farmers is imposing a mandatory pro- 
vision providing a penalty against other farmers, we would require 
a 6624-percent vote. However, in the case of corn, it was not a man- 
datory proposition, as was discussed here earlier. And I know in the 
case of a quota program of any kind, the producers who vote against 
it are required by law to comply with it or to pay a penalty, or go to 
jail if they don’t pay the penalty. 

Now, this is a very restrictive proposition, and we say that certainly 
you ought to have at least two-thirds of the farmers voting in a refer- 
endum that would impose that kind of restriction on their freedom. 

When restrictions are being taken off a program or the restriction 
is being modified or minimized, then we say that rather than requiring 
two-thirds you ought not to require more than a majority; to be con- 
sistent, one-third should be all that is required to eliminate restrictions. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Woolley, that 1s exactly what the opponents 
of domestic parity believed, that we were getting away from restric- 
tions, and they hoped there would be a majority. 

Mr. Wooutey. As I recall the wheat certificate plan that was pre- 
sented to the Congress—there have been a number of ones discussed 
and a number of ones presented, but the one that was presented to 
the Congress last, as I recall, had in it a provision for the retention 
of certain requirements involving participation in the program. It 
was not a voluntary program, as I recall. Was it? 

Senator Youne. Well, it would be less restrictive. 

Mr. Wootiey. Perhaps. 

Senator Youna. Less restrictive than the present program. 

Mr. Woottey. It might be less restrictive than a marketing quota 
program is now. 

Senator Humpnrey. You registered opposition last year at the time 
we voted in Congress on that two-thirds? 

Mr. Wootey. Yes. 

We favored a majority vote in the corn referendum. 

Senator Humpurey. Were you against two-thirds? 

Mr. Woott8y. Yes; we were opposed to two-thirds. 

Senator Humpurey. And you so registered your opposition ? 

Mr. Woo.ttey. We did what we could. I think it has been men- 
tioned that this was done at the last minute, and I think that there was 
a bill or an amendment pending before the Congress that provided 
for 50 percent. And then I think there was another one that was 
offered that went through at 6624 percent, as I recall the legislation. 
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Senator Humpnrey. And you made your views known? 

Mr. Woottny. We did everything we could to make it clear we were 
in favor of the majority deciding the issue. 

Before we come to our specific recommendations, we would like to 
make a few comments in an effort to bring the overall problem into 
focus. The current situation seems to be: 

(1) The time for planting corn throughout the main commercial 
corn area of the country is only a few weeks away. 

(2) Well over one-half of the corn farmers in the commercial corn 
area have in past years disregarded corn acreage allotments as estab- 
lished in conformance with the present law. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you explain why? 

Mr. Woou.ey. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Is it because they feed most of this? 

Mr. Woorey. No; that isn’t the reason why. 

If you will permit me to finish my prepared statement I think the 
reason is developed therein. Therefore I would like to go through 
it, and then if you have questions, we could come back to it. 

Senator Humpnurey. Go ahead. Thank you. 

Mr. Woottry. (3) The 1957 corn acreage allotment of 37.3 million 
acres is over 20 million acres less than the acreage of corn planted 
in 1955 in the commercial corn area as it is constituted in 1950. 

(4) Since commercial corn area farmers are required to cut down 
approximately 20 million acres before they are either eligible for 
price support or can begin to participate in the acreage reserve part of 
the soil bank, a considerable number of farmers will conclude it is to 
their interest to ignore both of these programs in 1957. Most farm- 
ers are almost certain to conclude that they can make more money 
growing corn for livestock than by participating in such programs. 

That isn’t the reason, however. There is another reason that is 
much more fundamental than this, that is the immediate reason why 
they will conclude not to participate. 

It is difficult for an individual farmer to see how he can profitably 
cut 37 percent from his normal corn planting to get down to his corn 
allotment in order to begin to participate in the soil bank. For exam- 
ple, a farmer who has been planting 50 acres of corn would be required 
to cut to 32 acres and then be paid an average of $43 per acre for 
each acre he cut below 32 acres. A low rate of participation in the 
corn adjustment program will mean a further buildup of corn sur- 
pluses and depressed corn prices. 

(5) In the face of a severe drought in a large area of the Corn Belt 
in 1956, production of corn was the second highest in history. 

(6) Combined feed supplies of all kinds are the largest in history. 

(7) Livestock production is at an all-time high and live stock 
product prices have been depressed as a result of the volume of pro- 
duction. 

(8) If action is not taken to effectively assist farmers to bring 
corn supplies into line with demand, livestock and livestock product 
prices probably will go lower in the future. 

Repeatedly the statement is made that “cheap feed means cheap 
livestock.” While this is true, it is misleading to conclude that the 
answer is to support the price of feed grains at higher prices. 
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The “cheap feed means cheap livestock” argument doesn’t com- 
mence in the right place. It would be more accurate and meaningful 
to say “Surplus feed means cheap feed and cheap livestock.” The 
beginning of the problem is sur fue feed and in seeking sound eco- 
nomic solutions to the surplus feed problem, there should be some 
examination of the reasons why we have surplus feed. 

Before going into the reasons for a surplus of feed, it probably 
is necessary to deal with the question of whether or not the present 
supplies of feed and feed grains constitute a surplus. 

The facts are that (1) the feed grain supply has increased from 
4,733 million bushels in 1951 to 5,717 million bushels in 1956—the 
highest in history. This is an increase of about 1 billion bushels; 
(2) the supply of feed grain per animal unit has increased from 28.3 
bushels to 35.3 bushels—the highest in history; (3) the production 
of cattle, calves and pork—excluding lard—has steadily increased 
from 2114 billion pounds in 1951 to 271% billion pounds in 1956; 
(4) the prices of beef cattle received by farmers have steadily decline 

rom $28.70 per hundredweight in 1951 to $15 in 1956; the prices of 
hogs have gone down—up—and back down from 1951 to 1956, from 
$20 in 1951, to $17.80 in 1952, up to $21.60 in 1954 and back down to 
$14.40 in 1956. 

Of course, the committee understands that these are average prices 
received by farmers throughout the country, and that they are yearly 
average prices. 

Attached are three tables setting forth the facts concerning corn acre- 
age, yield, and production in and outside the commercial corn area; 
data showing the increase in the feed grain supplies, the increase in 
cattle and pork production and the decrease in hog and beef cattle 
prices, as well as the details of how farmers voted in the corn refer- 
endum in December 1956. 

Not only do we have the highest feed grain supply in history but 
we also have a huge supply of wheat which could be used for feed. 
The carryover alone, not counting last year’s production, a large per- 
centage of which is still available, is over 1 billion bushels—equal to 
the largest in history. 

The surplus story doesn’t end here. The supply of oilcake and 
meal and byproduct feeds is the highest in history— approximately 
16 million tons. In the face of a severe drought in large areas of 
the country the supply of hay is near a record. 

Senator Humpurey. Then why is it so expensive some places? 

Mr. Woottzy. Some places? 

Senator Humenrey. Excuse me. 

There was a big argument the other day on the Senate floor between 
= Symington and Senator Goldwater over the prices of feed 
and hay. 

Mr. Sienna It costs quite a bit of money to haul hay, and if 
there happens to be drought in Texas or Arizona and an effort is 
made to haul hay from Minnesota, obviously such a bulky product 
is very expensive to haul that far, and other kinds of feed can be 
hauled more cheaply. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, what has really happened is 
that the railroads, the transportation system, are getting an increased 
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cost for hauling hay and farm commodities, that have had a continu- 
ously reduced price ¢ 

Mr. Wootxtry. I wouldn’t put it on that basis. If they hadn’t had 
any rate increases, it would still be uneconomical to haul it that 
distance. However, we are opposed to the freight-rate increases. 

Senator Youne. But the freight rate for hay moving into the 
drought area has been cut, has it not? 

Mr. Woottry. I think the railroads made a 50-percent. concession. 

Senator Toye. Let me ask this: 

If you are trying to haul it in a semitrailer, the load allowance, 
that is, the length and width is such that by the time you had the 
truck loaded to its maximum capacity, you haven’t the tonnage, and 
by the time that you arrive in Oklahoma or Texas, you have got a 
greater cost in transportation and handling than you would have in 
the first purchase price of hay. That is your problem, because those 
are the factors involved. 

You cannot transport it. That is one reason why the farmer in the 
South, in the drought area, is absolutely up against it. You can buy 
hay up in Minnesota for $18 a ton, and it would still cost him about 
$55 before it is in his feed lot in Texas. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. 

Not only do we have one of the largest supplies of hay in history, 
along with all the other feed, but it is reasonable to assume that pas- 
tures throughout the country are at the highest productivity. 

From the foregoing, it does not seem unreasonable to refer to our 
feed situation as being excessive or in surplus. 

Many arguments are advanced that our problem is not surplus pro- 
duction but underconsumption. The per capita consumption of live- 
stock and livestock products has been increasing steadily as well as the 
ability of consumers to purchase them. The Agricultural Marketing 
Service estimates that the consumption of meat in 1956 was 164.7 
pounds per person as compared to 146.5 pounds per person (average 
1947-49 ) 

Senator Youne. It doesn’t look as though lower farm prices are 
going to solve the surplus problem by themselves, does it? 

Mr. Woottry. Lower prices are not the answer to the problem. The 
answer to the problem, in my judgment, is to stop the Government 
from pushing excess resources into agriculture before the market 
wants the products from such resources. As long as we continue to 
have program after program that pushes excess resources into agri- 
culture, we are never going to have anything except a soft market. 
With commodities and products in surplus, the processors and the 
people that buy from the farmers will not have to compete to obtain 
their supplies, and poor farm prices will be the result. 

Serator Youne. To what program do you have reference ? 

Mr. Woottey. All of them—wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, rice, to- 
bacco—the whole process whereby excess resources are put into 
agriculture. 

Senator Youne. You mean, you are opposed to the price-support 
program ? 

Mr. Woot.try. No; we are in favor of the price-support program 
to operate on a basis to assist farmers in marketing their commodi- 
ties, but we do not favor building up price-destroying surpluses in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Senator Youne. How do you account for the fact that we are in- 
creasing surpluses as the prices are going down? How do you square 
that with your philosophy ¢ 

Mr. Wootrry. Well, it is very simple. If you continue to pump 
excess resources into agriculture—let’s go back to World War II—in 
World War II we expanded our agricultural plant to meet increased 
market demand and subsidized Government buying to meet the needs 
of our allies and this Nation for the war. 

There were many people, when they saw the war coming, who took 
their capital out of other activities and put it into farming opera- 
tions to do two things: to hedge against inflation, and also to avoid 

taxation as much as possible. 

When the war was over, in 1948 the Congress very well recognized, 
as did the farmers throughout the length and breadth of the land, that 
there had to be some adjustment from a wartime market to a peace- 
time market. But we didn’t get the adjustment, because we con- 
tinued to maintain capital in agriculture by maintaining an artificial 
price structure through the continuation of 90 percent price supports 
year after year. 

And as a consequence capital has been retained in agriculture which 
otherwise would not have stayed in agriculture. This has depressed the 
market for all those in the business. 

Senator Youna. Secretary Benson, in a U.S. News & World Report 
interview of 2 weeks ago, stated that the price of agricultural com- 
eee ranged far above support level during the war and for a year 

r two after ‘wards. I think the figure he gave was 115 percent of 
patity: 

Maybe it is beside the point a bit, but I was intrigued by the argu- 
ment you used, if you really believed that doing away with price sup- 
port would solve the farm-surplus problem. That would be a different 
thing. I believe we are headed for about the same situation we had 
in the twenties and the thirties, when we are going to have surplus 
regardless of what the price is. 

Mr. Wootry. But w hy did we have the surpluses in the twenties? 
We had the surpluses in the twenties, in my jeidgendait; because we ex- 
panded the agricultural plant due to W orld War I, and the econtrac- 
tion of the agr ricultural plant was at a slower rate than market demand. 
Senator Younes. W hy did you have surpluses all during the thirties, 
then / d 

Mr. Woottrey. One of the reasons we had surpluses during the 
thirties was the point I just made plus the stimulation of surplus 
production by the old Federal Farm Board. 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask one question. 

Was it a question of underpurchasing and the inability to buy other 
than the bare necessities of food requirements in the thirties, in those 
depression years ? 

Mr. Woottey. It was a combination of two things. Purchasing 
power became very weak and production did not contract as fast as 
market demand. Our position is that we are for strong purchasing 
power in the entire economy. 

Senator Ture. I think the history—the time of today is not com- 
parable to the thirties. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Tuyr. Today you have the highest purchasing power ever 
in the history. 

Mr. Wootury. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. In the thirties you had the very lowest. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyz. In 1930 many and many a man’s meal consisted of 
cornmeal mush, and some of the other of the cheapest food supplies. 
That was due to the fact that there was no purchasing power, the 
worker did not have a job, and the wages of the man that did have a 
ot ones very low, and therefore he had to be as economical as he 
could. 

Eggs were not in demand, because the consumer couldn’t afford to 
buy them. Neither were choice cuts of meat in demand. Therefore, 
it is a little different today. 

I was intrigued by your comment of the resources growing. [ 
would be better able to understand what you meant by that if you 
told me what went on with the former resources. Is it more land? 
We know there is more land. The Government begged for it at one 
time, because we had neither fats nor oils, nor did we have the staple 
agricultural commodities in the war years; we had embargoes to pre- 
vent exports in excess. 

So therefore, it was a necessity for the farmer—and many a cripple 
old gentleman rode the machinery when he would have liked to have 
been in the shade of the tree. He was patriotic; he tried to meet the 
needs of the Government. 

Now, the other, what resources are we now plowing into agriculture 
today, other than what is desirable? We have asked our experimental 
stations to do certain things, and we have provided the funds. We 
have asked our Extension people to convey to the farmer out in the 
countryside the knowledge that the experimental stations have gained 
in increased production, whether it is grain or livestock. That is all 


Now, do you refer to this as a resource being plowed into agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Wooutey. I have reference to the fact, for example, that the 
Federal Government, through the last 20 or 25 years, has paid out 
billions of dollars for limestone and phosphate to improve pastures. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what you had reference to? 

Mr. Woottey. In the case of the Corn Belt, the Government has 
held the price of corn up so high that large supplies of corn have been 
held off the market. This has induced farmers outside the Corn Belt 
to go into the production of feed grains. They have taken their own 
resources plus Government price support and other assistance and 
gone into the production of feed. By producing feed from these re- 
sources they have increased livestock production. Increased livestock 
and poultry production throughout the entire country has weakened 
prices for farmers inside and outside the Corn Belt. 

Senator Ture. But, Mr. Woolley, there is only one factor that we 
must reckon with, and that factor is, much of it, I think, excellent 
weather conditions in the major feed-producing areas. 
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We have had droughts, that is true. You and I cannot correct the 
weather conditions, because that is left to a power that, thank God, 
you and I have no control over. 

Mr. Woo.ttey. That is one natural law that Congress hasn’t at- 
tempted to repeal. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

But I think that the only reason for this discussion on your ref- 
erence to plowing in the resources is to try to expand, or get a clarifi- 
cation of what you are thinking, in what have we put into agriculture. 
I don’t want the record to show that it looks like the Government has 
done all the evil things here that have brought about a surplus; I 
con't want the record to reflect that. 

I think that is the only reason that Senator Young and I have 
asked the questions, we are not differing with your statement, but I 
am trying to get an expansion of what you are thinking when you 
say, the Government has put these resources in here. 

Mr. Wooutry. Let’s take 1957. In 1957 the net farm income of 
farmers is estimated by the Department of Agriculture to be some 
place in the neighborhood of about $1114 billion. This is the net real- 
ized income from all sources, farm and off farm. 

At the same time, we will have a net realized farm income, you will 
have paid out in 1 year an average of in the neighborhood of around 
S31, billion to $4 billien in the form of checks from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—it doesn’t have anything to do with losses, this 
is the amount of checks which will be paid out by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

In addition, soil-bank payments of $1.2 billion, section 32 payments 
of $900 million, and ACP payments of $250 million could make Gov- 
ernment disbursements exceed $6 billion; or more than 50 percent of 
net realized farm income in 1957. 

Senator Humpeurey. But those are some loans, are they not? 

Mr. Woottey. Oh, yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, that is a little bit different than just get- 
ting a gift. At least it is when I go to the bank ; when I get a loan from 
them, they want it back. 

Mr. Woottey. I am not arguing that. 

As you well know, Mr. Chairman, the farmer can satisfy the loan 
hy doing one of two things: he can either pay it back, or he can let 
the Commodity Credit Corporation take the commodities. 

Senator Humepnrey. Just like you buy a car? 

Mr. Woottey. No, it isn’t the way you buy a car. If you buy a 
car 

Senator Humpnrey. Or buy a house. Let’s take a 90 percent mort- 
gage guaranty on a house. I am an old hand on this. 

Mr. Woottey. If I don’t pay for my car, or my house, not only can 
the seller foreclose the mortgage but the seller can also file suit against 
me for the difference, and get judgment and levy an execution on any 
other property I have to satisfy the deficiency judgment; it is an en- 
tirely different proposition. One is a recourse fan, the other is non- 
recourse. 
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Senator Turn. I wouldn’t want to get into this argument, but the 
only question is, I would agree with the chairman, the seal on corn is 
one that should be kept aside, and likewise the Government moneys in- 
vested in the seal-up of cotton, wheat, and peanuts, should be kept 
aside. 

The Government assistance, and the fertilizer and phosphates on 
the pastures, that is the only phase of it where the Government comes 
in to encourage and improve the productive capacity of the land 

Mr. Woottey. That isn’t correct. 

Senator Tuyr. What else could it be? 

Mr. Wooutey. All kinds of activities are going on that have the 
effect of causing people to invest more money in agricultural produc- 
tion than they eee would invest if the Government didn’t take 
the many actions it has taken. 

Senator Humpurey. Can we come back to this? I think we are 
going to have to draw this morning’s session shortly toa close. I don’t 
went to cut off anybody, but I would like to hear Mr. Woolley through 
on his statement. 

Senator Tuys. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to go and answer 
the quorum. You and I were listed as being absent on quorum last 
week when we were trying to fulfill committee assignments, and I am 
not going to have the Record show this week that I was not present 
when the quorum call was completed, because the Record didn’t read 
good last. week. 

Senator Humpurey. It sure looks bad for both of us. 

Senator Toye. Because some of us were trying to carry out commit- 
tee assignments. So here is one gentleman that is going to answer our 
quorum call right now. 

Senator Humpnurey. We will try and complete Mr. Woolley. 

Senator Wituiams. I might comment, in line with what Mr. Wool- 
ley said, I think he is correct that the Government has in many in- 
stances pumped additional money into the agricultural field and en- 
couraged the production of those commodities which were in over- 
supply. 

I point out particularly an instance where a couple of years we 
found that three agencies of the Government were making loans and 
encouraging the expansion of the poultry industry at the same time 
that. the poultry products were in heavy supply, and at the same time 
that the Department of Agriculture, through its Information Bureau, 
was urging the farmers to. cutback production. One agency was 
loaning millions into the same field, had their men out soliciting the 
farmers and asking them to borrow the money, and even financing the 
building of new poultry houses, while all the time there was an over- 
supply. This policy definitely reacted to the disadvantage of the 
farmers engaged in the poultry industry, 

Mr. Woolley is 100 percent correct in the observation he made. 

Senator Humpnrey. This is an old argument between different 
points of view, and I don’t want to go into it right now. 
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Before we go on, Senator Carlson, you wanted to make a request of 
the committee. 

Senator Cartson. I was going to make this request before the Sec- 
retary left. I would like to have the chairman of this committee 
request information of the Department of the increase in the amount 
of feed grains by States, by years, from 1950 to 1956. I think it is 
going to show an interesting trend, that the great surplus feed areas 
have been moving east.of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers much 
more than in the section out in the Middle West where we make great 
reductions on wheat acreage. 

I think that the auuehndl show that Kansas in 1951 planted 
ae 18 million acres of wheat. This year we have an 
allotment of 10.8 million acres, our wheatgrowers have taken a severe 
cut in acreage. This year we planted 6.3, which isa large drop. But 
I would like that information on feed grains. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is 1950 through 1956, both years 
inclusive ¢ 

Senator Carson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. 1950 to 1956. 

Senator Cartson. That isright. And on the basis of statements. 

Senator Humpnrey. That will be taken care of. The staff will 
follow through with the Department on that. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Senator Humpnrey. Now, Mr. Woolley, go right ahead. 

Mr. Wootzey. I think I have made the statement that the per capita 
consumption of livestock products has been increasing steadily, as 
well as the ability of consumers to purchase them. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service estimates that the consump- 
tion of meat in 1956 was 164.7 pounds per person as compared to 146.5 
pounds per person average, 1947-49, and 125.38 pounds per person 
average, 1935-39. 

We favor the continued increase in the consumption of livestock 
and poultry products. However, such increases should not come at 
the expense of the producers of these products through uneconomic 
prices. 

With agricultural prices depressed by surpluses and income of the 
nonfarm population reaching new high records year after year, it is 
time we did something constructive about cutting down on the sur- 
pluses which are holding down farm income. 

800 million bushels of surplus feed grain were grown on acreage 
diverted from price-supported crops in 1954 and 1955. Most of the 
30 million acres taken out of wheat and cotton went into feed grains. 
In effect price support on these basic crops has constituted a payment 
for shifting from these crops into feed grains. 

For years pastures have been improved by the application of lime- 
stone and phosphate. A considerable sum of Federal tax money has 
been paid out to induce this pasture improvement. While this has 
built up our soil resources, it has also contributed to increased feed 
supplies. 

Livestock and poultry production has been built up as a result of 
the surplus feed situation. 

With 55 percent of the net farm income of all agricultural producers 
coming from livestock and livestock products, the situation calls for 
action now. 

Last year the soil bank was passed too late for it to have any sig- 
nificant effect on cutting surpluses. We are late now in getting action 
on the corn problem. Unless effective action is taken immediately, 
we can expect that the soil bank and other adjustment programs in 
1957 will be ineffective in helping alleviate the depressing effect of 
feed surpluses on farm prices and income. ; 

Reasonable efforts to induce corn farmers to cooperate in reducing 
feed grain production should not be looked upon as special treatment 
for corn farmers since most farmers throughout the country are ad- 
versely affected by surplus feed supplies. As matters stand now corn 
farmers are the only ones producing feed grains who are required to 
cut acreage to be eligible for price support. Producers of price-sup- 
ported crops have been free to shift acreage out of such crops into 
feed grains. Feed grains produced on these diverted acres have been 
substituted for corn in producing livestock and poultry products. 
This has forced surplus feed grains, mainly corn, into Commodity 
Credit Corporation storage bins. This excess supply of corn forced 
down the corn acreage allotment. 

Thus it can be seen that the operation of the price-support and 
production-adjustment programs generally has shifted to the corn 
farmers a great share of the burden for cutting production of other 
crops. Corn farmers were not responsible for the huge feed-grain 
supplies produced on the acreage diverted from wheat, cotton, rice, 
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peanuts, and tobacco, yet such feed-grain supplies indirectly operate 
to lower corn allotments to unreasonable levels. 

Of course, since all feed ultimately finds its way into the production 
of beef, pork, mutton, lamb, poultry, eggs, and milk, it 1s the pro- 
ducers of these products who finally suffer from surplus feed produc- 
tion which, when translated into their products, results in lower and 
lower net farm income from livestock and poultry products. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


The American Farm Bureau Federation wants to find a long-range 
solution to the surplus feed problem in order that we may have healthy 
markets. We are sure that this subcommittee is aware of the many 
difficulties involved at this late date in getting a long-range solution 
to this problem. Since it is impractical to deal with long-range 
solutions now, our recomemndations relate to specific actions that 
should be taken at this time. 

Accordingly we recommend to the Congress that you pass S. 1125, 
which is a temporary measure designed to meet this problem in 1957. 
This bill Se gives the farmer an opportunity to decide by the 
use of his cornplanter which of two programs he prefers, They are 
the same choices offered him in the December 1956 referendum. Those 
farmers who want to stay within the 37.3-million-acre allotment with 
price supports of $1.36 per bushel (national average) would be free 
to do so without being required to participate in the soil bank. On the 
other hand, those who would like to make a contribution to the holding 
down of production by putting acreage into the soil bank would be 
free to choose price supports at $1.31 per bushel (national average), 
plant their share of the 51-million-acre corn base and put an acreage 
equal to 15 percent of such base in the soil bank. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I just pause right there on your rhetoric 
and your words. You say those farmers who want to stay within the 
37.3-million-acre allotment with price supports of $1.36 per bushel 
would be free to do so without being required to participate in the soil 
bank. 

Mr. Wooutry. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. You say, on the other hand, those who would 
like to make a contribution to holding down production 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say that anybody who participates in 
the 37.3 allotment is holding down production allotments more than 
anybody who would participate in the 51 million ? 

Mr. Woottey. That may or may not be true. 

Senator Humpurey. He would sure have to be taking a mighty 
big cut. 

Mr. Woorry. That may or may not be true. I would certainly 
say 

Senator Humpnrey. I am not advocating it, don’t misunderstand 
me, I am not advocating it. I think this 1s a situation where corn 
is the only basic commodity that doesn’t have a minimum allotment. 
As was pointed out here earlier, if the other commodities had to take 
a cut in acreage on the basis of carryover like corn did, it would be a 
terrible blow to those particular commodities. 
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Mr. Woortery. If the other commodities hadn’t have had minimuni 
allotments and along with corn been free to shift into feed grains, you 
wouldn’t be asking for a minimum allotment on corn. 

Senator Humpnery. I don’t get that, Mr. Woolley. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, the fact that there has been freedoms in the 
cotton, wheat, and corn areas to go ahead and take acreage out of 
those crops and put them into feed grains has been the thing that has 
built up the surpluses of corn to a point where corn acreage allotments 
are down where they are. 

Senator Humpurey. I personally think that the thing that built it 
up last year was guaranteeing noncompliers $1.25 a bushel, that is my 
personal view. 

Mr. Woortry. It didn’t happen in one year. 

Senator Humpurey. It happened—— 

Mr. Wooxtey. It started in 1929 with the old Farm Board and it 
will be with us as long as we continue to misallocate resources. 

Senator Humpurey. You continue to havea surplus? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, when you add wheat to the billions of bushels 
of other commodities and the current crop, I say it is a double carry- 
over, and I say it will ruin the corn farmers and the livestock 
farmers. 

Senator Humpnurey. If you draw up that kind of an assumption 
you can scare anybody. I am talking about what the facts are. I 
nave seen times when you had only 5 days of oats on supply, or 10 
days of rye, or 15 days of barley, or something like that. When you 
put 1 or 2 weeks of feed supply, plus, let’s say, a billion bushels of 
corn, it isn’t quite so bad, is it ? 

Mr. Woottry. What I am saying is, every farmer is directly aware 
of this, that corn isn’t the only feed grain. 

Senator Humrurey. Of course it isn’t some of us have been saying 
that for years. I have been trying to get a bill through here that 
would relate other grain prices to corn on the basis of feed equivalent 
value. I think if you are going to have a price-support structure, you 
should take the vildas on the basis of their feed value, not on the basis 
of pounds or bushels, but feed value. 

Mr. Woottey. Price isn’t the primary problem. It is the surpluses 
and the fact that the products would be fed interchangeably. 

Senator Humpurey. Surely. There is no disagreement on that, ex- 
cept we haven’t had any support for it. I have had bill after bill to 
try to relate feed grains and corn on the basis of feed equivalent, 
always with no help. 

Mr. Woottey. Price, of course, is an end product of something 
else. What the Farm Bureau has tried to do is get understanding of 
the basic proposition that the cotton farmer, the wheat farmer, the 
tobacco farmer, the peanut farmer, and the rice farmer, may have 
high price support and controlled production but shouldn’t be per- 
mitted to take the aeres out of those commodities and dump them into 
feed grain production and into livestock production. 

Senator Humpurey. I voted for that one and I didn’t get any help. 

Mr. Woottny. We have had opposition on cross compliance. We 
have had opposition on every effort to breathe responsibility into this 
proposition so that those people who say they want higher supports 
are required to solve their own problem. What they want to do is 
shift the problem from themselves over to somebody else. The fact 
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that the other fellow can’t see the problem coming and can’t see the 
drift, nevertheless, doesn’t make it something that we are going to 
advocate. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Woolley, I do not disagree with your 
basic premise. I recall that my colleague and I were both SSE RES 
what we called cross compliance, compulsory compliance I voted 
for that once. I don’t recall that the Farm Bureau showed any en- 
thusiasm for that vote, but that is their privilege. I also pointed out 
that if you are going to have people forced into cross compliance, that 
you must pay them enough for what they can produce. You can’t 
expect people to be forced to divert land, produce nothing on it, if they 
don’t get enough for what they could produce off the land that is in 
a because it just costs so much to live. This is what is 
1appening all over the country. 

Mr. Woo.ttry. What we are opposed to is the misrepresentation 
that is involved. We hear people say they are willing to keep supply 
in line with demand in return for price support, ‘They don’t mean it. 
What they mean is, they are willing to shift acreage out of the pro- 
duction of the supported crop into other crops. This gluts the market 
for other commodities and weakens their markets. 

Senator Humpnrey. Under my proposal, if you get 100 acres as 
your corn allotment on your farm, in order to get price support you 
must take 15 acres of that out, and put it in the acreage preserve and 
produce nothing. 


Mr. Wooxttey. That is what we advocated originally in the soil 
bank, and it didn’t get into law. 


_ Senator Humpnrry. I am advocating it now and you don’t support 
it. 

Mr. Wootiry. Well, what you are trying to do is raise the legal 
carryover on corn from 15 percent to 30 percent which would put 
more and more problems on the corn farmer. 

Senator Humrnrey. Just suppose we take that out, just leave it 
out. 

Mr. Woottry. You take that out and we will be a lot happier, but 
that doesn’t mean that we will support it. 

Senator Humprrey. I want to get your support. How can we 
do it? 

Mr. Wootiey. Our support can be 

Senator Humpurey. When did you quit believing in cross compli- 
ance ¢ 

Mr. Wootiry. We have been in favor of cross compliance all along. 

Senator Humpnurey. Are you in favor of a 15-percent reduction of 
corn allotments ? 

Mr. Woottry. We are in favor of a requirement that an acreage 
equal to 15 percent of the soil-bank base of 51 million acres be put 
into the soil bank to be eligible for price supports on corn. 

Senator Humenrey. So you can take it out of pasture or anything 
else ? 

Mr. Wootiey. We say it has to come out of cropland. 

Senator Humpnrey. Fifteen percent? 

Mr. Woottery. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. But you are not in favor of taking it out of the 
corn which seems to be in surplus? 

Mr. Wootiry. Well, it would have the same effect. 
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Senator Humrurey. Does it? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes; because we would take it out of cropland that is 
tilled in normal rotation, and we don’t think that you ought to stop 
normal rotation. 

Senator Humpnurey. I don’t think so either. You have a 51-mil- 
lion-acre base. I am interested in your observations on this, Mr. 
Woolley. You represent a great organization. You have a 51-mil- 
lion-acre base. If you are going to take 15 percent out, why don’t you 
take it out of the crop that seems to be, as you say, in a great deal of 
trouble? Fifteen percent out of the corn allotment will help the other 
feed grains, too. 

Mr. Woortry. With 58 million acres being the normal planted 
acres, in the commercial corn area, as it is constituted in 1957, you will 
be, by going to a 51 million soil-bank base, automatically making an 
adjustment of 7 million acres. That is quite a contribution to begin 
with. 

Senator Humpurey. Indeed it is. 

Mr. Woottry. Then we say that after 7 million acres are taken 
out of production plus an acreage of cropland equal to 15 percent of 
his cropland tilled in rotation is taken out this is a real contribution 
to a reduction in feed supplies. However, we are strongly of the 
opinion that a 1-year program is an invitation to increase produc- 
tion. We think that the rates of payment for 1-year production 
ought to be nominal, and that the rates of payment for additional 
years ought to be higher, so that it encourages farmers to hold land 
out of production more than 1 year and make a real contribution 
to reduction of production. We were quite pleased when the Con- 
gress last year directed recognition of this. However, administra- 
tively it hasn’t been effectively recognized. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I just want to make a little prediction. I think 
this will happen; we will most likely pass a bill that provides for 15- 
percent reduction in any croplands, but I will wager it won’t reduce 
any corn production. 

r. Woottey. You and I, of course, recognize a number of things 
with respect to production, for example: Rain in an area, that makes 
a difference—I understand there are a number of people here now 
from areas where they didn’t get much rain last year. 

Senator Humenrey. I hope and pray they do. 

Mr. Woottry. Of course, everybody who is interested in farmers 
prays for that—but at the same time 

Senator Humpurey. I want the record clear. I hope and pray 
they do. The last time I made a statement like that it got in the 
paper “do not,” and I want to make sure it’s “do.” 

senator HickrenLoorrr. Coming from Iowa, don’t let silence on 
my part create the impression that I have a different feeling. 

Mr. Woottry. There are a lot of inputs into production besides 
acreages. The Farm Bureau doesn’t contemplate that if 15 percent 
of a base is taken out of production that a 15-percent reduction in 
production would result. We believe that continuing to produce at 
the rate we have been producing, and continuing to stimulate produc- 
tion, means the end of healthy markets. We are for healthy markets. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Woolley, I don’t disagree with you, and 
I am not going to take any more of your time, but if what you say 
is true, what is the future for the farmers? First of all, if you can’t 
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really completely control production because of-certain circumstances, 
you can at least try. You can get some element of control. Some of 
it works if it is strictly enforced. You then cut down on the num- 
ber of units that the farmer produces. But if the fellow doesn’t get 
a good price, it just means he is going out of business. 

Mr. Wootixy. Well, of course—— 

Senator Humpurey. You don’t advocate that you make it all up 
with Federal payments? I haven’t noticed that your position is that. 

Mr. Woottry. No. 

Senator Humrurey. What happens to this fellow? What goes on 
here? Does he run through the wringer; is that what happens? 

Mr. Woottey. What happens to a Senator who fails to serve his 
constituents satisfactorily to a point where they do not vote for him? 
He goes back to the constituency that he came from 

Senator Humrnrey. Not always, but sometimes. 

Mr. Wootiry. He does the best he can under the cireumstances, 
and does that which he is capable of doing under the circumstances. 
He doesn’t starve. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Woolley, possibly I would be more interested 
in that question of what happens to a Senator than Senator Hicken- 
looper, who was just successful last fall, but I won’t discuss that 
phase of it. But, Mr. Woolley, speaking now about a corn producer 
I believe that there are a lot of corn producers here today from 
Iowa—the signs on their coats would indicate that. Now, I would say 
that if I asked them how many of those corn farmers are today plant- 
ing a corn growth 38 inches wide or apart, how many are planting 
it that way—now, there is some headshaking, what width do you have 
between your corn rows as an average in Lowa today ? 

A Voice. 12,000 to 14,000 plants, per acre. 

Senator Ture. Yes; but what percent in area? Are you hill drop- 
ping your corn, or checking it? 

A Vorce. Less than a third. . 

Senator Tuyr. You are mostly all checking, you are checking today 
at——- 

A Voice. It is the other way. 

Senator Tuys. You are hill dropping about a third. 

The only reason, Mr. Chairman, that I ask these questions, here 
are the men in the field, and here is a room full of good farmers. 
Today they are planting the rows about 38 inches apart on the aver- 
age—some said 36 and a few said 41. If they are checking it, they 
are checking it on the same distance between hills. If you are hill 
dropping, you are hill dropping about 19 to 22 inches apart; aren’t 
you?! 

Now, how many of you farmers would go back to planting 44-inch 
rows, 44 inches apart? How many of you farmers would go back to 
drilling your corn without any regard to the spacing, and not using 
any fertilizer? None of you farmers are going to go back to the 
method that was in practice 40 years ago; are you? 

Why did you change? Your experiment station proves in all of its 
tests that it was the most wise spacing to space about 38 inches apart 
and that your hill drop, it was found out that under good manage- 
ment, that maybe 22 inches was the safest distance apart within 2 
kernels to a hill. 
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Now, when your experiment station told you that, and when they 
told you that you had the safest crop with commercial fertilizer and 
hybrid seed, commonsense dictated you to use it; didn’t it? 

You wouldn’t go back to yesterday any more than we will go back to 
driving an old model T down the highway just because we wouldn’t 
go as fast although we would probably get by a little cheaper with 
the model T. 

Mr. Woolley, the only reason that I raised that question.was to 
point out that you can’t get a farmer to go backward, I don’t care what 
you say, in any sort of testimony, you cannot tell the Beltsville Ex- 
periment Station out here to do a certain thing—and we gave them 
the money to do it with—-without their telling the county agents, and 
the county agents go out in Minnesota and Iowa and tell the farmers 
what the experiment station found to be a sound practice. You are 
going to have that farmer use that practice. 

Mr. Woottey. I hope by that comment that you don’t mean that you 
think that we favor farmers doing anything except producing the best 
they know how, the most efficiently, and at the lowest unit cost. 

Senator Ture. I know you don’t because I am a Farm Bureau mem- 
ber, and have been for many years. I know the philosophy of the 
Farm Bureau. But I will say this: 

That there was one statement of yours, the Government resources 
being plowed back, that left me in a quandry as to what you meant. 
If you had reference to resources such as land, or fertilizer, or ground 
lime rock, all that constitutes a teaching of better management and 
better economic practices on the farm. 

Mr. Woottry. It has gone away beyond teaching. It is a subsidi- 
zation of the application of it. 

Virginia has some place right now between 5 and 8 million acres of 
broomsedge land, most of which, if sufficient money is spent on it, 
can produce livestock and livestock products. 

Government payments can encourage bringing this land into pro- 
duction and produce products which would be marketed in competi- 
tion with the people already in business. 

That is what we are talking about; why put more people through 
Government subsidies in competition with the farmers that are already 
farming ? 

Senator Toye. When you speak about payments, what kind of pay- 
ments do you have reference to? 

Mr. Woottey. I have tried to make the point that there are a num- 
ber of them 

Senator Ture. But what kind of payments, now? Let’s get right 
down to the specifics. 

Mr. Woottery. I thought I made it clear here, but obviously I didn’t. 

Senator Tuyr. Unfortunately, I went over to answer quorum, and 
then when I got over there I found out they had called it off. Last 
week they didn’t call any of them off. That is why I wasn’t here. 

I don’t want to be argumentative. You only made one remark in 
your question, and that was plowing back the resources, that led me to 
ask these farmers of Iowa what spacing they had in their corn rows, 
because if this was one of the phases of your thinking, then I was going 
to disagree, and I was going to prove by these farmers’ actions here 
that they disagreed with you. 

Mr. Woottey. Let’s take cotton, for example—— 
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Senator Tuyr. Let’s go back. . What are the other payments that 
are made on the part of the Government that would, outside of assist- 
ance in the line—— 

Mr. Wooriry. Add resources to agriculture ? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Woottey. The first one is ACP payments. The second is price 
support payments, when acreage taken out of one price-supported 
crop is dumped on anothercrop. That was 27—— 

Senator Ture. I disagree with that philosophy. I was advocating 
the soil bank before you were, my friend. I was advocating soil bank 
as the only reasonable way of controlling acres of land and getting 
them out of production, and not changing them from one basic crop 
over into a nonbasic, such as a feed crop. I advocated that when you 
didn’t, my dear friend. 

Mr. Woottey. The Farm Bureau has been advocating responsibility 
with respect to diverted acres ever since I have known Say thin about 
the Farm Bureau. As you know, I didn’t join the Farm Bureau 
until 1951. But in the Department of Agriculture—— 

Senator Ture. I am an oldtimer, I was in the picture long before 
that. 

Mr. Woottrey. When I was with the Department of Agriculture—— 

Senator Ture. But the basic resources that are plowed into it, 
what would you say outside of ACP payments ? 

Mr. Woottery. That is what I was trying tosay. If 10 million acres 
of land is taken out of cotton and put into feed grains this weakens 
feed grain prices. 

Senator Tuyr. That was wrong. I tried to get a soil-bank pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Woottrey. You and I agree. 

Senator Tuyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wootxry. There were 77 million acres in wheat, and it was 
cut down to 55, most of the 22 million acres went into the production 
of feed. This has had the effect 

Senator Humpnrey. Sorghum in the Southwest and barley in the 
Northwest. In my book that was wrong, because it immediately 
competed with the corn farmer and robbed the farmer of the market 
that he justly had, and should have had. 

Mr. Woortry. That was Government-subsidized competition. 

Senator Humpurey. And I tell you it was wrong; the soil bank was 
a necessity. 

Mr. Woottery. That is right. That was Government-subsidized 
competition. 

Senator Humpnurey. What do you mean by “Government- 
subsidized competition”? On those diverted acres in there, there was 
no Government subsidy. 

Mr. Woottry. What would have happened if price support on cot- 
ton had been at more modest levels; would there have been as much 
acreage taken out of cotton and put into feed grains? 

Senator Humrurey. No. He would have just continued to plant 
cotton all along. 

Let’s face it. You have some sad alternatives. 

Mr. Woottey. I am willing to face it. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is a long time off. Let’s talk about what 
is going to happen to those farmers next year. 
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Mr. Woo.ter. In my judgement, any person who does not have the 
capacity to farm efficiently should not be subsidized to continue to pro- 
duce to overload the market. 

Now, if you want to treat some people as charity patients, and if 
you want to—— 

Senator Humrnrey. I don’t want to treat them as charity patients. 
But the man’s interest rates have gone up, the credit terms are tougher, 
the transportation rates have gone up, he can’t hardly breathe. air 
without paying for it. 

Mr. Woottry. The Government has raised his cost 

Senator Humpnrey. The Government raising costs? What about 
a tractor ¢ 

Mr. Woottry. How much of that do you think is taxes? 

Senator Humpurey. Don’t give me that. 

Mr. Woottey. How much isthe budget this year? It is $72 billion. 

Senator Humrurey. The taxes didn’t go up one nickel on Olds- 
mobile and yet the cars have gone up three or four hundred dollars. 

Mr. Woouttey. Do you think that taxes are not in everything that 
everybody buys? ; 

Senator Humpnrey. Of course; but don’t give me that as the main 
reason for higher prices. 

Mr. Wooutey. There is over a hundred billion dollars in taxes taken 
out of the economy every year, and farmers buy more commodities 
for production than any other group of people, and they pay taxes on 
every item they buy, direct and indirect. 

Senator Humpurey. My friend, the corporation tax rate is lower 
in 1956 than it was in 1953, but farm prices are lower in 1956 than in 
1953, and what the farmer buys is higher. 

Mr. Woottry. Why did they go up? 

Senator Humpnrery. That is what we have been trying to find out 
for a long time. 

Mr. Wootriry. You know that laboring people talk about wages 
after taxes. You know that the railroads talk about their profits 
after taxes. You know that every industry talks about them after 
taxes, and they load taxes onto everything. 

Senator Humeurey. Right. 

Mr. Wooxttey. An automobile that I bought in 1940 for $834 now 
carries on it a price of about $2,300, $2,400, and about $600 of that you 
can identify directly as taxes, 

Senator Tyr. Well, Mr. Woolley-—— 

Mr. Wootiey. That is what the farmer 

Senator Humpnrey. Your argument is that taxes on corporations 
or on individuals are less in 1956—the rate—than they were in 1948, 
and yet the farmer’s income in 1956 is less than it was in 1948? 

Mr. Wootrry. Everybody’s taxes are being put into their costs— 
the railroad’s taxes are being put into their costs? 

Senator Humpurey. Everybody knows that. Mr. Woolley, my 
theory is that there are some built-in costs and unless you are going 
to have prices that are able to keep up with that you are going to go 
broke. I would like to ask you what you mean when you are talking 
about all of this overproduction. What you are really saying is that 
some people have got to get out. 

Mr. Woottey. I am saying that we have to produce what the mar- 
kets will really take. 
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Senator Humpurey. What does that really -mean? 

Mr. Woo1txy. That means that those people that can produce for 
the markets and do it at a profit ought to stay in, and those that can’t 
ought to get out. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you have any idea which of these farmers 
around here ought to get out? 

Mr. Woottey. I think most of the farmers in the Farm Bureau are 
in favor of farmers staying in the farming business who have the 
ability and capacity to do so and I don’t think most of them want to 
have their competitors subsidized any more than any other business- 
man wants a competitor subsidized. 

Senator Humpnrey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Woo.tiey. We stopped at the proposition of the two alternatives 
that were before the farmers. 

This has the highly desirable feature of not requiring a lot of 
extensive administrative work in that each farmer was given his allot- 
ment under both alternatives prior to the December referendum. It 
does not offer the farmer anything more in 1957 than they were 
offered in the referendum in December of 1956. 

Senator Humpurey. How many corn farmers voted in that refer- 
endum ? 

Mr. Wootiey. 440,000 approximately. 

Senator Humpurey. And how many of them are there? 

Mr. Woottey. According to the estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture there are a million-seven-hundred-odd thousand, and this 
includes all of the small fellows. When the 440,000 corn votes are 
compared to wheat, it should be remembered that farmers with allot- 
ments up to 15 acres of wheat are excluded from voting. In the case 
of corn farmers with a l-acre allotment could vote, so that they are 
not comparable. 

Senator Humeurey. So that really the corn vote ought to be much 
larger, since anybody can vote, and in the wheat vote you are excluded 
up to 15 acres. 

Mr. Woottry. The question is the degree of interest. T don’t know 
whether a man with 1 acre would vote. I think 440,000 farmers 
throughout the Nation is a pretty sizable vote when you take into 
account that they were only given 30 days to make up their minds 
and find out about it from the time it was offered to them. 

Senator Humrirey. I just wanted to get the exact figure. 

Mr. Woot.ey. The president of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, when appearing before the House Agriculture Committee a 
number of weeks ago, on the subject of corn legislation, made it clear 
that we would be more than willing to try to w ork out the feed sur plus 
problem as it relates to acreages taken out of other cr ops such as wheat, 
cotton, rice, peanuts, and tobacco. It was made clear, however, that 
such work should not interfere with making it possible for corn farm- 
ers to participate in the soil bank in 1957 on a realistic basis so that 
they could make a contribution to bringing supplies into line with 
demand at this time. 

In conclusion, may we again urge that full recognition be given the 
fact that time is of the essence and if legislative « action is to be effective 
in improving the program for 1957, it ‘aust be taken with the utmost 
dispatch, 
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As I mentioned, attached hereto, are the tables which indicate that 


the feed surplus situation is overwhelming, that production of cattle 
and pork has been going up, the prices have been going down. Also, 


there is a table showing the vote in the referendum. 


You asked spe- 


cifically how many of the votes there were and, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it was 437,480. 
(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


United States corn acreage, yield, and production in and outside commercial 


area, 1953-57 


1 Basis 1957 commercial area unless otherwise indicated. : 
2 Actual acreage—for example, 58,724,000 is the acreage in the commercial area for 1954, on the basis of the 
al counties which are in the area in 1957. Actually there were 56,544,000 acres in the commercial area for 


Source: AF BF, compiled from USDA data. 














1953 1 19541 | 1955 1 | 19561! | 19571 

Commercial area -_.--- Suiiasdabldednane number of counties__|_......_-- 834 805 840 SOF 
PE Siiiicsc det eee a ntkyaiinigs'« =p ined acres in thousands-.-|-.._.-..-- 46, 996 | 49,843 | 43,281 | 37, 289 
Planted: 

Commercial area........-....-.-------------4---+- do.:-Hsae papers teeehe i 
v1 Sen PR Sahmtbcnenccdt Buceebeucet me ene 22, 665 | 23, 461 | 22, 573 | 21,680 j........ 

eld: 

Commercial area. _---.......--.--..--. bushels per acre_. 45.2 43 9 43.8 BD Seine 

OUNCE Sn 6 oni oct eda enncpanccnnsaneda do___. 240 20.4 29. 6 Wee 1 cakes 

TINO GNU. cette wncncnenchsiskinodhtdaaibeaGLe do_._. 39.3 37.2 39.8 43 9 }_....... 
Production: 

Commercial area.._...........-..--- tnillions of bushels _- 2,665.; 2,580} 2,562) 2,823 /_..._.. 

Pe... cn putt amiinnnemened do_ 545 477 663 a 

SSRIS RS aS ised. wend dntenepennd do_._- 3, 192 2. aie 7... 


3,010 3, 185 


Specified data re feed grain supplies, beef and pork production, cattle and hog 


Item 


Feed grain supply: ! 





NE, FSE hh La scackctkiGsiiing Jjubhha | 


DA ede ok Moa tiigaddehidda naan wate 
Wheat 


Total feed units ? 


Grain per animal unit (bushels) -__._.--... 


Cattle and calves production. __-.-_- 


Pork production..-.............-..- sudo. 


Grain sorghums.--_....-.-.----------| 


























prices 
| 
| 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
! 
| Million bushels 
3, 666 3,779 3, 979 3, 978 4, 265 4,617 
1, 158 1, 069 1, 025 1, 230 1, 329 1, 057 
257 228 247 379 401 372 
163 91 116 235 243 205 
6 7 8 9 | 9 7 
104 84 77 60 54 60 
4, 733 4, 687 4, 897 5, 201 5, 556 5,717 
28.3 29.5 31.3 32.2 33.7 35.3 
Million pounds 
9,896 | 10,819| 13,953 | 14,610 | 15, 146 15, 900 
11,481 | 11,527] 10,006 9,870 | 10, 991 11, 300 
inten teteS 2 2 
21,377 | 22,346] 28,959] 24,480 26, 137 27, 200 
Per hundredweight 
$20.00/ $17.80} $21.40] $21.60] $15.00 $14. 40 
28.70} 24.30 16. 30 16.00 15. 60 | 15.00 











1 Calculated as follows: Corn, carryover of old corn on Oct. 1 plus total crop; oats, Oct. 1 stocks; barley, 


total crop; grain sorghums, total crop; wheat and rye, production fed to livestock during year beginning 


July. 


2 Calculated by applying the following factors: Corn, 1,000; oats, 0.503; barley, 0,806, rye, 0.850; wheat, 


1,125; and grain sorghums, 0.950. 


Sources: AF BF compiled from U. 8. Department of Agriculture data. 
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December 1956 corn referendum vote by States 



































For corn For corn Percent For corn base 

State base acreage acreage Total votes | favoring base acreage 

program allotment cast acreage allotment 

| program program program 
PAINE obi 4 Co on Send 3, 223 633 3, 856 83.6 16. 4 
pO ee Sere eee 1, 123 761 1, 884 59.6 40.4 
Prommwaresso 2025 As eee 336 | 44 389 88.4 11.6 
Georgia whl 3, 808 625 4, 433 85.9 14.1 
Tilinois-_ ----- Z 58, 592 | 13, 949 72, 541 80.8 19.2 
Indiana ‘ 2 29, 147 9, 917 39, 064 74.6 25.4 
owes J 22-..2 4 ssn oedindent 51, 724 | 35, 177 86, 901 59. 5 40.5 
Kansas.......--- b eek 5. hill 3, 793 3, 545 7, 338 51.7 48.3 
IE: nace tacpre antinenin 11,014 1, 620 12, 634 | 87.2 12.8 
Maryland. .....--- : 817 | 399 1, 216 | 67.2 32.8 
Michigan--. g é 4 8, 032 2, 678 10,710 75.0 25.0 
Minnesota. . .-.--.-- = 10, 939 35, 495 46, 434 23. 6 76.4 
Missouri i ovatbiin dsl 10, 987 | 12, 488 23, 475 47.8 53. 2 
Nebraska_-.....---- seated 16, 66 16, 655 33, 311 50.0 50.0 
New Jersey---- ul Ase i 364 87 451 80.7 19.3 
North Carolina.._- béad 16, 042 4,317 | 20, 359 78.8 21.2 
North Dakota__-__. 235 | 591 826 28.5 71.5 
Ohio ea aus | 17, 236 | 6, 943 | 24,179 } 71.3 28.7 
Pennsylvania_..........--.--.. 2, 555 | 904 | 3, 459 | 73.9 26. 1 
South Dakota__.-.-- a 4,851 | 13, 126 17, 97 27.0 73.0 
Tennessee. ___--__- SRS: 9, 158 | 1,377 | 10, 535 | 86. 9 13.1 
Virginia L hideeke 1, 009 | 972 1,981 50. 9 49. 1 
West Virginia_-.............- | 229 | 13 242 94.6 5.4 
Wisconsin. ___.- . 7, 315 | 5,979 13, 294 | 55.0 45.0 
Total......-..- sibel 269, 185 | 168, 295 437, 480 | 61.5 38. 5 





Mr. Woot.tey. I thank you. 

Senator Humpenurey. Anything else, Mr. Woolley ? 

Mr. Woottey. That is all, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I think we will recess, gentlemen, until 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m. a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Humrurey (presiding). The committee will come to order, 

Is Mr. Stockdale here? Who are you with? You are not repre- 
senting an organization as such ¢ 

Mr. SrockpaLe. No, independent farmers. 

Senator Humpnrey. Fine. Mr. Baker, would you mind if we have 
Mr. Stockdale precede you ? 

Mr. Baker. That will be all right. 

Senator Humrnrey. Is that agreeable with you? 

Mr. Baxer. Very agreeable. 

Senator Humrnrey. Fine. Come right ahead, Mr. Stockdale. 

Won’t you have a chair right here ? 

Mr. Elmer Stockdale of Fowa Falls, Iowa; is that correct ? 

Mr, Srockpae. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to enter into the record a state- 


ment by Senator Jenner relating to the subject matter before us and 
ask that it be printed as if read. 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM FE. JENNER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Corn planting time in Indiana is just a few days away. It is urgent that the 


Congress take whatever action it intends to take with respect to corn within 
the next few days. 
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Last year legislation concerning the soil bank was so long delayed that the 
soil-bank program did not have any opportunity to make a contribution to a 
reduction in production. 

Of approximately 40,000 Indiana corn farmers voting in the referendum 
last fall, approximately 75 percent favored a program of lower price supports 
and a soil-bank base of 51 million acres with the requirement that, in order to be 
eligible for price supports, an acreage equal to 15 percent of the farm soil-bank 
base be put into the soil bank. 

A simple bill to this effect was introduced by Mr. Dirksen of Illinois and I am 
sure it would meet the approval of a large segment of the Indiana corn farmers. 

However, Senator Hickenlooper of Iowa and others have introduced S. 1125 
which makes it possible for those corn farmers who want a lower price support 
and increased acreage to comply with such a program in 1957 and those who 
would like a higher support and a lower acreage to likewise participate by com- 
plying with that program. 

Since this bill enables the corn farmers in 1957 to carry out whichever pro- 
gram they prefer, I think it would be the most acceptable solution at this time. 

The surplus feed situation is threatening to undermine the prices of livestock 
and livestock products. Farmers of my State are anxious that we have some 
kind of a workable program for corn in 1957 to help bring supplies into line 
with demand. 

They recognize that acreage taken out of wheat, cotton, and other crops in 
order to be eligible for price support on those crops has been put into the pro- 
duction of feed grains. They also recognize that this is a problem that must be 
dealt with. 

However, since the question of diverted acres has been considered for a 
number of years without any action being taken that would effectively cope with 
the problem, I believe it is unreasonable to insist on solving all the details of 
this problem before anything is done to work on the principal feed grain—corn. 

It seems to me that the important and almost exclusive consideration at this 
time is to devise a simple workable program for corn that can be enacted imme- 
diately so that corn farmers can help solve the surplus problem now. 

Such a program should only attempt to deal with the problem in 1957. The 
farmers of Indiana will be more than willing to help work out a longer time solu- 
tion which not only seeks to solve the corn problem but also the related problem 
of surplus feed of all kinds. 


Senator Humenrey. Do you have a prepared statement ? 
Mr. Stocxpate. No. 
Senator Humrnrey. Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER G. STOCKDALE, IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


Mr. Srocxpatx. Mr. Chairman, we are very happy for the oppor- 
tunity to present our plan to you today. 

Iam Elmer Stockdale, a farmer from Iowa Falls, Iowa, and I, along 
with a few of my neighbors, have been working this winter on a corn 

lan. 

And my neighbors, I think, I should introduce to you at this time: 
Lawrence Hamilton from Hampton, Iowa, and James Jorgensen, Sr., 
and James Jorgensen, Jr. ’ 

Senator Humpnrey. These are the gentlemen that were earlier men- 
tioned by Senator Hicklenlooper, I believe; is that right ? 

Mr. Srocxpate. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

Mr. Srocxpatr. We all worked together in the formation of this 
plan which we have composed. 

We might mention at this time that we are entirely independent. 
We have asked for cooperation and support from other organizations 
but we are free of any affiliations. 
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In other words, we have approached this from the angle of doing 
our best as farmers to find a solution which the farmer himself would 
take hold of and would like. 

Now, I might go on to say a little bit further, we, too, will have to be 
planting before long and it is our hope that if our plan does have merit 
and if it meets with your approval, that somebody in Washington 
would take hold of it from this time on because where we have spent a 
little time, effort, and money in the past few months, we cannot con- 
tinue to do that much longer. 

In laying a little groundwork for the plan, I might say that we 
farmers went to school before the referendum meeting last fall and it 
was our consensus of opinion at that time that regardless of which way 
we voted we still would have a surplus of farm feeds and farm livestock 
products. 

Consequently, we thought that we should search for some other way 
to handle the farm surplus situation. 

Our first big meeting in conjunction with Earl Kelsey, our extension 
man, and Wallace Ogg, agricultural economist from Ames, Iowa, was 
held in Hampton, to which were invited a zood number of outstanding 
farmers from 10 counties surrounding. 

And these fellows worked with us for 1 full day in Hampton. We 
had fellows representing all of the various farm organizations, and 
we to the best of our ability at that time formulated a plan that was 
agreeable to all. 

We also found some principles which we thought we should follow 
in the preparation of this plan at that time. 

That is the first big meeting we had. 

We had other meetings. 

We attended farm institutes. 

We talked with different people there. 

Senator Aiken was one of the men kind enough to give us time 
there. And hissupport is appreciated by us. 

The last meeting the night before we came into Washington was at 
the Geneva, Iowa, High School assembly of farmers who were attend- 
ing another educational meeting. This meeting was to educate the 
farmers on just exactly what the present program will do if it is con- 
tinued as planned at the present time. 

Senator Humpnrey. Who sponsored those meetings? 

Mr. Srocxpate. That meeting was sponsored in conjunction with 
the county ASC head committeeman, and he, of course, presented the 
present plan first. 

I just bring up to you this simple illustration. We are looking at 
this through the farmer’s eyes. 

At that meeting that night, when we voted on which way we wanted 
to go, the chairman of the county committee was the only man that 
voted for our present plan. There were three votes for the next plan 
on the referendum which did not pass last fall. And there were 30 
votes for our plan. 

I am bringing that fact up simply to show to you that the farmers 
in the field feel that something else is necessary and that what we 
have developed represents the thinking of those farmers. 

The conclusions of these meetings that we held brought out several 
facts. 
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The first fact is that we must, of course, balance production to 
demand. And we have not been able to do that in the past. 

Second, we can no longer consider corn singly, because corn is 
simply one of many feed grains. There are too many substitutes. 

And third, we must include the entire feed crop area in our plan, 
in other words, if we are going to be realistic and consider feed grain 
crops as a whole in relation to livestock feeding, we must include the 
diverted areas from the cotton and the wheat areas. 

And it is our feeling that the people in the South and the West 
will be glad to do that because if they have a problem with feed 
grains it is exactly the same problem that we have. 

And we want to cooperate with them to the best of our ability. 

Why isn’t the corn soil bank working for the livestock and the feed 
grain farmer? 

First of all, as I mentioned before, we are producing too much. 
We have a lot of technical know-how. We are producing too many 
total feed grain units. And we much reduce this. 

In fact, as you all know, I realize we are having a baby boom, to sort 
of to speak of. The population is increasing rapidly but our techni- 
cal know-how is increasing about twice as fast as our population. 

So I do not believe we can look for relief in that respect. 

We grant that the soil bank aims are basically sound. It will lower 
production, and it will conserve the soil. We favor those two aims. 

It also organizes the farmer and as individual farmers we are help- 
less. We feel that in some way somehow we have to have an organi- 
zation to represent us collectively. And we feel that our only hope 
is through the Government. 

The corn problem has a good many aspects. We realize that our 
knowledge is limited. But the way it looks to us is this: With all of 
the substitutes that there are for corn, soybeans, oats, barley, sorghum, 
alfalfa, and so forth, we must consider all feed grain crops on all of 
those acres in the United States, 

I might mention at this time that we four fellows working on this 
bill every year since the start of the farm programs have cooperated. 
And I myself was up there the first day that we were eligible to sign 
up for this year. I didn’t do that primarily because I favored the 
plan wholeheartedly, but 1 thought we had to grab at the straw that 
would help us the most. 

And, of course, we will do everything we can to cooperate with 
whatever program is put in force but we do feel that we should make 
an effort for the future to be realistic about cutting supply in relation 
to demand. 

As far as these substitutes are concerned, I happen to be the only 
one of this group that feeds lambs and raises sheep. The other boys 
are cow feeders. 

But it is interesting to note that the championship lambs fed at the 
Waterloo Lamb Show this year never ate one kernel of corn. They 
were started and finished on sorghum grain. 

And that is a picture that in our area is very strong. 

I might go further. Whereas I cooperated with the programs and 
the others have, I haven’t put corn in my silo for quite a few years. I 
put in grain sorghum, 

I might as well admit cutting my corn acreage as low as I have 
this year. I am going to go pretty heavy into grain sorghum feed. 
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I feel that I have to do it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why do you say you feel you have to do it? 
I would like to have you develop that. 

Mr. Srockpate. That is a very important point. The reason we 
feel that is this: It is a struggle on the farm. I know from this 
morning’s testimony you appreciate what we are up against in the 
price-cost squeeze. 

If we put out so many livestock units in the past years, and we feel 
that this next year prices will be lower, if anything, what shall we do? 

It is the normal tendency for every farmer to use his pencil and 
figure, “I have got to feed just a few more head of hogs and cattle this 
next year. If I can’t raise this grain on the cornfield, how can I 
raise it and how can I finish that livestock for the market ?” 

And we are forced to go into the best substitute that we can find. 

Senator Humrurey. That is sorghums? 

Mr. Srockxpats. Yes. Sorghum for our area north is a little bit 
risky. It is dangerous; we might get an early frost and be unhappy 
from the economic standpoint. It is about the only thing we can do 
under the circumstances and we are going that way heavily. 

Senator Humpurey. It is not too difficult a crop to grow ¢ 

Mr. Strockpate. No. 

Senator Humrurey. It only requires the planting. And there is 
little or no care. 

Mr. Srocxpae. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. So that even though you run the risk, you say, 
of a frost, and of some plant disease, being up that far north, the losses 
even in a crop failure are not as great as they might be in some others. 

Mr. Srocxpate. That is true. 

Then the other point about the ease with which you can put them in, 
we can handle sorghum with the same machinery and the same labor 
that we can handle corn. So that makes it an easy substitute as far 
as that is concerned. 

As far, of course, as increase is concerned the tonnage can exceed 
that of corn. In my case I have never filled a silo from as few acres as 
I have with sorghum. I have benefited in that respect. 

Senator Humrurey. Your feed value is about the same. 

Mr. Srockpare. At least 95 percent for cattle. And it is fully 100 
percent for sheep. Right now I am feeding my sheep grain sorghum 
silage for roughage. I am feeding them corn to finish them out. So 
it works in as a feed. 

What I am getting at is that to be truthful about it, cutting down 
the corn isn’t doing any good so far as the amount of livestock that I 
am marketing. 

We feel that the amount of feed grains that we raise and the live- 
stock that we produce are definitely tied together, and going into the 
livestock picture, as we must, roughly speaking, more feed means 
more livestock. 

And cheaper, of course, means more livestock. 

And I was just talking with a neighbor of mine the other day— 
in fact, the first part of this week—he was helping me with some work. 
He is a young fellow on a 160 acre farm, a good operator. And he 
mentioned to me that he was really putting im a lot of time in chores. 
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He bought three more milk cows last year. And he farrowed more 
pigs last year. “And it will work me harder but the way it looks I 
will have to buy some more dairy cows for next year.” 

In other words, in order to stay in business he will have to expand 
more. That is not what we want. 

Independently, a man is forced to do that unless he does not want 
to stay in business. This specific man has ability along mechanical 
lines. If the farm picture does not mend, he will go back to town as 
a mechanic. 

He worked for 10 years to get his start on the farm. And I will 
admit he is discouraged, and you can’t blame him. 

And yet, on the other hand, he will stay as long as he is able to. 

We noticed in 1955 there was more meat produced per capita in 
the United States than in any year since 1908. And with the participa- 
tion we will have under our present farm program, we fear very 
much that we will eclipse that amount in 1947. I hope not, but it looks 
that way to us. 

And we realize that if we could get 1 percent less meat we would 
get far more than 2 percent more in price. So that is the way we 
want to go, instead of more meat. But cheap feed means cheap live- 
stock. 

And we want, of course, to correct that if we possibly can. We 
feel that our program will correct that because we are realistic as 
we go further on in the amount of production both in grain and 
livestock that we will cut. 

For participation in the soil bank it is now tied to corn allotments. 
And as a result we get poor compliance because we must cut down 
the corn acres. They are our most profitable acres and we must use 
substitutes and it is not economical for a farmer to cut down on the 
most profitable crop, especially if he is a grain farmer. 

If a manufacturer were producing about 5 items and 1 showed a loss 
and 2 not very much profit and 2 good, what would he cut out? We 
all know what he would cut out. 

We maintain that a farmer should work from the same end of 
the picture. In other words, if he is going to take land out of produc- 
tion, it would be far better for him to take out more acres at the 
poor end of the picture instead of the profitable end of the picture. 
And our program follows that line of thought. 

Our plan, in a nutshell, would endorse the present soil bank with 
only one major change. It would change from a corn base and allot- 
ments to a large national feed-grain acreage in the soil bank. We 
would be realistic in this reduction and our reduction would require 
over 35 million average feed-crop acres to be put in the soil bank. 

Of course, that is far more than we put in the soil bank now, even 
if we had 100-pecent participation. And, of course, we realize work- 
ing at the weak end of the picture we do have to have a lot of acres. 

We want to retain the soil bank. We want to keep the feed-grain 
acres for free, from corn allotments. We want to condition com- 
modity loans on soil-bank participation, to receive substantial in- 
crease in the acreage bank, and include all of the feed-grain area. 

We want to operate within the present framework of the soil-bank 
legislation, and continue the programs on other basic crops. 
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We feel that for legislation to be effective and to become effective 
in any short period of time we would have to leave the other basics 
completely alone. This program does that. 

In our feed-crop-approach solution we bank any rotation feed- 
crop acres and any rotation feed crop itself. We are free from corn 
allotments. We cut total feed units and we forget. 

Senator Humpurey. You lump all feed units. 

Mr. Srocxpate. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. You lump corn sorghums and all feed grains 
into a national feed-grain base; is that right? 

Mr. Srocxpare. Right. That is it exactly. 

Senator Humpnrey. It does not make any difference whether you 
are producing corn or milo or what ? 

Mr. Srocxpate. Even alfalfa is included—rotation feeding—that is 
right. And we include all areas that are producing that. 

In other words, we go north, east, south, and west. We increase 
our acreage tremendously and, as nearly as we can determine, that 
acreage would amount to over 230 million acres that we are working 
with. 

As I mentioned before, the amount that we think would have to be 
soil banked to achieve our result would be over 35 million acres. 

The first reaction we ever get to this program when we talk to 
farmers about it—and we have noticed that economists do not bother 
about it at all, but the average farmer does ; it takes a little education— 
is that, “Well, people will raise all corn.’ 

That is the first thing the average farmer thinks about. But there 
are a number of reasons why that would not be true, and I am sure you 
will follow me on this. 

First of all, the fellows that want to raise all corn are already doing 
that. So that does not affect our change in production. 

Also, before we even had allotments of any sort, we didn’t have an 
awful lot more corn in acreage than we have now. 

In other words, the farmer has to balance the labor and the machin- 
ery at his disposal. And he would have a glut of machinery work and 
labor work if he went to an all-corn program. 

And he simply could not spread his operation over the entire year. 
Also, he could keep no livestock program whatsoever. So it simply 
does not work. 

We will admit that he would have some more corn, and that we think 
is desirable, because in my area I would start putting corn back in 
my silo. And we would feed more corn instead of the substitutes. 

I might mention another thing. I fed an awful lot of oats to my 
sheep this year. If I had been free to raise more corn I would have 
fed more corn. 

It just figures in the picture how we can raise more corn, and it would 
not matter a bit as long as we fed more corn and still cut down the 
total feed production. 

The pendulum to corn would naturally swing back whenever the 
other crops became more profitable. And as you can see from this 
program, the soybean areas would benefit tremendously the first year 


because, in our area at least, whatever acres the farmer has left he 
puts in it. 
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From this program he would get away from that. As a result, soy- 
beans, I will have to admit, would be pretty high priced the first year. 
We will admit we might be long in corn the first year. But the pen- 
dulum would swing right back into the soybean production next 
year and the crops would find a balance. 

The farmers we have talked with definitely agree with that point. 
I hope we can agree on that. We are convinced that it is true. 

We must have adequate soil-bank payments. They must be realistic 
and fair, and they must be based on the production capacity of each 
farm. 

Through our areas the ASC committees have already rated each 
farm. 

But to be fair one step further, each farm should be divided if 
there is an outstanding difference in the fertility of that 1 unit, because 
we do not care if the man takes his 40 acres out, as long as he gets on 
that proportion. 

But if we spend a tax dollar for him to take production out, we 
want to be sure that that much production really does come out. 

We do not care whether the dollar is spent on a unit that will 
produce 30 bushels of some grain or on 2 units that will only produce 
15 bushels. Wewant the same net result at the end. 

We think that would be quite easy to be enforced. 

As far as the national cropland retirement necessary, we are working 
on the basis that it will only take from 5 to 6 percent cut in feed- 
crop production to balance that feed-crop production with the market 
demands. 

I think we have an excessive ever-normal granary at the present time. 

We are setting our goal at 8 percent in actual cut to help alleviate 
that proposition. We want to keep the ever-normal granary but, of 
course, we do not want to have too much of a surplus in it. 

If we can cut the bushels in that down, that would give more money 
- that would be qualified to come into our program to pay for acres out 
of production. 

Figuring out what percent of acres would have to come out of pro- 
duction to get an actual 8 percent cut we arrived at the 15 percent 
figure which has been used in other plans. 

But this 15 percent figure comes out of 235 million total feed-crop- 
acres. 

Senator Humpnrey. You lift that percentage up because, as you 
say, you are taking marginal or semimarginal land. 

Mr. Stocxpate. Right. We will get more production out of the 
other 85 percent of the land that he still has left. 

Following that line of thought further, if a man has 100 feed-crop 
acres and he puts 15 of his average into the soil bank, he will have 
85 acres to do whatever he cared to do with. 

He is going to get more than 85 percent of his old production back 
with those 85 acres. We might always well grant that. 

Another thing, when he takes 15 acres out, I said they would be 
average. If his rating on his farm is divided and he takes out his 
poorest acreage, in order to get 15 percent of his production, he might 
have to take out 20 or 25 acres to qualify for 15 percent production. 
That would depend upon the production rating on his individual farm. 

We go further in this national crop retirement by saying that any 
acreage can be taken out by any man. And he can go up to the total 
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maximum of 100 percent if he so desires, just so long as theré is 
appropriated money left to do the job. 

I might give you an illustration of that. My father is 75 years old. 
He lives on 75 acres of ground. He went through the last depression 
and he had to start all over. 

He worked as a laborer in town for a number of years, and it has 
been a rough road back. He is on 80 acres not paid for. And he 
cannot go to town and retire. 

But with a plan like this he could rent his land to the Government 
and stay in the buildings and be very independently well satisfied 
for the rest of his life. 

Take my case with a little more ground. I have two boys going to 
school. I have part-time work. I still have to have a part-time 
hired man. 

I would be glad under my circumstances, especially with another 
boy going to college next year, to rent from 30 to 40 percent of my 
cropland to the Government, and be able to handle it with my family 
labor and let that part-time hired man go to some other job that 
would be full time. 

I am bringing out those two illustrations to bring out this one fact, 
that is, every other program that you ever hear about somebody says, 
“What are they doing for the small farmer?” 

In this program the small farmer is perfectly well qualified not to 
participate if it will not help him under these circumstances. 

But with us taking a national acreage of over 35 million out of 
production and allowing these other fellows who want to, to go up 
to 100 percent on their ground, these fellows on the small farms will 
benefit with a good market value for their grain or livestock and 
there will be no criticism whatsoever to them if they do not want 
to participate. 

They are already limited in acreage. More power to them if they 
can use them to advantage in feeding livestock. ‘These results we 
think would benefit all, the large and the small. 

You go to the Commodity Credit loan. We said anybody could 
participate in any amount. But if he would not put up to the national 
average taken out on any one given year, or 15 percent, then he would 
not be eligible for Commodity Credit loans. 

There are some people that would not care about that. You might 
have a anall-ained field, if they want to put it in. Fine, but they 
would have to take out the national average to be eligible. 

Senator Humpeurey. The 15 percent of the tillable ground ? 

Mr. Srockpae. That is right. 

Senator Humrnrey. Or planted acres? 

Mr. Stockpatk. That is right. We have set that for the first year 
arbitrarily in order to get the 8-percent cut. If that isn’t enough or 
too much, we feel that the administration should change that national 
figure each year, depending upon the crop carryover, from year to 
year. 

In other words, we would never know from year to year just what 
conditions might be and how that might have to be aged: 

We hope it would not have to be raised, but if it would, they would 
have the power to do it. We want to support all of the feed grains 
on a comparative feed and market value price. 
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There should be a definite relationship between all feed grains of 
the feed value and their market value. 

Senator Humpurey. Absolutely. 

Mr. Stocxpare. And it does not matter which ones you compare 
with. We do not care. That does not matter. But there is a rela- 
tionship between them which should be brought out. 

As far as the Commodity Credit loans are concerned, we are per- 
fectly willing to let the administration put them wherever they think 
advisable. We think they should be used as a credit device and as 
a production guide. 

And if any program is at all successful, they definitely should not 
constitute a sale. 

In other words, if a program is not successful, they might constitute 
asale. But we think that this program, taking so many acres out of 
production, would mean that we would not have to be worried at all 
about selling grains to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

We get to the next question which is funds. This question gave us 
a little trouble because we were taking in new areas, and there had 
been appropriations for the different areas and we didn’t know exactly 
how we were going to divide the different appropriations that were 
being made in those areas for tlrose acres. 

You see, we are taking diverted feed-grain areas from the cotton 
and the wheat areas and including them in with us, if they wish to 
come. 

And, of course, that puts it up to 285 million acres. 

Senator Humpurey. Where did you get that 235 million acreage 
from ? 

Mr. Srockpatr. We went through our Government bulletins, and 
we had to do a little pencil work. I will be truthful with you, we 
spent a lot of work on it, and we ended up with about 3 or 4 different 
economists helping us do that. 

Senator Humrpurey. That is what I wanted to get. You did enlist 
the help of the agricultural economists. Was that at Ames? 

Mr. Srocxpate. Ames, primarily, yes. I said we were farmers. 
When it came to that question we were helpless. 

Senator Humpurey. You have done very well, I might say. 

Mr. Srocxpate. And going a step further 

Senator Humpurry. I wish I could be so helpless. 

Mr. Srockpate. Going a step further on that acreage then, we also 
had to cut down the amounts of money that would be entitled to apply 
to those acres. 

And, of course, they helped us in that respect, too. We came out 
with the figure of $850 million which we felt generally was being ap- 
propriated now under the present program for that area. 

Senator Arken. How much? 

Mr. Srocxpate. $850 million. 

Senator Arken. I guess I told you in Iowa, out of $4,865 million 
for agriculture for the next fiscal year, over $2,300 million of it is to be 
used in an attempt to control and dispose of surpluses. That repre- 
sents approximately two-thirds of it. 

And of the one-third that is left, you still have your school milk 
program, school lunch program, rural telephone loans, REA program, 
and other regular operations. 
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So we are spending two-thirds of all of our agricultural appropria- 
tion now in an effort to deal with overproduction. 

Mr. Srocxpate. Yes. Of course, compared to that kind of money 
this does not seem too much, but it would take a definite amount 
for this program. 

We feel that this amount divided by the acreage would give an 
average of $25 per acre for the average acre in the United States. 

Senator Arken. The reason I pointed out the figures I did was that 
$825 million that you arrived at is approximately 25 percent of the 
amount we are now spending in an effort to deal with overproduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Srocxpare. That is right. 

Senator Arken. Only 25 percent. 

Mr. Srocxpae. In other words, if we are able to balance that sup- 
ply and demand picture this would be considerably cheaper. Of 
course, that is the whole line of our reasoning. 

Senator Arxen. If you can do it with $825 million, that would be 
a very good investment. 

Senator Humpnrey. It does not apply to wheat. 

Mr. Srocxpatr. Wheat is still independent. 

Senator Humrurey. The basics are separate and independent from 
this. This is for feed grains as such, exclusive of wheat. 

Mr. Srocxpate. That is right. 

There is another element that we cannot gage, either, and that is 
in fact, if we are successful in balancing production to demand, and 
the farmer does get back in the financial picture, the amount of money 
that the Federal Government receives from him in the Federal income 
taxes itself would be a tremendous amount. 

How much that would be, we have no way of knowing. It is an 
item in the overall national picture to be considered. But we could 
put no actual amount on that. 

There is one thing I should mention about this average of $25 per 
acre on the national picture. Some people with really highly fertile 
ground would say, “I cannot put any land out for $25.” 

If it was above the average they would get more. If it is below 
the average they would get less. 

When you talk to the farmers and discuss it afterward in these 
groups, and they realize they have freedom of operation on the bal- 
ance of their acres, and that they can take these acres out of the crop 
that is not returning them too much, anyway, then they figure out, 
“Why, I would rather put 2 acres in for this kind of money than I 
would 1 acre out of my best crop.” 

Consequently, they like the idea of working from the low-fertility 
acre or the crop that in their specific situation might not be quite as 
valuable to them as others. 

We also say that we want to accept all other basic programs as 
agreeable to ours. We are not hurt with their programs. 

And we think that our program in their diverted acres would help 
them. We would like to cooperate with them. 

We also want to mention that we heartily endorse all of the efforts 
of the Agriculture Department to increase agricultural consumption 
along foreign, domestic, and industrial lines. 
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And we do appreciate the fact that there has been improvement in 
that respect. 

In summary, I want to bring out the fact again that in reality 
we are requiring just one big basic change. That is, going from the 
corn base in the allotments to the large national feed grain acreage 
in the soil bank for a realistic cut. 

In other words, a big cut to try to balance production with demand. 

Senator Humpenrey. To make it perfectly clear, that large national 
feed grain base that you are talking about includes corn. 

Mr. Stocxpate. Right. 

Senator Humpnmrey. That is corn and all other alternate feeds. 

Mr. Srocxpate. We are including corn in with other feeds. We 
are doing away with corn singly and corn allotments. 

This gives the farmer freedom to operate on his other acres. It 
promotes efficiency in his operations. 

And these facts, of course, promote a voluntary participation on his 
part in the program. 

This puts more acres in the soil bank, cuts the total feed units. And 
it is our sincere thought that it will balance production with demands. 

If it does that the farmer will receive his fair share of the national 
income. That is what we are working toward. 

We think that our city cousins would be glad to let us have it. We 
are glad to let them have their fair share. That is the total of our 
program. 

We appreciate your letting us present it to you. If you have any 
questions or any corrections we will be glad to hear them. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. I talked this matter over briefly with Mr. Stock- 
dale and his neighbors a couple of weeks ago. 

Senator Humpnrey. He mentioned that earlier. 

Senator Arxen. And he indicated that he would like to present it 
to more members of the committee. He seems to have put a lot of 
thought into this. And I thought it would be worth presenting to the 
committee. 

Senator Humenrey. I think so. 

I am sorry that we got started just a moment before you came in, 
but I think Mr. Stockdale reviewed all of the points which you were 
alluding to this morning. 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. This plan, I know, from various sources, 
has attracted considerable interest in groups that have heard it and 
had it presented to them. 

I am very happy that these gentlemen who, incidentally, are coming 
down here at their own personal expense—— 

Mr. Srocxpatr. That is right. 

Senator Hicxenwoorrr. They feel they might have an idea here 
that would be helpful. 

I am very happy to have them here. I am sure that there will be 
very serious consideration given to this plan. 

As I started to say a moment ago, groups that have heard this—I 
have heard from various sources—have been quite impressed with its 
possibilities. 

I do feel that there might be some difficulty, if they decided to try 
this plan, to launch it this year. The planning season is on right now. 
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I don’t know whether we would have sufficient time. We would 
have to have expert advice on this. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Strocxpate. Thank you. 

I might add to that as to how soon this could be put into effect. 

You know and we do not. It is our sincere hope that you will give 
it consideration. And whenever it could be of use, if it can be of use, 
we will naturally appreciate your consideration of it. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I appreciate that much of the data that 
is needed probably is already at hand. You have got a pretty good 
picture over the United States as the result of the last several years’ 
operations as to historic crop production on most of the farms. I am 
sure we have in the Corn Belt. And probably that is true in other 
places, as well. 

There may be substantial areas in the United States where those 
statistics, because farmers have not been participating necessarily in a 
program of any kind, may not be as sound or complete or detailed as 
might be desired. 

I merely raise the question there might be some difficulties. And 
that some little time might be required to get the machinery in opera- 
tion for a program of this kind since it is a somewhat different ap- 
proach in the overall phase. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Stockdale, did I understand you to make 
some comments about the programs before you at the time of the 
referendum ? 

I mean, these two programs, the allotment program and the acreage 
base program. 

Mr. Srockpae. Right. 

Senator Humpurey. Did either of these programs seem to be very 
acceptable ? 

Mr. Srocxpate. No, in our area they didn’t. I might have gone 
into that a little bit more, but I realize that you have a lot on your 
program, 

Lawrence Hamilton and James Jorgensen did go to schools on that 
in our areas. They became worried about it at that time. And I do 
not want to criticize or anything, but it just seemed to be a situation 
that existed in our part of the State. 

And I have heard other farmers from areas away from our section 
mention the same fact. 

The reason a lot of them did not vote was the fact that they figured 
neither program would give us what we needed. And the people 
either did not take the energy to go ahead and investigate and decide 
which was the better program or they felt neither one would cut 
production enough. 

So they did not even vote at all. That is what happened in most 
of the cases. They did not go to vote because they either felt they 
did not know which was truthfully the better of the two programs 
and/or they felt that neither would accomplish the cut in production 
they needed. 

In other words, the choice was not there as far as a good program 
is concerned. I do not say that in a critical way. That is truthfully 
the way the farmers in the country feel. 
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Senator Hickenwoorrr. I have to leave for a few minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you familiar with the bill that was passed 
by the Committee on Agriculture in the House? 

Mr. StockpaE£. In general terms. 

Senator Humpurey. I was looking over the report here on the corn 
and feed-grain program. Before you leave here, you might want to 
get a copy of the report on this bill. 

Mr. Srockpae. Right. 

Senator Humrurey. And in view of the fact that you and your 
neighbors have done so much study on it, I want to commend you for 
this presentation. I think it is very excellent. 

And we are very much indebted to you for a fine, clear and concise 
explanation. 

I would like to get your point of view as a farmer, a corn producer 
and feeder, and a feed-grain producer and feeder, on the merits or 
demerits of the proposed House bill. 

I am going to be very frank with you, I haven’t come to any final 
conclusion about it at all. If you do have some time, you and your 
neighbors, and would give us either a statement relating to it, now or 
later, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Stocxpate. Thank you very much. We will be glad to look 
into it. We have been so wrapped up with this I am afraid we haven’t 
kept up with the other reading the way we should. 

Siaaies Humpurey. As I noticed, it sort of bends itself in the direc- 
tion that you are going. But it isn’t quite as comprehensive. 

Senator ArkEN. I haven’t studied that, either. Does not that add 
substantially to the acreage of other crops of the feed grain crops and 
then gives 

Senator Humpurey. It lets them set as the base their best year of 
the last three, in feed grains, and then makes a certain amount of that 
subject to soil-bank requirements. 

Senator ArkeN. The time to make those determinations alone, 
probably, would make it unworkable for this year. 

Right now we are confronted with the fact that other crops are 
taken care of, at least, to a degree—whether as much as they would 
like or not—but corn is not taken care of to much of any degree. 

Senator Humrnrey. Your central principle is that feed grains must 
be considered as a totality or as a unit? 

Mr. Srockpary. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. One composite picture? 

Mr. Stockpate. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. Until you do that you are not going to be able 
to bring into balance this feed supply with the consumption, is that 
correct / 

Mr. Strockpate. That is our thought, right; definitely. 

Senator Arken. I think the fact is that when corn acreage was put 
into the acreage reserve last year, it resulted in the heavy production 
of oats instead of corn. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is right. 

Mr. Srocxpate. There is one thing I might mention in that respect. 

Senator Aiken. Although it was the corn acreage that theoretically 
went into the program. 
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Mr. Srocxpate. So far as corn is concerned, if the present program 
is in force for the year, and even though they get pretty good par- 
ticipation on it, the farmer who puts in that limited acreage—and I 
will be one of them—will feed the substitutes and still seal the corn. 

I don’t think you will correct the situation even with the lower 
acreage. That is our line of thought. 

Senator Humpurey. Does this go on pretty generally among your 
farm people, this thinking? 

Mr. Srocxpate. Yes. Our extension department people through- 
out the State told me that. Our line of thinking throughout the State 
of Iowa—I suppose throughout the Nation—is that if we don’t get 
an actual reduction in feed grains in general, we cannot possibly get 
that reduction in livestock. 

And the farmer is always going to be in trouble unless we do those 
three things. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Aiken, I am going to ask that this 
whole report of the gentleman be printed as part of the testimony, 
because it was done up so well. 

Senator Arken. Very well. 

(The booklet is as follows:) 


A PLAN To RAISE FARM INCOME 
INTRODUCTION 


While most Americans are enjoying unprecedented prosperity, feed and live- 
stock farmers are having hard times. They can produce abundantly, but their 
problem is price. 

Four Iowa farmers turned their attention to this problem. What are the 
underlying causes of low prices? Is there a sound solution? 

These farmers sought ideas from members of the Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ 
Union, the National Farmers’ Organization, and the Grange. They conferred 
with representatives of the United States Department of Agriculture. They 
obtained data from the Iowa State Extension Service. Their aim was a long. 
range, nonpartisan, nonorganizational plan which would provide agriculture with 
a fair share of the national income. 

The plan which they propose would apply to all farmers in the United States 
producing feed crops—not merely to Corn Belt farmers. Thus, the southerner 
or westerner raising feed crops on land taken out of cotton or wheat could 
participate. The plan would benefit feed and livestock producers everywhere 
in the country. 

The plan does not disturb programs on other basic commodities—cotton, wheat, 
rice, peanuts, and tobacco. Its authors believe that if the plan were applied to 
those crops, it would improve market prices; but they defer judgment to the 
producers of those commodities. 

The four authors are Lawrence Hamilton, James Jorgensen, and James Jorgen- 
sen, Jr., of Hampton, Iowa, and Elmer Stockdale, of Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Following are their ideas. Part I states the problem. Part II contains their 
solution. 

THE PLAN IN A NUTSHELL 


1. Retain the soil bank and commodity loans. 

2. Allow any feed cropland to be banked without compliance with corn-acreage 
allotments. 

3. Condition commodity loans on feed crops upon participation in the bank. 
4. Achieve substantial increase in acreage banked. 
5. Operate within the present framework of soil-bank legislation. 
6, Continue programs on other basie crops. 
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PART I. THE PROBLEM 


Point 1. Fundamental difficulty—too many feed units 


Farmers are producing more livestock feed crops than buyers will purchase 
at prices which provide a fair return. 

Explanation : Incomes of livestock and feed-crop farmers are lower than incomes 
in other occupations involving similar capital, labor, and risks. This is because 
farmers, with scientific methods, are able to produce more than consumers will 
buy at reasonable prices. It is necessary somehow to bring production closer 
in line with consumption. 

More consumption should be encouraged. But it is necessary also to deal with 
the other side of the problem—production. 


Point 2. Soil bank principle sound 


The soil bank principle is sound because it aims at bringing the amount that 
farmers produce in line with what consumers will buy at reasonable prices, 
while building up land that most needs conservation. 

Explanation: The individual farmer is helpless to reduce overall production. 
But this can be accomplished collectively through a Government program. This 
is the purpose of the soil bank—reducing production by retiring land. 


Point 3. Corn problem 


Corn is but one of a number of feed crops, and reduction of corn production 
alone does not reduce total feed units or improve feed-crop prices. 

Explanation: All crops grown primarily for livestock feed, such as corn, oats, 
barley, rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, alfalfa, cowpeas, etc., may be called 
“feed crops.” They are in competition with each other. When production of one 
is curtailed, production of the others tends to increase. There is but one general 
market for them, the livestock feed market. 

Wheat may be dealt with singly in a production-control program. There is 
only one such principal product. When the production of wheat is reduced, the 
supply in the wheat market goes down and the price goes up. But when corn 
production is reduced, the supply in the livestock feed market does not go down 
proportionately. Farmers fill the demand by producing substitutes which involve 
less efficient use of land but meet the need. Thus feedcrop prices do not go up. 
Even corn prices do not rise, for cheap substitutes can be bought. 

The corn problem is complicated by programs on other commodities such as 
cotton and wheat. Farmers reducing production of those commodities often 
turn to feed crops. 

In the three year period from 1953 through 1955 there was an increase of 12 
percent in the total supply of livestock feed, despite corn acreage allotments 
in connection with loans on that commodity. 

Point 4. Livestock problem 

Increased supplies of livestock feed have resulted in increased production of 
livestock and lower livestock prices. 

Explanation: There is a close relationship between feed and livestock prices. 
When farmers can profitably feed their crops to livestock they do so, and livestock 
production increases. When it is more profitable to sell crops as such, less 
feeding is done and livestock production decreases. Livestock prices are very 
sensitive to supply. A decrease of 1 percent in supply causes an increase of 
about 2 percent in price. 

Recently Corn Belt farmers, with low crop prices, have produced more livestock. 
The non-Corn Belt farmers, growing feed on land taken out of production of 
allotted crops, has also produced livestock. The result in 1955 was the highest 
production of livestock per capita since 1908 —more livestock than consumers 
would buy at prices which would return a profit to producers. 

Point 5. Infirmities in soil bank—feed units not reduced 

The present soil bank will not improve livestock and feed crop prices because 
it deals with corn singly rather than with feed crops collectively. 

Explanation: Participation in the corn soil bank is founded on treating corn 
alone rather than feed crops together. There must be compliance with corn 
acreage allotments. But while the participating farmer reduces corn, he pro- 
duces substitutes and overall feed production continues to increase. As a result, 
market prices for corn and other feeds go down, and livestock prices follow. 
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Point 6. Infirmities in soil bank—nonparticipation 


Sufficient participation in the corn soil bank to reduce production cannot be 
obtained because compliance with allotments is required. 

Explanation: Compliance with allotments means that a farmer cannot use 
his land not banked in the most efficient way. Since he must not only retire 
land, but also surrender freedom of operation on his remaining acres and reduce 
production of his most profitable crop, he often chooses to stay out of the bank. 


PART Il. THE SOLUTION 
Point 7. Feed crop approach 


It should be permissible to bank tilled land in the United States which is in 
normal rotation of feed crops without complying with corn acreage allotments. 

Explanation: Tilled land in the United States in normal rotation of feed 
crops may be called cropland. A soil bank requiring compliance with corn 
acreage allotments does not reduce feed units because substitutes are produced. 
But if a portion of all cropland were retired, total feed units would diminish 
and feed crop prices would rice. Prices for livestock and livestock products 
would follow. Even the producer who buys all his livestock feed would thus 
be benefited; in addition, he would face less competition from farmers who 
could profitably sell their crops as such. 

An inerease in the supply of any particular feed such as corn would not be 
important, for there would be a reduction in the total feed units available to 
meet demand. Actually feed crops would come into proper balance as to each 
other, for an increase in one would result in a decrease in others and higher 
prices for them. 

Freedom of choice of crops as to land not banked would at once increase 
participation in the bank and operating efficiency on the farm, for a producer 
would not be obligated to cut back the crops he raises most efficiently and finds 
most profitable. (Manufacturers faced with the problem which confronts agri- 
culture would not cut back the items which produce the most return.) In prac- 
tice one farmer might find corn best adapted to his locality and operation, while 
grain sorghum or alfalfa for another might be better. 


Point 8. Adequate soil bank payments 


Soil bank payments for cropland should be realistic in amount, based on the 
productive capacity of the particular land banked. 

Explanation: Individual farmers considering participation weigh rental pay- 
ments against the gross income from the land to be banked less the cost of 
farming it. Payments must be high enough to encourage participation. 

Since payments would be based on the productive capacity of the acres retired, 
a feed-crop soil bank dollar would buy the same crop reduction on high as on 
low fertility land. Since operating costs are practically constant, farmers would 
normally tend to retire their less fertile land; and they would endeavor to put 
fields in the bank which in their particular operation produce the least valuable 
crop to them under their system of rotation. For these reasons rental payments 
would not need to be as high as when part of the land banked must actually come 
out of corn because of allotments. 

Rental payments should not be so high as to incur resentment among other seg- 
ments of the economy. 

Participation ought not be sought by compulsion. This would eventually lead 
to an agriculture entirely controlled by governmental officials and insensitive 
to change. 

Point 9. National cropland retirement 


Sufficient cropland should be retired nationally to secure fair market prices 
for feed crops, and approximately 15 percent should be retired now. 

Explanation: A reduction of approximately 8 percent in feed supplies is 
necessary at this time in order to get prices to a proper level. But farmers 
would endeavor to retire their least fertile land, to produce their most valuable 
crops, and to increase operating efficiency. Hence 15 percent of the Nation’s 
cropland should be retired now. Subsequent increases and decreases needed 
would be determined by experience from year to year. 

Actually a reduction of approximately 6 percent in feed supplies would balance 
supply and demand. But an initial reduction of 8 percent is needed to reduce 
inventories and get the ever normal granary at a proper level. 
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Point 10. Farm cropland retirement 


There should be no minimum or maximum acreage retirements per farm for 
participation, subject to the prior right of each farm to its proportionate share 
of the cropland to be retired nationally. 

Explanation: There would be no limitation on the amount of cropland which 
could be retired per farm. But if 15 percent of the Nation’s cropland was to be 
retired, there would be a right as to each farm to retire up to that proportion 
before the excess was divided. 

Present provisions for the protection of tenants and share croppers would 
be retained. 


Point 11. Commodity loans 

Feed crops now the subject of commodity loans would continue to be such, but 
such loans would be conditioned upon participation in the feed-crop soil bank 
to at least the proportionate share of the national retirement, rather than 
allotments. 

Feed grains should be supported on a comparative feed and market value 
with corn. 

Explanation: Commodity loans would provide an ever normal granary and 
credit at harvesttimes. As market prices improved, farmers would rely less 
en loans. The Government loan would become more a credit device as intended, 
and less a sale which sets prices. 

If 15 percent of the Nation’s cropland was to be retired, crops from a farm 
would not be subject to loan unless at least 15 percent of the farm’s productivity 
was in the soil bank. This requirement would encourage participation in the 
bank. 


Point 12. Conservation payments 

Conservation payments should be restricted to actual conservation practices, 
and should be conditioned upon participation in the soil bank to at least the 
proportionate share of the national retirement. 

Explanation: It is inconsistent simultaneously to promote more and less 
production by Government funds. Conservation payments should be limited 
to practices for the protection of the soil, such as erosion control. 

Farmers needing conservation practices will also benefit by participation in 
the soil bank. If 15 percent of the Nation’s cropland is to be retired, that per- 
centage of the cropland on a farm should be banked for eligibility. 


Point 13. Funds 

Appropriations substantially equal to the present ones would be sufficient or 
nearly so to retire 15 percent of the Nation’s 235 million acres that are in feed 
grain crops. 

Explanation: Cropland to be retired nationally is approximately 35,250,000: 
acres. Some of the present appropriations for conservation payments should 
be made available for the soil bank, as they are being used to increase produc- 
tion. Adding these to present soil bank appropriations gives approximately $850 
million, or about $25 per cropland acre. This is substantially the national 
average of rental payment necessary to secure participation. 


Point 14. Other programs 
Programs on other basic crops should remain as they are, and the feed-crop 
soil bank should operate within the framework of present legislation. 
Explanation: The details for the operation of a soil bank are covered by 
present legislation. The feed-crop soil bank would not disturb programs on other 
commodities. 
To sum it up, the plan would— 
. Permit more freedom of operation; 
. Improve operating efficiency ; 
3. Increase soil bank participation ; 
4. Soil bank more land for less cost per acre; 
5. Reduce overall production ; 
. Raise agricultural income. 


Senator Humrnurey. Are there any of your neighbors that want to 
contribute anything to this discussion at this point 4 

Mr. SrocxpaLtr. When we meet with the farmers they talk a lot. 

Senator Humpnrey. I know. I want them te feel just as much 
like visiting friends here as there. 
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STATEMENT OF OLLIE JANSSEN, ACKLEY, IOWA 


Mr. Janssen. Ny name is Ollie Janssen. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is a good Danish name. 

Mr. Janssen. I am still a German. 

Senator Humpurey. We have 40 percent Germans in our State. 

Senator ArkeN. You are a Janssen and not a Jensen ¢ 

Mr. Janssen. Yes. This last referendum that you mentioned, I 
think if they would have gone to the guaranteed support price, this 
base acreage would have w ent ov er, don’t you think? 

Mr. Srocxpate. I do not know about that. We are following a 
whole new angle. 

Mr. JANSSEN. They are talking about this last fall’s vote. 

Senator Humeurey. What do you mean by “guaranteed” ? 

Mr. Janssen. 61 percent voted for this base acreage. I think if 
they had a guaranteed support price in there, that probably would 
have went over. But you see they threw the supports. out. I myself, 
I didn’t trust them fellows. 

Senator Humpnurey. Were there any of your neighbors that felt 
the same way ? 

Mr. Janssen. I think so. 

Mr. SrockpaLr. When I came in the room this morning we saw 
Ollie sitting back there and that is the first time I saw him since 
a meeting in our little elevator in Bradford, Lowa, a week or so ago. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE HAMILTON, HAMPTON, IOWA 


Mr. Hamivron. I am Lawrence Hamilton. 

I am not sure that this was brought out clearly enough. You 

‘an get in these acres more reduction in the soil bank for less money 
with this program. 

In other words, for example, if you are going to plant 10 acres, 
produced 10 bushels per acre—and over here 1 acre that maybe pro- 
duce 100 bushels—you can make some profit from the 1 acre, but on the 
10 acres you could not make any profit farming. 

In either case if you put the 1 acre in the soil bank, or put the 10 
acres you would get 100 bushel reduction and get the reduction for 
less money out of the 10 acres than you could out of the 1 acre. 

And we felt maybe this program was something which has easier 
to get than this. 

However, we felt with differ rences of opinion in Congress possibly 
this might be a compromise and might be quicker to get to than the 
other measures. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to say that Members of Congress are 
indebted to people like yourself who do your own thinking and go 
on out and develop these programs. 

I am sure that I can speak for every member of this committee. 
It is always encouraging and helpful to have people right from the 
field, right from out in the country, come in and present, as you have 
today, a program that you thought out and worked out and sought 
expert advice and guidance on. 

Iam very grateful to you. 
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Mr. Srocxpaue. It has been encouraging to us for the reception that 
we received, too. We will take that sort of back home. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker, we are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to be here. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. You have an analysis made here, too, that 
you will want printed in the record. 

Mr. Baxer. I ask that it be put in the record at the close of my 
oral statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir; that will be done. 


Go right ahead. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. I am John A. Baker, coordinator of legislative serv- 
ices, National Farmers Union. 

I would like to commend the gentleman who preceded me on the 
witness stand very highly, Mr. Stockdale; and if I had known he was 
going to make that statement he made, there would have been very 
little that I would have wanted to add to it. It was an excellent 
statement. 

We appreciate your inviting us to present to you our views on pro- 
posed improvements in the Federal legislation relating to corn, feed 
grains, and livestock, although our views were very excellently stated 
by the preceding witness. 

The basic principles adopted by our last convention, with participa- 
tion of delegates from the corn, feed-grain, and livestock-producing 
areas, still stand as a beacon in the dark night of farm policy. 

The principles which we adopted are still the ones that hold the 
best long-term hope for pulling farmers out of the depression into 
which they have been pushed over the past 4 years and for restoring 
farmers to a place at the first table. 

If these principles were now in effect, there would be no 1957 corn 
roblem and no need for your committee to be considering emergency 
egislation. 

As members of this committee know, our Farmers Union principles 
can be thought of in four general sections—income improvement, in- 
creased consumption, credit, and protection from economic conse- 
quences of natural disaster, such as drought. 

You have already permitted me to insert our legislative analysis 
program briefly outlining the entire statement. 

Rather than taking up your time for any further discussion, Mr. 
Chairman, with a long-range statement, I will now go specifically 
into our recommendations for 1957. 

The National Farmers Union. believes that corn, other feed grains, 
and livestock should be dealt with together. This is not easy to do, 
and it will require the constructive thinking of all of us, but it is the 
correct approach and the only constructive approach. 

The farmers of the great Corn Belt find themselves in a most diffi- 
cult spot. They wisely chose in December to reject the proposal that 
covn be stricken from the list of basic commodities and be put at the 
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discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, whoever he might be, from 
time to time, to be supported at whatever level he might choose. 

The Farmers Union is proud of having helped achieve that victory, 
but I think most of us know that farmers were choosing between the 
lesser of two evils. 

The evil which now faces them as the result of a referendum in 
which they put their hope in Congress for improvement is a drastic 
cut in their acreage allotments for 1957 corn crop, together with a 
disastrously low price-support level. 

One of the biggest jobs ahead for all of us is to bring order out of 
chaos. Even before the referendum, we endorsed the proposal of 
Senator Humphrey, as good a friend as American farmers ever had, to 
inerease the allotment for corn to at least 49 million acres this year 
with supports on family-farm production at not less than 90 percent 
of parity. 

We an that this alone will not solve the underlying problem, 
because it retains a system in which inequities have become built in in 
the form of low historical bases for calculating individual allotments. 
But we face an emergency, and we must take emergency action. 

There are other steps which must be taken, and, to decide on the 
best of these, Mr. Patton recently called together the Farmers Union 
leaders from the Corn Belt States to see what they felt should be done. 

Looking forward to congressional hearings, we have carefully pre- 
pared the results of their thinking and wish to recommend it to you 
now as the minimum action we are convinced should be taken to meet 
the emergency confronting us. 

First, we must have amendments to make the soil bank effective, 
We appeared before congressional committees earlier this year in 
support of several such amendments, including several directly related 
to the corn problem. 

We urge that payments per acre in the acreage reserve of the soil 
bank should be raised to encourage widespread participation. We 
also urged that corn in the noncommercial area and the other feed 
grains be made eligible to participate in the acreage reserve on an 
adequate basis, 

These steps would help substantially. In addition, we urged a 
substantial raise in the existing $10 per acre conservation-reserve 
payment and inclusion of eligibility in the soil band for pastureland. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you familiar with Senator Watkins’ bill 
on that? 

Mr. Baxer. Senator Watkins’ bill, as I understand it, relates to 
publicly owned land which is permitted to individuals on a fee basis. 
His bill relates entirely to publiciy owned grazing lands. 

I checked with some of our people in those areas, and with the ex- 
cepion, I believe, of the peopic in New Mexico, they said they thought 
Senator Watkins was on the right track for a particular part of it. 
Others that I checked with, and this was not the New Mexico view, 
point out that it was not wise public policy to do anything more—for 
Congress to make it appear that it is giving permanent tenure rights 
in grazing permits, 

This would be a move in the same direction, and, therefore, that 
same objective of this bill could probably from a general national 
interest standpoint be better accomplished a some other means, 
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We do not have as an organization a position on the Watkins bill. 

Senator Arcken. When you refer to pastureland, do you also include 
the unfenced range farmlands? 

Mr. Baxer. You almost invariably do unless you say farm and 
ranch. I always try to say pasture and grazing which covers both 
fenced and unfenced. 

Senator Arken. It has been intimated there would be some diffi- 
culty in enforcing prohibition against grazing on unfenced lands. 
That is one reason that we haven’t supported it. 

Mr. Baxer. That difficulty pertains tu all of the present land that 
goes into acreage reserve and conservation reserve, the same as it would 
the pastureland that might be put in those reserves. 

Senator Arken. There are pasturelands which I am sure ought to 
be included in this conservation reserve for reforestation purposes, 
very definitely. Otherwise, you will have millions of acres where 
reforestation will be delayed unless it gets into some other program. 

Mr. Baxer. We also support the bill that is pending before the full 
committee—Lyndon Johnson’s bill—for grazing payments in 
the drought area. 

Senator Humrurey. This $10 fee, that isn’t established by statute, is 
it? That is by regulation. 

Senator Arxen. Yes, by regulation. And the payments on the con- 
servation reserve are probably a little low in comparison with the pay- 
ments on the acreage reserve. 

Mr. Baxer. The result is that the very poorest 

Senator Arken. They have to be adjusted before the conservation 
reserve will work as intended, because at the present time I just have 
a feeling there are a lot of acres going into the acreage reserve that 
ought to go into the conservation reserve for longer periods of time. 

So long as they can get much more by putting them in the acreage 
reserve for 1 year, naturally they are going to go the limit and put 
as much as possible into acreage reserve. 

Mr. Baker. As all of you gentlemen, Senator Thye and others know, 
our recommendation was not for one of these. We recommended one 
comprehensive reserve for all commodities similar to the one the 
gentleman was just talking about for feed grain. 

We called it a conservation acreage reserve. We did not intend to 
have one apart from the other and have a whole different set of rules. 

Our thought was that it would all be a conservation acreage reserve, 
land taken out—had to go into conservation, and payments would be 
for the average land like the man was talking about—the thing that 
you are talking about. 

Under the law being enforced, and all of the folk lore and astrology 
and legislative history that has gone with subtitles “A” and “B,” the 
only hope, let us say, like potatoes—the only way out now with the 
folk lore of subtitle “B”—the submarginal land program—then you 
are forced to buy something like Congressman McIntire from Maine 
wants to add potatoes to the acreage reserve—and we support him in 
that proposal. 

Senator Arken. Instead of being a short-time proposition like the 
acreage reserve, it should be a longer term program with a greater in- 
centive to get into the conservation reserve, because after all the con- 
servation reserve has the wholehearted support of the public. 
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The other can only hold the public support aptit it will become un- 
popular. We had that experience with potatoes. 

The conservation reserve does have support of people who do not 
own a foot of land themselves. 

Senator Humpnurey. Exactly. I believe you were going to ask Mr. 
Baker a question. 

Senator Tuyr. The only question that came to my mind at the time 
was that if a man puts some of his most nonproductive of these acres 
into the program under the conservation phase, the local township 
supervisor, who after all checks that acre, fs pretty familiar with it. 
If he does note that it is some of the most depleted or nonproductive 
of his farm unit, they do not and will not have to pay the maximum 
that is allowed for the best of the productive lands. 

Mr. Baker. My comment 

Senator Tuyr. There could be some abuses. That I will admit, too. 
But in the main, they do have that authorization that they could a 
a the land on the basis that it was not the most productive of the 

nd in that township or of the land on that particular farm. 

Mr. Baker. The problem is not so much one, Senator Thye, of vari- 
ous kinds of land on individual farms, as it is that whole block of the 
United States are participating very widely in the conservation acre- 
age reserve. And in your State, a man cannot afford to put any of 
his land in the conservation reserve. 

Senator Ture. Not the kind of a corn crop that he harvested last 
fall. But on the average I have known a time that $45 was a tremen- 
dous income in comparison to what that is today. 

That is what I have reference to. 

Mr. Baxer. You are talking about the acreage reserve. Senator 
Aiken and I were discussing the conservation reserve. That is $9 an 
acre payment. 

Senator Ture. I mean from the standpoint of your two programs, 
your conservation and your acreage reserve, that if the township super- 
visor, in checking the acres that have been diverted of the percentage 
of the corn acreage allotment, that if he has said, here is 15 acres off the 
west half of my 40, and if that 15 acres happens to be the poorest of the 
man’s land, that township supervisor can so note it, and it does not 
necessarily have to be compensated for at the highest amount allowed 
in that township. 

Mr. Baxer. That is true. You are talking about the acreage 
reserve. 

Senator Tarr. The acreage reserve. 

Mr. Baxer. We were talking about the conservation reserve. 

Senator Tuyr. The thought I wanted to express was the other. 
While it may not bring the most productive land in under contract, 
yet it need not have the highest payment. 

Senator Youne. You said under conservation reserve the payment 
was $9 in Minnesota. 

Mr. Baxer. I think that is about what it is. 

Senator Youne. I think more than that. It is higher than that. 
It is $9 in North Dakota and in South Dakota, but higher in Minne- 
sota. 


Senator Tuyr. I would not try to speak from memory just what the 
average is. 
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Mr. Baxer. It is $10 an acre for the national average. It would 
vary from one part of Minnesota to the other. 

Senator Humpurey. Your point here was that they ought to raise 
this average of $10 for your conservation reserve payment and include 
the eligibility in the soil bank of pastureland, also. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

I would agree that the $10 acre reserve should be raised. As of 
now it is just getting swampland and wornout land that is growing 
up in weeds. 

Senator Tuyz. The conversation was going at the time I came in. 
I remained on the floor until I was able to be recognized so that I could 
speak to the bill that I had introduced on Saturday to which I was not 
able to speak on last Saturday. So I came in when the conversation 
was 1n progress. 

My only thought in adding to the remarks were that if any of the 
land that was contracted was of the poorer land, then the township 
supervisor could report and make recommendations on a lesser amount 
than if it were the better land that was involved in the contract. 

Senator Humrnurey. Go ahead, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baxer. Second, we continue to urge enactment of legislation 
to increase corn acreage allotments in the commercial area to at least 
49 million acres. 

Third, any increase provided in corn allotments should be appor- 
tioned along two lines. Those who have cooperated in the past with 
acreage allotments should receive special consideration, as should those 
who have suffered inequities such as having extremely low histories of 
acreage planted in corn. 

The latter recommendation alone should help small farmers whose 
allotments have been reduced to the point where they simply cannot 
cooperate with the program and get price support. 

Department regulations should give sufficient latitude to county 
committees in distribution of increased allotments to handle these 
problems. 

I might say that the basic law is perfectly all right on that point. 

Fourth, the price support for corn both inside and outside the so- 
called commerical area should be raised immediately to a national 
average of $1.60 a bushel, and the other feed grains should be sup- 
ported on a comparable basis of their feed value equivalent to corn 
with noncommercial area corn and other feed grains provided with 
acreage allotments similar to revised commercial corn allotments. 

Fifth, a system of premium payments for marketing livestock at 
lighter and more desirable weights should be instituted to increase the 
income of livestock producers, to stabilize the marketing of livestock 
and to properly tie feed grains together with livestock at a higher 
level. 

Sixth, milk producers should be authorized to vote in a referendum 
whether they wish to adopt marketing quotas with more adequate 
supports than existing minimums. 

te addition, we urge adoption of legislation along the lines of the 


Albert, Johnson, and Dixon bills to include pasture and grazing land 
in the conservation and acreage reserves. 

These are emergency programs, but we are in an emergency. As a 
result of shortsighted farm policy, there is a prospect for a flood of 
corn and other feed grains this year at a disastrously low price. 
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The economic impact of this will be disastrous to corn producers and 
will spread in turn like a virus throughout the other feed grains and 
will reach into the livestock industry, pulling millions of farmers 
even further down. 

To head off a national calamity and to restore some income to farm- 
ers, these steps are the absolute minimum at this time; but meanwhile 
we must also keep our attention on the long run goals for a healthy 
and prosperous agriculture. : 

e must contmue to search for a permanent farm program which 
will meet the particular condition of each commodity without splitting 
it off from the total farm economy or set its producers at the throats 
of other producers. 

Above all, we must establish the principle that farmers must have a 
parity of income. This will require looking beyond the temporary 
arguments about specific price levels of this commodity or that com- 
modity and will require us to establish in farm Peek the principle 
that no segment of the economy should be allowed to drag behind the 
others. 

Returning specifically to the problems of corn produced in so-called 
commerical areas, may I say that we have made as careful a study 
as we are capable of the economic research reports on the subject by 
the economists of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State experiment stations. 

These research results make at least two points crystal clear: 

(1) Corn prices and income in the commercial area cannot ade- 
quately be considered separately from the production, prices, and 
income of corn for the noncommercial area and of the other feed 
grains—oats, sorghum, grain, rye, and barley; and 

(2) Feed-grain prices, production, and income cannot adequately 
be considered separately from the prices and income of hogs, cattle, 
milk, and poultry products. 

Any lasting and satisfactory solution of the corn problem must also 
adequately deal with the other feed grains and livestock and its 
products. Our recommendations for a broadly based 1957 program 
reflect our convictions on this point. 

One-shot panaceas or partial programs for corn in the commercial 
corn area will not be economically effective. They would build up 
more low farm income and commodity surplus problems than they 
will solve. The unfortunate 1956 corn program proves that. 

All corn, other feed grains, oilseeds and cattle, hogs, poultry, and 
milk must be considered together as a unit if lasting adequate solutions 
are to be expected to the income problems of any of them. 

The economic interrelationships of these several commodities are 
such that the economic problems of corn producers in the commercial 
corn area cannot be solved adequately for corn producers nor fairly 
from the standpoint of other producers in isolation. 

Nor do we ask that you give the corn, feed grain, and livestock pro- 
ducers a better break than we are prepared to provide to all other 
farmers. Rather, we urge you to follow what we Ehov to be your own 
convictions. Provide a fair and adequate program for the livestock- 
feed grain producers and even up all commodities. Don’t even them 
all down to the same dead level of inadequacy. 

We shall support and extend to you our cooperation in such an 
endeavor. 
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We are prepared to support your efforts to provide in feasible and 
workable ways for the different commodities the same farm income im- 
provement legislative provisions that we have today specifically recom- 
mended for corn, other feed grains, milk, cattle, hogs, and poultry 
products, including the 10 recommended improvements in the con- 
servation and acreage reserves we have recommended to Congress on 
earlier occasions. 

We again urge in what legislation you adopt that an upper limit be 
placed upon the extent of the eligibility of an individual farm family 
to participate in the income improvement programs. We have pre- 
viously testified that the upper limit of such eligibility should reflect 
the volume of sales of an economically fully adequate family farm or 
the equivalent of approximately 15,000 to 18,000 bushels of corn or 
10,000 bushels of wheat. in whatever commodities the family sells, 

We appreciate your consideration of our views. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Baker, we are very grateful for your 
views. You represent a great organization, and the group resolutions 
and observations of that organization are always welcome to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

You have undoubtedly had an opportunity to look over the pro- 

osals before the subcommittee. There are 7 or 8 of them, 1 or 2 
Serie been introduced very recently that are not on the staff com- 
parison sheet that is before the members of the committee. 

Senator Thye had a bill cosponsored by Senator Capehart as did 
Senator Case of South Dakota and there may be one or two others. 
Most of these bills have as an acreage basis 51 million acres. The bill 
that I introduced, S. 1362, establishes 51 million acres allotment for 
1957, rather than the 49 million to which you alluded. The other 
main difference in the bills is that some of them have price-supports 
level varying between 70 percent on up. The bill by Senator Hicken- 
looper and Senator Martin and others, gives the farmers the same 
choice as they had in the recent referendum. 

Now, having analyzed these bills—and I am sure you have—would 
you care to give us your judgment, maybe point by point, and then 
your overall judgment, relating to the bills? I don’t believe any 
other bills have exactly what you have proposed. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. None of them do. 

Senator Humrurer. I mean the 49 million allotment, 90 percent 
of parity, or the $1.60 minimum payment which you referred to? My 
bill has $1.50 support loan levels. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, first, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I honestly 
can’t believe that one of these bills is seriously intended. It sounds 
like it came out of the comic strip, probably a Rube Goldberg device 
of some kind that somebody thought up to be funny. And I can’t 
believe it is seriously intended. 

Senator Humeurey. Why do yousay that, Mr. Baker? It has been 
placed before us. 

Mr. Baxer. It is a nice catch phrase, to talk about farmers voting 
with the corn planters. But you know as well as I do that the corn 
producers in Minnesota, for example, did not vote between what they 
were going to plant, and what they weren’t going to plant on those two 
alternatives in the referendum. The farmers raed against the Ben- 
son plan—when they voted against the Benson plan in that referen- 
dum, they were voting their confidence in your, Mtr. Chairman, to see 
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that the 37 million acres were amended—not that they thought you 
personally could get that done alone, but that they knew you would 
be trying and thought when you were trying your best it would go a 
long ways toward getting that done, ‘They were voting their confidence 
in this Congress to get something done about this in a tolerable length 
of time this spring rather than taking their chance, as the gentleman 
ahead of me said, on they knew not what in the referendum. To come 
around after that background with what appeared to be a serious 
suggestion that these two alternatives be made individually and sev- 
erally available to these producers, cannot be seriously considered, if 
you follow my reasoning. It was not a case of a farmer saying that 
on an individual basis he wanted to do this or he wanted to do that. 
He was stating in his vote what he thought would be best for the farm 
program, and for farmers generally in the long-range future, includ- 
ing what he hoped, and had some confidence based on past actions 
that Congress would do about it. If he voted for the Benson alter- 
native in the referendum, he was foreclosing the chance of Congress 
doing anything about it, and in effect discouraging Congress from 
doing anything about it. 

Senator Humpnurey. I see your point. I believe it was Mr. Janssen, 
who testified just before you did, along with Mr, Stockdale and Mr. 
Hamilton, to the effect that in the area in which he voted, that some 
of the votes against the Benson plan were just an expression of lack 
of confidence in, as he put it, the higher ups. 

Mr. Janssen, are you still with us? 

I just wanted to clarify the record here. I asked if you may recall 
about the vote in your area back in December on this referendum, 
and I believe you said that some of the reasons—that one of the rea- 
sons that you and your neighbors may have voted against the Govern- 
ment plan or the Benson plan, was because of lack of confidence; 
is that right ? 

Mr. JAnssen. Right. 

Senator Humpurey. And you meant by that that you just didn’t 
feel that——— 

Mr. Janssen. We didn’t have no guaranty of the price support in 
that particular 

Senator Humpurey. Even though there had been an announcement 
of $1.31? 

Mr. Janssen. Yes; that was set, but it was set by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, it wasn’t guaranteed that in the future it would be—— 

Senator Humepurey. I see. 

Mr. JANssEN. In the future, you see, everything would be set by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and he might set it to 90 cents a bushel 
next year. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you didn’t have enough confidence in 
him? 

Mr. Janssen. No; I didn’t. 

Senator Humpnrey. How did your neighbors feel about that? 

Mr. Janssen. Not very good, some of them. He was in Des Moines, 
you know, and a lot of them didn’t want to go and see him. 

Senator Humpnurey. I think this is very important. These are all 
factors that have to be taken into consideration. 

How would your neighbors have felt if they had gotten $1.50 a 
bushel guaranteed by law? 
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Mr. Janssen. Then that thing would have carried easy. 

Enpeie Houmpurery. Even if they had to take out 15 percent of their 
acres ? 

Mr. Janssen. On a 51 million base. 

Senator Humpnrey. On a 51 million base, do you think they would 
have voted for it ? 

Mr. JANssen. No question. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to ask some of these other gentle- 
men, just as an expression of their point of view. 

Mr. Stockdale, how do you think farmers would have reacted in 
your neighborhood if they had been guaranteed by law a fixed price 
of $1.50 on basic acreage or allotted acreage, provided they had to take 
15 percent out, just like the soil bank provides, and with a 51 million 
acre base, national base, how would they have reacted? I don’t say this 
is a cure-all, don’t misunderstand me. I happen to be sympathetic 
with the overall feed approach that you are talking about. But I 
wonder what they might have done, as far as you understand ? 

Mr. Stocxpate. The reaction would have been more favorable, there 
is no doubt about that. 

Senator Humeurey. Mr. Hamilton? 

Mr. Hamiuron. I will go along with that. I think that some got 
word that the Secretary could set it anywhere between zero and 90 
percent of parity, and they didn’t know what he might do, if there 
had been a set figure it would have carried in my area without doubt. 

Senator Humpurey. I see. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank you again, gentlemen. It is good to have men here 
like yourselves who have just come in from'the farm areas to talk 
with us and to visit with us. I wish we had several hundred of you 
Sant could just get the points one after the other. It would be very 
helpful. 

Mr. Baker ? 

Mr. Baxer. The gentlemen have expressed the point much better 
than I could. The Dirksen bill has an open bottom support level, so 
I haven’t attempted any calculation because I don’t know what sup- 
port level Mr. Dirksen had in mind. 

Senator Humrpurey. Is that S. 829? 

Mr. Baxer. That is S$. 829. The Case bill I haven’t had a chance 
to analyze, Mr. Chairman. 

The administration, as I understand, 1 of their 3 different recom- 
mendations to you this morning, the 1 that provides for 74 percent 
of parity, that the Secretary would pledge himself to carry out in 
1957, as I understood Mr. McLain—he testified in favor of almost 
everything except your bill this morning. He said they would take 
anything. 

(The unread portion of Mr. Baker’s statement is as follows :) 


Fut Pariry FAMILY FarM INCOME IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


This memorandum lists and briefly describes the legislative phases of the 
family farm income improvement program recommended by National Farmers 
Union. 

SUMMARY 


I. Income protection for farm families 


A. Expansion of existing Federal farm price support and related legislation 
to provide mandatory 100 percent of parity income protection for family farm 
production of all commodities by means of workable combinations of parity 
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income supplement payments and price support loans, purchase agreements 
and purchases, 

B. Revitalize and expand Federal crop insurance program. 

Cc. Continued improvement of social security, old-age, and survivors insurance 
program for farmers. 

D. Supplemental programs for low-income farm families in depressed rural 
areas. 


IT. Maintain national security reserve of food, fiber, and oils 


III. Expand human use and demand for farm commodities 


. Expand domestic consumption: 

Expanding full employment economy. 

National food allotment stamp plan. 

Expand school lunch program to all schools. 

Federal-financing of two half-pints of milk per school child per day. 

Credit program to encourage improvement of terminal markets for perish- 
able farm commodities. 

6. Better terminal market inspection of perishables. 

7. Provide more nearly adequate nutrition standards for public institutions. 

8. Increase emphasis on expanding industrial uses of farm commodities. 

9. Elimination of poverty and depressed industrial and rural areas. 

B. Expand exports: 

1. Establish international commodity agreements for all farm commodities 
that enter importantly into international trade, and improvement and renewal 
of International Wheat and Sugar Agreements. 

2. International food and raw materials reserve (world food bank). 

3. Expand Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

4. Expand point 4 program of assisting free world economic growth and 
development. 

5. Continue and use Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and further customs 
simplification. 

6. Trade adjustment aids to United States industries, communities, workers, 
and farmers injured by tariff and import quota reductions. 


Se oN > 


IV. Keep market supply in balance with augmented demand 


A. Establish workable national all-commodity farm marketing goal and vol- 
untary conservation acreage reserve. 

B. Enact marketing premium payments program. 

Cc. Revise and extend marketing agreements and orders and provide other 
legislation to protect farmers in bargaining with buyers of farm commodities. 

D. Revise and extend commodity marketing quotas and market share program 
to all producers. 

BH. Acreage allotments. 


V. Revitalize and expand Farmers’ Home Administration into an effective “yard- 
stick” family farm loan agency 


INCOME PROTECTION FOR FARM PEOPLE 


Almost all family farms today are commercial farms. They must buy an 
increasingly large part of the services, machinery, and supplies used for farm 
operation and for modern family living. They sell a very large part of what 
they produce, averaging over 89 percent. The terms they are able to trade on 
make a big difference in the standard of living the family can earn. 

The prices of things that farmers buy, both production and family living items, 
are retail prices like the prices all consumers pay. 

These retail prices, and the wholesale prices behind them, are administered 
prices—prices set by manufacturers, money-market bankers, railroad companies, 
and others, on the basis of their ability to withhold supply of goods and services 
to maintain the set price. 

Experience has shown that these prices paid by farmers and consumers rise 
fast enough in periods of inflation. However, experience has also shown that 
the prices paid by farmers for things and services they must buy from non- 
farmers do not drop very much even in periods of economic stagnation. 

This is because manufacturers and the others protected by tariffs, corporation 
laws, Government commissions, and many other private and public actions pro- 
vided through or permitted by State and Federal Governments, can hold down 
production and maintain price partly because of the relatively small number of 
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firms, or persons, in each industry. They can do so profitably because overhead 
fixed costs are a small proportion of total costs. Thus they can make large cuts. 
in costs by reducing production or withholding services. 

On the farmers’ side of the market bargaining process, there are about 3% 
million full-time farmers selling farm commodities and buying family living 
items in competition with more than 45 million other consumer units. 

No one farm family controls a significantly large enough share of the total 
market to raise prices received by withholding supplies from the market. Nor 
have they so far been able successfully to band together voluntarily to do so. 
Moreover, unlike the industrialist, farmer’s fixed costs are a very high propor- 
tion of total costs. He cannot reduce costs much by curtailing production. 

Operating alone the only out for the individual farmer is to produce more 
as long as he can to raise gross income by increasing volume of sales. In fact, 
farmers in 1956 continue to compete against each other to get additional land 
to_increase output. As a consequence farmland values continue to rise in the 
face of the drastic drop in farm income. 

The increased supply resulting from 3 million farmers each doing this causes 
a very large drop in prices and income received by farmers. The nature of 
demand for food and clothing is such that a small percentage increase in supply 
or decrease in demand will cause a 5-to-10 times greater percentage drop in prices 
received by farmers. 

Coupled with these chronically adverse terms of trade for farmers, which are 
associated with industrial structure sanctioned by Government, is the tendency 
for improving farm technology to cause farm production to increase faster than 
population and improving diets even if special governmental consumption-ex- 
panding measures are put into effect. 

The net result of farmers’ adverse terms of trade is chronic farm economic 
depression when farm income is not specifically protected from the forces of 
the so-called free market. The indication of recent history is that even in a 
relatively full employment economy farm family incomes will drop continuously 
about 5 percent per year in the absence of fully adequate specific governmental 
farm income protection programs. 

This drop will continue until such time as farm families exhaust a substantial 
portion of their assets and net worth, until they are living in utter poverty and 
have worn out this capital equipment and exhausted their soil and water 
resources. History indicates the bottom of the free market sliding scale is a 
parity ratio somewhere between 50 and 60 percent of price parity, or about 35 
percent of income parity. 

Experience has shown the only solid protection available to even up farmer 
bargaining power and the only way that farmers can obtain fair terms of trade 
is to make use of programs of the Federal Government. 

To increase demand and markets through direct action programs; 
To establish farm-income-protection programs to protect farm income 
against adverse terms of trade; and 

To enable farmers to keep the market volume of farm products in reason- 
able balance with augmented demand. 


INCOME PROTECTION FOR FARM FAMILIES 


National Farmers Union continues to urge the enactment of laws needed to 
transform existing farm price-support legislation into a comprehensive law 
requiring the Government to use workable combinations of parity income sup- 
plement payments and price-supporting loans, purchase agreements, and pur- 
chases to maintain 100 percent of parity income per unit of commodity of the 
family farm production of all farm-produced commodities. And this market 
income protection program must be augmented by an expanded and revitalized 
crop-insurance program and a continually improved social security old-age and 
survivors insurance program for farmers. 

Parity for any farm commodity should be figured as the return per unit of 
the commodity that would give farm families who produce it an opportunity to 
earn the equivalent income and purchasing power that can be earned by people 
in other occupations in an expanding full employment economy. 

Family farm volume protected.—Any individual farm operating family would 
be eligible for payments and price support protection on their actual sales up to 
the maximum volume of output of a fully adequate and efficient family farm. 
Sales above that volume by any one production unit would not be eligible. 

Methods of support.—Price supporting Government purchases of commodities 
would be used only where required to relieve temporary seasonable market gluts 
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and where either the commodity can be economically stored from year to year 
or where noncommercial outlets are in sight for the commodities purchased. 
Price supporting purchase agreements and nonrecourse price-support loans 
would be used to maintain orderly marketing and market stability for storable 
commodities. 

Government purchases without reference to need for price support would also 
be used where needed to develop and maintain the Nation’s safety-reserve, stra- 
tegic stockpile, or ever-normal storehouse of food and fiber commodities. 

But primary reliance for farm income protection or commodities marketed 
would be placed upon use of parity income supplement payments direct to 
farmers to make up the margin by which market prices received by producers of 
that commodity were below the parity level for that commodity. 

Adoption of this program would mean an average income per farm family in 
1956 of approximately $5,000 instead of the $2,300 per family they actually were 
able to earn and a total national farm net income of $25 million instead of the 
$115 billion. 

Under existing law the income of wool producers is protected up to 110 percent 
of parity price (about 100 percent of income parity). Sugar is supported by 
means of production payments at approximately 67 percent of income parity; 
tobacco at about 60 percent of income parity (90 percent of parity price). 
Mandatory protection for wheat, peanuts, cotton, corn, and rice and milk is at 
about 58 percent of parity income (75 percent of parity price) by means of price- 
support loans and purchases. Honey and tung nuts must be supported at least 
at 60 percent of their parity prices. Price supports for oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, dry edible beans, soybeans, cottonseed, flaxseed, and other storables is 
mandatory but no minimum level of support is specified by the law. 

Any farm commodity may be supported by means of price-supporting loans 
and purchases at not more than 90 percent of price parity (except levels may 
be set higher in event of national emergency). 


CROP AND LIVESTOCK INSURANCE 


Farm commodity income-protection programs are effective against unfair 
economic hazards resulting from farmers’ weak bargaining power in the market. 
They do not protect farm income when the farmer has nothing to sell if his 
crop or livestock is a failure because of drought, flood, insects, or other natural 
disaster. 

To fill the latter need, National Farmers Union continues to urge revitaliza- 
tion and rapid expansion of the Federal crop-insurance program. Its provi- 
sions should be expanded to cover farm livestock. 

The fundamental idea of this program is that Americans never do sit idly 
by as their neighbors in another part of the country are subjected to great loss 
and destruction due to natural causes. Billions of dollars of relief funds in 
past years have been expended to overcome the suffering due to drought and 
such after they happened. The idea of crop and livestock insurance is that the 
people in the Nation, by paying the administrative and experimental costs of 
such a program, enable farmers through the annual payment of premiums to 
insure themselves against the income loss due to natural hazards, and thus 
reduce the future need for special disaster-relief expenditures. 

Under existing law, the crop-insurance programs operate in about 900 of 
the 3,000 rural counties, and some administrative costs are charged in the 
premiums. 


SOCIAL SECURITY OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE FOR FARMERS 


Existing law now extends to farmers the protection of the Federal social- 
security insurance system against the economic hazards of death, disability, 
and old age. National Farmers Union will support continued improvement and 
expansion of this program. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FAMILY FARM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


In addition to the general comprehensive farm-income-improvement programs 
required in the interests of all family farmers, special supplemental programs 
of credit, technical advisory assistance, and other services are required to meet 
the problems of family farm development of low-income-farm families in wide- 
spread disadvantaged rural areas of chronic underemployment. 
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These special supplementary measures should include: 
(a) Supplemental income deficiency payments to small farmers to bring their 
per person income up to a parity level with the nonfarm population, the amount 
of such payments being figured on the first $7,000 of gross sales and limited to 
$500 or 10 percent of sales, whichever is the smaller ; 

(6) Compliance payments on diverted acres to small producers of crops under 
marketing quotas of not to exceed $250 per farm family, calculated by multiply- 
ing the announced acreage reserve payment for the year, by the number of units 
by which the producer’s’ marketing quota for any year is less than the normal 
yield of his base acreage calculated through 1953 ; 

(ec) Establishment of larger minimum marketing quotas, or acreage allotments, 
below which the family’s quota or allotment would not be cut, for wheat, cotton, 
corn, rice and any commodities to which existing authority to utilize the market- 
ing quota privilege maye be extended ; 

(d) Increased agricultural conservation payments for small farmers, by 
amending the present schedule of augmented small payments in the law to double 
the percentage increases provided for small payments. 

(e) Inauguration of a comprehensive family farm development credit program 
for operation in the 500 most poverty stricken farm counties of the Nation. 

We have, also, invited the favorable attention of members of Congress to col- 
lateral proposals that will assist in the solution of these low-income farm prob- 
lems. Particularly, the depressed areas development bill and the proposal for 
Federal aid to area vocational schools. 


EXPANDING FULL EMPLOYMENT ECONOMY 


The domesttic market demand for farm products resulting from increasing 
farm productivity can be maintained only in an expanding full employment 
economy. The economic history of the Nation shows that over the 45 years for 
which statistical data are available farm family incomes fall in any year when the 
total national economy grows by less than 10 percent above the previous year. 
Except in years when total national economic growth is 10 percent or more per 
year, the terms of trade are against farmers for the reasons discussed in a 
previous section. 

Economic growth as rapid as 10 percent a year might in most years bring 
inflation in the prices of industrial products. Yet a slower growth rate means 
falling farm income. Consequently National Farmers Union continues to urge 
adoption of governmental policies for maintenance of a national economic growth 
rate of at least 6 percent per year, recognizing, however, that such policies alone 
will not overcome the adverse market position of farmers. 

With national economic growth rate of about 6 percent, industrial unemploy- 
ment would be reduced to a fractional minimum and consumers’ purchasing 
power for farm and other products would be at a maximum consistent with 
a stabilized price level. This would mean that increasing demand for farm 
products would lack only about 1 percent per year in keeping up with increasing 
farm productivity and net farm income would drop only 3 percent per year in 
the absence of a specific farm income protection program. This is a much more 
favorable situation than would result from national economic growth of less 
than 6 percent per year. 

National Farmers Union continues to support all policies and programs that 
encourage economic growth, such as: Interest rate reduction; increased personal 
income tax exemption; expanded school, hospital, highways, hydroelectric, and 
irrigation dam construction, and other public works; higher minimum wages; 
more nearly adequate social security protection for unemployed, disabled, and 
retired citizens; and protection of rights of organization and collective bargain- 
ing of those who work for employers. 


EXPANDING DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION AND MARKET DEMAND 


Effective advertising and merchandising of farm-produced commodities are 
of some value in expanding domestic markets for farm products. But they cannot 
be relied upon to bring about any very large expansion in the total United 
States demand for all food and fiber. 

The Nation’s leading economists are agreed that the only way very greatly 
to increase consumer demand for food and fiber is through increased purchasing 
power of groups of consumers that do not now have sufficient buying power 
to buy the food and clothing they need and want. Increased emphasis upon 
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increasing industrial uses of farm commodities may also help to expand domestic 
demand. 

The largest untapped market for farm products is made up of the unem- 
ployed, the dependent widows and children, permanently handicapped and dis- 
abled, the aged, and other low-income consumers. These people, with incomes 
from private and governmental sources of less than $1,000 per person per year, 
simply do not have enough purchasing power to maintain all the needs of life 
and still spend as much for food and clothing as they want and need for 
adequate standards. These people want to buy more, They will accept commodi- 
ties provided through direct Government distribution as provided in existing 
law but they would prefer to be able to buy them at regular stores like any- 
body else. 

To make this possible, and bring about a vast increase in United States con- 
sumption of food commodities, National Farmers Union continues to urge: 
Adoption of a nationwide food allotment certification stamp plan; 

Expansion to all schools of the national school lunch program now serving 
less than one-third of the schools ; 

Improvement and expansion of the fluid milk for school children program 
to provide free at least two half-pints of milk per child per day and pay 
local school district administrative costs (currently less than one-third of 
the Nation’s schools have been included in this program and local admin- 
istrative costs are paid by school districts) ; 

Adoption of improved Federal standards and inspection of perishable farm 
commodities in terminal, as well as shipping, markets with adequate 
Federal financing (bill has passed House, pending in Senate Agriculture 
Committee) ; 

Adequate nutrition standards for the Armed Forces and veterans hospitals, 
penal institutions, hospitals, and other public and private nonprofit agencies 
by means of commodity donation or food subsidies ; 

Adoption of a credit program to encourage modernization and improve- 
ment of perishable farm commodity terminal markets (bill is before House 
Rules Committee) ; 

Elimination of poverty and depressed industrial areas. 

Adequately financed, the programs listed here would add considerably to 4 
consumer demand for farm commodities in the United States. As poverty and 4 
depressed areas were gradually eliminated the special low-income consumer ; 
subsidy could be reduced in scope. 


EXPANDING FOREIGN CONSUMPTION AND MARKET DEMAND FOR UNITED STATES FARM 
COM MODITIES 





An important part of United States produced farm commodities, up to 10 
percent of total production, must in normal years find a market outside our 
national boundaries. This market can and should be expanded. 

Additional agricultural attachés and improved advertising and merchandising 3 
will helpsome. But just as in the case of domestic market, the really big increase if 
in market demand for United States produced farm commodities can come 
only from increased purchasing power in foreign countries, or from United States 
Government financing or subsidization of exports. 

We are convinced that this total could be raised immediately to at least $4.5 
billion annually by the combined and coordinated use by our Nation of the 
following (and we will be protecting our farmers at the same time, by intelligent 
methods, rather than restrictive ones, against the ill effects of imports that 
compete with United States farm products) : 

Negotiation and establishment of additional international commodity : 
agreements for all raw materials that enter importantly into international § 
trade, similar to the International Wheat Agreement, which will bring into 
agreement all of the importing nations as well as all of the exporting 
nations for each commodity ; 

Negotiation and establishment of an international food and raw materials 
reserve or clearinghouse (world food bank), to stabilize supplies, relieve 
famines, and stabilize prices of all food and other raw material commodities 
that enter importantly in international trade; promote economic develop- 
ment and improved educational standards ; 

Expand the authorizations of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act to provide for $1.3 billion per year of donations and sales for 
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soft currencies of United States farm commodities and expand the purposes 
for which donated commodities and loans of soft currency may be used 
to include establishment and operation of systems of universal free general 
— vocational education in nations in the free world where such do not now 
exist ; 

Continuation and intelligent expansion of the point 4 program of United 
States aid to economic development of other free nations in a way that will 
— the rate of coordinated economic growth of the nations of the free 
world; 

Continuation of the reciprocal trade agreements providing for worldwide 
tariff reductions and customs simplification ; 

Inauguration of parity income supplement payments as primary reliance 
in supporting farmers’ returns on those farm commodities, a part of the 
United States supply of which is imported in addition to wool and sugar or 
a part of the United States production of which is exported as part of a 
nationwide program of trade adjustment aids to United States industries, 
communities, workers and farmers injured by tariff reductions and elimina- 
tion of import quotas. 

In combination with the domestic consumption-expansion programs, these 
special export programs would mean a considerable expansion for the foresee- 
able future in the effective (money) demand for farm products. 


KEEPING FARM MARKETINGS IN BALANCE WITH AUGMENTED DEMAND 


Vastly increased domestic consumer and export demand for United 
States farm commodities would be insured by adoption of the programs dis- 
cussed earlier. However, such increases would not in any particular year be 
evenly spread over different commodities. Nor is it likely that increased or 
decreased production due to technological development and weather conditions 
would be spread evenly over all commodities. With output of a farm commodity 
expanding faster than augmented demand in any particular year or over a 
period of years, this is a constantly depressing force upon prices received by 
farmers and farm family incomes. 

For these reasons und those discussed earlier, parity income supplement 
payments and price supporting loans.and purchases must be available for use 
at all times to keep farmers’ returns at the parity level. These are very effective 
for short periods of time; but will soon become worn out, economically and 
politically, if used too constantly. 

To remove the strain of constant heavy use from the parity payment and price- 
support program, National Farmers Union continues to urge Congress to adopt 
realistic workable programs that farmers can use to keep the market supply 
of farm commodities in reasonable balance with export and domestic consumer 
demand as augmented in the ways discussed earlier in this memorandum. 

The production and marketing adjustment programs urged by National Farmers 
Union are: (1) conservation acreage reserve; (2) marketing premium pay- 
ments; (3) revised and extended marketing quota authority; (4) acreage allot- 
ments; and (5) improved and extended marketing agreements and orders. 

Both total national farm production and the production of individual com- 
modities have a constant tendency to exceed effective market money demand. 
Bach 1 percent by which total farm production exceeds demand at 100 percent 
of parity brings a drop in prices received by farmers of 5 to 10 percent. Each 
such 1 percent of market supply above market demand reduces farm family 
income by at least 12 percent below full income parity. 

The objective of the farmer-controlled production and marketing adjustment 
programs is to keep market supply of farm commodities in reasonable balance 
with augmented market demand as a means of protecting farm income and 
reducing pressure on the income-protection program. 

There is no good reason why farmers should use up their soil, water, and 
eapital resources and suffer deplorably low incomes by producing more than 
the augmented market will buy. If a 100 percent supply will sell as it will at 
100 percent prices and return 100 percent of parity gross and net incomes to 
farm people, it is not reasonable to produce a 103 percent supply, sell it at 79 
percent prices for an 81 percent gross and 64 percent of parity net family income. 
Yet under existing laws and policies that is almost universally and exactly what 
farmers are required to do. 

National Farmers Union continues to urge marked improvement in the con- 
servation and acreage reserves of the Soil Bank Act and the expansion of the 
privilege of farmers to use the conservation acreage reserve, marketing premium 
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payments, marketing goals and commodities in reasonable balance with aug- 
mented market demand. 

A partial conservation acreage reserve is provided in the 1956 Farm Act as 
the soil bank but it is far from adequate and is designed to reduce Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks and substitute for price supports rather than as an 
integral part of an adequate farm income improvement and protection program. 

Under the conservation acreage reserve the Secretary of Agriculture would 
determine, by using official statistics, the acreage of farm land ineluding grazing 
land not needed in total to fill augmented domestic consumer demands at a full 
employment level of national economy plus expected exports. These acres would 
be placed into the national conservation acreage reserve voluntarily by farmers 
in return for adequate rental and conservation payments from the Government. 

The program would be entirely voluntary for the individual farmer who would 
be free to put all, none, or any part of his land in the reserve. The conservation 
acreage reserve would be used to adjust total production of all farm commodi- 
ties to expected augmented total market demand. 

To establish this program will require at least the following improvements in 
the Soil Bank Act: (@) Large acreage payments for small farmers; (0) more 
realistic payments per acre in the acreage reserve; (c) much larger acreage 
payments for the conservation reserve; and, (d@) making grazing land eligible 
to be put into reserve. 

Marketing premium payments.—The volume of livestock products placed on 
the market can be regulated by varying the weight at which animals are sold. 
To bring about marketing of livestock at desirable weights, National Farmers 
Union urges adoption of marketing premium payments. 

Marketing quotas.—Even with the demand-expanding programs and the con- 
servation acreage reserve in full operation, fluctuations in weather and export 
demand and erractic rates of growth of improved farm technology will bring 
about temporary maladjustments for individual farm commodities. 

To protect against the hazards of these developments and to enable dairy, 
egg, chicken, and livestock processors to utilize the same principle, National 
Farmers Union continues to urge that the authority for farmers to make use 
of marketing goals and quotas be extended to the producers of all farm ¢om- 
modities whose producers favor this method over the marketing order approach. 

The national marketing goal or quota for any commodity in any year would 
not be set below volume of sales by farmers equal to expected total United 
States consumption, as augmented by the programs discussed in the beginning 
section of the statement, plus expected exports, plus needed additions to the 
national security reserve. This is now true for the commodities covered; each 
has a national minimum. 

Each individual producer family would be allocated his appropriate share of 
the national marketing quota. 

The individual producer would be, as under existing law, free to produce and 
sell as little or as much of the commodity as he desired. If he chose to stay 
within the goal or quota assigned to his family, he would be eligible to receive 
parity income supplement payments and obtain price support loans and purchase 
agreements. If he chose to sell more than his assigned quota, he could do so 
by selling at the market price and paying to the county farmer committee a fee 
(or penalty) on his over-quota sales. 

Adoption of the marketing goal or quota system would be determined as under 
existing law in a referendum by secret ballot and would be adopted only if two- 
thirds or more of the producers who voted were in favor. 

Under existing law only the producers of sugar, tobacco, wheat, peanuts, cotton, 
and rice are privileged to make use of marketing quotas. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS AND ORDERS 


Marketing agreements and orders have worked well in protecting the income 
of producers of milk for retail fluid sales and for certain fruits, vegetables, and 
nuts. Authority to use this or similar devices should be extended to producers 
of all farm commodities where this approach is more feasible than the marketing 
goal or quota approach. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Existing law authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to establish acreage 
allotments for any crop the price of which is supported. Compliance with acre- 
age allotments or base acreage is required for eligibility for price supports for 
corn. This should be continued, expanded to other feed grains, and used until 
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such time as a workable marketing quota or goal program can be adopted and 
used for feed grains and livestock. 


ADEQUATE NATIONAL SAFETY RESERVES OF FOOD, FIBER, ORGANIC OILS, AND TIMBER 


National Farmers Union comprehensive full-parity farm-income-improvement 
program calls for maximum efforts to expand domestic consumption and export 
of United States farm commodities. The program also calls for using the laws 
of economies to help farmers rather than to hurt them. The program also calls 
for the use of all workable devices to keep supplies marketed in a reasonable 
balance with expanded domestic and export demands. This means the tailoring 
of annual production and sales to annual disappearance. To be sure that mis- 
takes in the operation of such policies and programs or unexpected natural dis- 
asters do not result in unplanned and harmful scarcities of farm commodities, 
National Farmers Union continues to urge the establishment, separate from the 
price-supporting-loan operation, of a national food- and fiber-safety stockpile 
or safety and security reserve of food, fiber, and organic oils. 














ADEQUATE FAMILY FARM CREDIT 




















The credit needs of family farming are tremendous and growing. Credit 
should be available at the times needed and its terms and conditions should be 
adapted to characteristics of farming as a combined business and way of life 
that includes grassland and timber agriculture as well as conventional crops and 
livestock. 

Much of the credit needs of family farming can be met by loans obtained 
from private individuals and such private eredit institutions as banks and in- 
surance companies. Farmers themselves can meet many of their credit needs 
cooperatively through the institutions of the Farm Credit system and through 
organization of Credit Unions and similar institutions. Altogether, it should 
be expected that these sources would supply the great bulk of the credit needs 
of family farms. 

However, inasmuch as all of these institutions must obtain the bulk of their 
funds from commercial money markets and conduct their operations along tra- 
ditionally conservative financial lines, they find themselves unable to perform the 
entire farm credit job. 

Such institutions find it difficult to pioneer in the meeting of newly recog- 
nized or newly emerging farm credit problems. They are not set up to use their 
credit resources to meet the high risk needs of severe disasters and emergencies, 
economic or natural. They cannot afford to participate in credit operations 
when a relatively high intensity of technical assistance and loan servicing are 
required to render loaning activities essentially sound from a strictly financial 
viewpoint. 

Moreover, all of these private individual and corporate and cooperative in- 
stitutions have a marked tendency in the absence of outside stimulation to 
become traditional, custom bound, and increasingly restrictive in their credit 
policies. 

There is nothing morally wrong about this nor even economically unsound. It 
just means that the legitimate interests of family farmers require a separate 
supplemental and yardstick credit operation. 

This can best and most efficiently be supplied to the Nation by the Federal 
Government. Such an agency should have the legal authority and sufficient funds 
to meet all of the family farm credit needs not filled on reasonable terms by 
private cooperative and other corporate lending agencies. 

This is a problem not strictly of young farmers, nor of low-income farm fam- 
ilies, nor of disaster situations. It is a need that extends across the board. Such 
an agency would stand ready to meet any legitimate farm credit need not met 
by existing private agencies on reasonable terms. The agency would both make 
direct governmental loans and insure loans of private lending agencies. 

To meet this need National Farmers Union continues to urge adoption by 
Congress of legislation to transform Farmers Home Administration into a Fed- 
eral Family Farm Loan Agency that will serve in a “yardstick” capacity to make 
available to family farmers all types of needed credit adapted to family farm 
needs in appropriate amount on reasonable terms where the family is unable to 
obtain such credit from established private sources. 

The need for an expansion of “yardstick family farm credit” of the type now 
provided to a very limited degree by Farmers Home Administration is particularly 
Severe in areas of high risk farm production, for low income farm families and to 
help young farmers get established. 
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Senator Humpurey. I don’t know whether you would say that is 
complimentary or not, but it may be a true statement. 

Mr. Baxer. I am taking the word that they originally recom- 
mended, and the commitment that goes with it of support at $1.31, 
which he said was 74 percent of parity. That would give corn pro- 
ducers in the commercial area $3,400 million; the Anderson bill—and 
Mr. Thye said his was identical to: that—$3,500 million; Senator 
Mundt’s, which is the same as Senator Thye’s, except that it has 52 
million acres instead of 51, would be $3,600 million gross income 
equivalent. 

The existing law, just from the standpoint of the shortsighted self- 
interest of 1957 alone, would be better than any of them in terms of 
grossincome. That would be $3,730 million. 

Senator Humpnrey. You mean, just as it is now, without any 
emergency action ? 

Mr. Baxer. Well, as you and Mr. McLain decided what Mr. McLain 
would do, $1.26 unlimited production would come to $3,730 million. 

Your bill, Mr. Chairman, in addition to having the very desirable 
quality of being responsible legislation—and by that I mean having 
the desirable quality that we carry through, Senator Young, on the 
time-honored concept, that in return for trying to have a program, that 

roducers also take some self-discipline and eet in trying to 
lest supply in a reasonable balance with demand. 

The Humphrey bill, in addition to having that very desirable char- 
acteristic, would also return to corn producers in the commercial area 
more money than any of these others, it would be $3,834 million. 
89272—57-—_8 
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Senator Humpnrey. The thing that disturbed me this morning, 
Mr. Baker, was when the Department indicated that they would pay 
$1.26 for noncompliers, which is opening up the gate, so to speak, 
and only $1.31 for compliers under their own program. A 5-cent 
differential for removing 15 percent of your acreage, of your planted 
acreage, isn’t very much of an incentive, 1tseems tome. It just doesn’t 
add up. 

I think if you are going to have a fixed price for noncompliance, 
then indeed you must have a much better price for the compliers. 
For people to be willing to participate in a a, ei we need a price 
that is sufficiently different in degree, or at least large enough, so that 
they will feel like they want to get in. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, this goes a lot deeper also than just 
the fact that doing that would completely wreck the feed, grain, and 
livestock markets for the next 3 or 4 years. I don’t think there is any 
question; last year was just a buildup compared to what doing the 
same thing over again this year is going to do, just completely getting 
the whole feed, grain, livestock and dairy and poultry field into a 
snarl that would take 20 years to get it out of. 

But beyond that, there is a more fundamental factor involved— 
this hasn’t reached the stage of active consideration yet—but. over 
on the House side there is some serious thought being given to the 
fact that Secretary Benson came up here with a proposal to spend 
$8,500 million gross budget expenditure in 1958 for the Department 
of Agriculture. That is more than two-thirds of the total net income 
of farm families. 

You can’t, or anybody else, stand up before the American people 
and justify, year in and year out, spending $8.5 billion 


Senator Humrurey. Where do you get that figure ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is in the budget message, in the budget book 
as gross expenditures for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year 1958, $8.5 billion. 

Senator Aiken put in the record a while ago some 4 billion of it, or 
the item specifically related to this, ae ate billion of it is mak- 


ing up past losses of Commodity Credit Corporation, but another 2 
billion is future expenditures under the soil bank, and so on. 

I would recall, Senator Humphrey, that less than—and Senator 
Young knows what I am going to mention—that the last year the 
farm prices averaged a hundred percent of parity, the total expediture 
of the Department of Agriculture was $850 million, one-tenth as much 
as proposed for the year ahead. 

Now, what I am saying is, these programs, which are open- 
ended, and provide a suction pump, say, come on, let’s just ruin all 
the markets we can, all it is doing is just ladling out of the Federal 
Treasury and fixing the political traps, so that the whole farm pro- 
gram will be abolished unless we get this waterfront spree stopped. 

Senator Youne. I didn’t see that figure of $8 billion which you men- 
tioned, but as I read the budget, they do propose—they do list as ex- 
penditures something over $5 billion, which again is not an accurate 
picture. They list loans to REA, loans to FHA borrowers, and all 
the programs such as that, as expenditures, when there is an excellent 
repayment record. 
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I think it. is very confusing the way the Department itself explains 
it. I think they ought to separate loans from price support losses 
and payments under the soil bank, and so on. 

Senator Humpnurer. They should. 

What I think Mr. Baker has pointed out is the the gross expendi- 
tures, and not the net. 

Mr. Baker. This is the total gross. 

Senator Humpurey. Some of that is repayable. 

Mr. Baxer. Not only repayable, but there are a number of services 
of the Department of Agriculture that they sell to the public, and 
they get back some $2 billion out of that. 

So that the net budget expenditures as they are now sending the 
budget in is about six—lI don’t have it with me—six 

Senator Youne. I never saw that. I wish you would put those 
figures in the record, because they aren’t figures that I read in the 
budget. 

Mr. Baxer. They are on the second page of the United States De- 
partment of A iculture section of this year’s big thick budget book, 
Senator. The figures supplied by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee staff from United States budget are as follows: Gross budget ex- 
penditures : 1956 actual, $7,375,503,619; 1957 estimate, $8,865,282,460 ; 
1958 estimate $8,481,165,522. Net budget expenditures: 1956, $5.2 
billion ; 1957, $5.2 billion; 1958, $5.3 billion, 

Senator Youne. Did those include loans for all price supports? 

Mr. Baxer. That includes loans; yes, sir. 

But the point I am making is, they are coming up here with a 
balloon figure, that it looks like the Federal Government is contrib- 
uting two-thirds to the total net income of farm families in the United 
States. 

Senator Younc. Those are very confusing figures, and I took Sec- 
retary Benson to task when he appeared here for not explaining their 
budget better. 

The average person believes that those are expenditures, that they 
are losses to the Department of Agriculture, and they aren’t. 

For example, I cited REA loans, FHA loans. And then you have 
expenditures for the Forestry Department, where you get a return 
of more than we spend. 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Senator Youne. And meat inspection, the school lunch program, 
and these programs, listing them all as agriculture expenditures, 
when only a part of them are. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. And this gentleman has somehow, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has somehow, arranged to have the net un- 
recoverable expenditure of somewhere up close to $3 billion recom- 
mended for the next fiscal year on what might be called income-stabili- 
zatilon programs, which is more than 10 times greater than it ever was 
prior to 3 years ago. 

Senator Young. I think you have to recognize that you do have a 
tremendous problem of trying to support farm prices in any peacetime 
period. 

I think the budget is some indication of the immensity of the prob- 
lem we have. All of us have to give more and more consideration to 
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it. TI don’t think any of us have really found the answer to maintain- 
ing fair farm prices in a peacetime period. This is all right to say, we 
are going to have price supported 100 percent of parity, or 90, or 
something else, and give consideration to the problem that you have 
of disposing of surpluses, or holding production in line with demand. 

Mr. Baxer. I am pointing out this in context, Senator Young, for 
the very reasons that you have outlined. The Humphrey bill is a re- 
sponsible approach to this problem, when he provides for that 15- 
percent quota below the 51 million. It is a responsible approach to it 
by having the $1.50, or the $1.60, which we recommend, as a support 
level to encourage people to participate in it, instead of starting what 
appears to be, Senator Young—and T don’t want to be unfair about 
this—what appears to be on the part of some folks an attempt to 
prevent any legislation getting through the Congress hetween now and 
planting time; then this thing that you and Mr. McLain, that you 
finally dragged out of him, as to what he was planning to do, get to 
be the 1957 corn and feed grains program. 

Tf it is, you have just set up some more of this, Senator Young, in- 
stead of those budget expenditures figures being 8.5, next year it will 
be 9.6. And pretty soon the trend is going to be in the same direction 
with farm income falling, Mr. Chairman, and gross expenditures of the 
Department of Agriculture rising, and pretty soon the total gross ex- 
penditure of the Department of Agriculture is going to be higher than 
the total net family income of farmers in the United States. We can’t 
live with that. That is why we have got to apply to all commodities, 
Senator Young, in my opinion, the same kind of approach that Senator 
Humphrey has suggested in his bill for corn. 

Senator Humrnrry. That is what we went through last year, if you 
remember. ‘There was wheat taking a severe acreage reduction, with 
lowered price supports. And when we had the corn proposal here, the 
balk that I faced, the argument, the resistance that I had to it, was that 
you wrecked programs by underwriting pricewise commodities when 
there was no controls whatsoever—I mean, the criteria for a guaranteed 
price or guaranteed-loan price was the willingness on the part of the 
participant in that program to impose upon himself or to accept some 
controls. 

Mr. Baxer. My point is that the farmers individually, Senator 
Young, as the previous witness has just brought out, very excellently, 
and much better than I could, Mr. Chairman, they are not unmindful 
of this program, they are not unmindful of the need for exercising the 
self-discipline that it requires to make their program work, without 
requiring a whole lot. of accumulation of stocks in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and without it entailing huge expenditures by the 
Federal Treasury. 

The farmers that we have talked to and hear from are completely 
and thoroughly ready to exercise by whatever devices can be devel- 
oped—and Senator Humphrey has got one in his proposed bill—that 
it takes to keep supply in line with demand at decent prices, not 
at some rockbottom, bargain-basement prices, but at prices that you 
hold their heads up and be first-class American citizens. 

But they realize that in order to do that you have to apply exactly 
the same techniques General Motors, United States Steel, and prac- 
tically everybody else in the economy uses, administered prices and 
administered production. And farmers in that regard are both for- 
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tunate or disadvantaged according to whether this principle is used 
in their behalf or against them. 

There is somewhere between a 5-to-1 and a 10-to-1 ratio in the in- 
creased gross income to changes in supply relative to demand. A 
1-percent cut in supply relative to demand can raise farm income 
somewhere between 5 and 10 percent, according to Prof. Willard 
Cochrane’s recent research out at your university, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. Or a 1-percent oversupply in relation to demand can 
cause a 5- to 10-percent drop, in farm gross income. 

Now, if this leverage—which is huge leverage when it comes to eco- 
nomics—is used as a pry pole to raise farm income, it can be very 
effective and very helpful and not cost the Government any money. 
If, on the other hand, it is used as a club with the leverage from the 
other end to beat the farmer over the head down to his economic knees, 
the 10-to-1 works just the same that way as it does in lifting farm 
income. 

Now, these are not new principles to any one of you gentlemen, 
but I thought that since this question has come up as to the difference 
between the Humphrey bill and some of these others, it might be 
well to put in the record the complete explanation. 

Senator Youne. I never knew of a time—I have served in the Sen- 
ate some 12 years—where there was more difference of opinion among 
even the farm group. And I think part of that has been purposely 
instigated by some farm leaders, and maybe some by the Department 
of Agriculture. But every farmer has his problems, and I think they 
are all interrelated. If we are going to solve this farm problem, the 
corn farmers and the wheat farmers and the cotton farmers and 
all the other farmers are going to have to work together toward a 
common solution of it. And I think the situation now is serious 
enough in this corn problem that, if we don’t get legislation through 
Congress very soon, we could have a very bad situation on our hands 
that would cause a lot more cheap feed than we have now, and that, 
of course, will mean cheap livestock sooner or later. 

Mr. Baxer. It is perfectly apparent after the hearing this morn- 
ing, Senator Young, that if legislation is not passed it is going to be 
tough. 

Senator Youna. It will mean that there is going to have to be some 
give-and-take between the conflicting viewpoints, I think, on the 
pending legislation. I am hopeful that we can get more legislation 
approved. 

Mr. Baxer. I would urge you, Senator Young, because of the part 
of the country that you are from, just like the folks from Oklahoma 
and elsewhere—there are a lot of feed grains, Senator Thye brought 
out a while ago, being produced on diverted wheatland and diverted 
cottonland. And those feed grains, if you are going to be fair to the 
corn producers in the commercial corn area, those feed grains outside 
of the commercial corn producing area ought to bear their part of 
the adjustment, downward adjustment, that is necessary to bring feed 
grain-livestock economy back to life. 

Senator Youne. I think the feed-grain producers are willing to. 
In my area they are now in the soil-bank program, and there is going 
to be a far greater participation in conservation reserve than most 
people anticipated. But I think the primary problem we have right 
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now is corn. And I would like to see some consideration for the 
small grains. 

Mr. Baxrr. Not if it is one that is going to make it open ended, 
Senator Young. I don’t think you or I, either one, would agree that 
that would be desirable. On the other hand, more of what I would 
call the responsible features, this part of Senator Humphrey’s bill, 
with which I would guess you would agree, I wouldn’t fuss too much, 
because there is a very serious problem facing the corn producer in 
the commercial corn area. 

And the corn producers in Iowa and those others are in a fix not 
of their own making. I wouldn’t object too much if you improved 
the situation with respect to that without improving anybody else’s 
if at the same time we were going to, as soon as we get this settled, 
then we will start looking at some real fundamentals with respect 
to all farm commodities and all farm producers. 

Senatcr Youne. Well, to the extent that you could get corn farmers 
to cut 15 percent of their base, if they were given a bigger base than 
they should have, to the extent you get that in the soil berks you will 
be helping all the grain producers, even though we couldn’t get a 
specific provision on small grains. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, it works in theory, Senator Young, but if it works 
like it did last year, it wouldn’t help a sorghum producer in Texas. 

Senator Younc. That was a temporary program. But if you 
increase the corn base now and require 15 percent of it go into the soil- 
bank program, that would bring about a sizable reduction in produc- 
tion of corn, I think, and other feed grains. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, if it did, it would only partially close the gate. 
It is like having a barrel that is open at both ends with a hole on the 
side. If you just close up one end and the bung hole and don’t do 
something about the other end, it won’t hold any water anyhow. 

Senator Younes. If we don’t compromise somewhere along the line 
we won’t get anything. 

Mr. Baxer. I agree. If we don’t get some legislation, it is going 
to be very tough. 

Senator Humpnrey. Off the record. 

(Recess was taken.) 

Senator Humpnrey. The first witness is Mr. Neel F. Hill, president 
of the GI Farmers of America, Webster City, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF NEEL F. HILL, STATE PRESIDENT, GI FARMERS 
OF AMERICA, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


Senator Humenrey. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hi. I would like to introduce Mr. Weise, our adviser, and 
Mr. Petty, from Eldora, Iowa. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am glad to see you. You have a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. Hix. I have a short statement, and then we will go into corn 
in general. 

I would like at this time to thank you for the opportunity to appear. 
And although I didn’t go along with everything that was said this 
morning, I do go along this afternoon with most of the things that 
were said. 
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I realize that all present in this room have heard many times the 
difficulties that agriculture is experiencing. The brunt of this cost- 
orice squeeze is being heaped upon the veteran and other younger 
Paritidré A large percentage of veterans are being forced off the 
farms and into the Tabor pools in urban areas. If this practice con- 
tinues, the average age of the farmer is approximately 50 years, and 
any further increase in age would prove detrimental to agriculture 
and the economy of the country in general. Some solution would 
have to be found to entice individuals to return to agriculture. 

A country as great as the United States that leads the world in 
everything imaginable, a country that developed the nuclear bomb, 
the jet airplane, and many other worthwhile projects should also 
develop a long-range farm program that would prove workable. 

Legislation is needed and time is running short. The farmers in 
the Corn Belt are expecting Congress to formulate some sort of pro- 
gram to alleviate this situation in the commercial area. Legislation 
is needed in other areas outside the commercial area to reduce the 
overall food grain production. It is just as important for the farmers 
outside the commercial corn area to cut total food grain production 
as it is for those in the commercial corn-growing areas. This new 
look at food grains is necessary. The soil bank is the tool to use in 
all areas to cut production. Soil-bank payments must be made avail- 
able and distributed fairly in all areas to make this program work. 

As emergency legislation we ask that minimum allotment be planned 
for corn as was done with other commodities. Normal carryover 
must also be established. 1957 is a big year in the commercial area. 
The present program will increase the surplus because of the lack of 
participation. This is the year to start reducing production of all 
food grains. This isthe year we either sink or swim. 

We believe it would take several months of diligent work to develop 
a complete food grain program; therefore, the soil bank is the quickest 
possible solution for 1957. 

Some will say the corn producer has a chance to participate if the 
referendum had passed. We felt the program was set up for too 
short a period of time and the zero-to-90 clause actually was the de- 
feat of the proposal. In other words, we could accept the 31 million 
acres but not with the zero-to-90 discretionary power. 

The farmers in the commercial corn-growing area cannot partici- 
pate in any great numbers with the 37 million acres allotment. A 
big percentage of this cut in acres was directly due to the unprece- 
dented two-price system put under all corn last spring. Approxi- 
mately one-third of all corn under seal is the $1.25 corn. 

Senator Humpnurey. By the way, that corn would never have been 
under seal had there not have been that two-price system ? 

Mr. Hix. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrry. If we had stayed on the old allotment system 
with a reasonable number of allotted acres that some of us were fight- 
ing for—I was shooting, as you may recall, last year for 49 million 
with a fixed price-support level—we wouldn’t have had quite so much 
of this trouble. 

Mr. Hitz. That is what is confusing most farmers that are not too 
well versed, cannot divide 51 million allotted acres, 51 million allot- 
ment, 51 million soil-bank acres. And it is a bit confusing, Senator. 
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Senator Humpnrery. The allotted acres are related to what we call 
basic commodities. 

Mr. Hux. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Strike the word “allotment,” and you really 
strike corn from a basic commodity. And the 51 million basic acres 
relate to the soil bank ? 

Mr. Hux. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And participation in the soil bank. But it 
does not leave corn as a basic commodity, even though it is a basic 
acreage. 

ine Huu. That is right; there is quite a bit of difference in the 
three. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Hitz. We are sure it was a mistake; and when the allotment 
for 1957 was figured, this part of the corn program was directly 
responsible for the drastic cut to 37 million acres. This was not the 
farmers’ fault. They must not be singled out as the scapegoat. 

Until a long-range food program can be ironed out we recommend : 

1. Thirty-one eaiien minimum-acreage allotment. 

2. Soil-bank payments be made to all producers of food grains. 

3. Use the soil-bank formula across the board on all commodities in 
surplus. 

4. Participation is essential and high supports will increase partici- 
pation. 

Senator Humrurey. I want to just point out that some of us warned 
a year ago, when you had that $1.50 on your commercial area corn 
and the $1.25 on the nonparticipating snd noncomplying corn in the 
commercial area, that you were bound to get this increase in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Hix. That is right. In fact, it will run about 2 billion acres, 
I believe. 

Senator Humpurey. And despite even the drought, you had a tre- 
mendous increase in production. 

And the other point I note here, you emphasized that in the refer- 
endum the choice before the farmers was to go back on the old allot- 
ment system, when they had announced that the allotted acres would 


be 37 million because there were no minimums, such as in wheat and 
cotton. 


Mr. Hix. That is right. 

Senator Humpnreyr. Or to take the Benson plan that provided for 
participation in the soil bank, but with a price-support schedule rang- 
ing from zero to 90; which, of course, indicated that corn was no 
longer a basic commodity, because basic commodities must run from 
75 to 90 and nonbasics run from zero to 90. 

Mr. Huw. That is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. As one of the gentlemen testified earlier today, 
this zero to 90 made farmers feel in doubt as to what might happen 
in the future. 

Mr. Huw. But I am sure that the farmers cannot go along with 
the 37 million acres—in fact, I would say that probably in the com- 
mercial corn-growing area, if it is left that way, that corn would run 
close to 60 million acres this next year. 

Senator Humpnrey. What I am worried about is, if you leave it 
at 37 million acres, you will get no participation, as you are saying. 
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And in the light of what Mr. McLain said this morning, what it 
amounts to is, you get $1.26 corn which is about the price you would 
pay under existing law for noncompliance, or noncompliers in the 
commercial area. That would mean that you would just have corn 
planted until it is really running out of your proverbial ears. 

Mr. Huw. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. And expanding production. And you would 
have more problems next year than with your overall total feed grain 
supply. Anyone that can look at that problem and not come up with 
re hep mire: that it is a total problem of feed grain, is just not 
right. 

r. Huw. I know that the cotton and wheat men have voted them- 
selves down on their allotments, and they are going to feed grain. 
Now, as it appears to us, either cotton allotments are going to have to 
be raised, so that they can go into the acreage or reserve part of it, or 
raise their payments to feed grain, so they can go into the soil bank 
with the feed-grain program. I feel that the southern gentlemen are 
very sincere in their efforts to cut feed-grain production. 

Senator Humpurey. I just had another Senator indicate that to me 
when we left here, while I went over to answer the quorum call. He 
asked me where we had been and I told him about our hearing. He 
said, “Well we are just not going to vote for any corn program, until 
the corn people are willing to take controls, No. 1; No. 2, until we 
can do something about these other feed grains.” 

So you see this is not just indicative of one man, but this is a feeling 
that has taken hold in the Congress, particularly here in the Senate. 
And I would hope that we would all understand that if you are going 
to have an effective corn program—and you have to have one—first 
of all, it has to have enough votes to get by here, or you don’t get a 
program. And to get one by here or to pass here, it has got to have 
some controls in it. Because when you fix a price support level by 
law, the average Member of Congress feels that the recipient of that 
prop loan ought to be willing to either impose upon himself some 
controls, or accept some from the Government, because he gets the 
benefit of a fixed commodity loan. Now, my feeling has been that if 
you give a loan big enough on an allotted acreage, with broad enough 
allotments, you will get participation. And if ‘you don’t do it, all 
you will get is the present law and nobody will participate—and you 
will have more surplus than ever. 

Mr. Hit. And the past few years it has been quite apparent that 
the participation has been cut rather than increased by the policy 
that they are trying to put forward with this 51 million, their choice 
of either 50 million or the 37. 

Senator Humpnrey. So your recommendation is for a 51 million 
minimum acreage allotment—as an emergency ? 

Mr. Hin. As emergency, yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you also recommend that you are to have 
supports high enough so that you will increase participation ? 

Mr. Hr. That is right. 

Senator Humrpurey. You are familiar with my bill, 1362? 

Mr. Hrtt. No, not too familiar. 

Senator Humpnurey. Well, we offered under this bill $1.50 a bushel 
for the crop loan on a 51-million-acre allotment, provided that the 
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individual farmer takes a 15 percent of that allotment and puts it 
into the soil bank. 
I want to emphasize that he has to take 15 percent out of his corn 
acreage allotment. 
Mr. Hitz. Well, as emergency action, you are talking about? 
Senator Humenrey. That is right. It is just a 1-year program. 
I am convinced we have to go back over this feed-grain problem. 


Don’t you think it will take a few months to iron out any feed-grain 
situation ? 


Mr. Hiti. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. It is going totakesometime. Iam afraid that 
you are also going to find that we will have some trouble in tryin 
to work out a whole feed-grain program between now, let’s say, an 
a couple of weeks. We need quick legislation here if we are going 
to accommodate our farm families in the corn-producing area. We 
have to come up with something very shortly. 

Lam hoping that when we conclude these hearings today, if it is pos- 
sible, we can get our subcommittee together tomorrow. If we can work 
out something there we'll report as quickly as humanly possible to the 
full committee. I hope we can do that within the week so that we 
can move ahead here. 

Mr. Hi. The soil bank is the quickest answer, I am sure, to take 
care of the feed grains. And we would like to go ahead with our 
corn program. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Huw. Mr. Weise has. 













































STATEMENT OF E. S. WEISE, ADVISER, GI FARMERS OF AMERICA, 
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Mr. Weise. First, I want you to take a look at the chicken on the 
check on this booklet. It has laid a 2-cent egg, and that gets all the 
farm women as mad as boiled owls. 

We will start out with the price support. 

Originally, the support program for basic crops was instituted as 
disaster price insurance. First, provides a floor. Second, provides 
an orderly marketing system to prevent harvest gluts. Third, levels 
off the violent price swings in the market place from abnormal lows to 
extreme highs. Fourth, provided ceilings during the wars. 

The program has been patched up 15 times in the last 20 years, the 
latest addition being the soil bank—good principal—everyone com- 
plains, condemns, and wonders why it does not work. 

Have we not bent every effort, patchwork included, to transforming 
the function of the program into income insurance which it is not? 
Temporarily, we can use a crescent wrench as a hammer, however, if 
we persist hitting hard enough we break the wrench, so we weld it and 
patch it up 15 times then complain and condemn the wrench because 
it does not work as a hammer. 

With supports came allotments, quotas, controls, and surpluses; 
however, the supports were the one thing agriculture needed to speed 
up its transition from hand labor, flesh and bone horses to cast-iron 
horsepower with rubber feet—tires—and total mechanization. Cou- 
pled with this came better rotation, hybrid seeds, fertilizers, sprays, 
drainage, contour, portable irrigation, now on the horizon is third 
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dimension and drugs, the technological end is not yet. All this makes 
a reappraisal of supports ont 

Now the problem 1s the reduction of surplus stocks, plus an overall 
reduction in production without first bankrupting farmers. 

And the question is: How? 


SOLUTION 


Allotments were based on the then prevailing average production ; 
let us now consider the average production for 1945-56, inclusive. 
This takes into account the lifting of ceilings, Korean war stimulus, 
total mechanization plus bumper-crop years. Apply the allotment 
and support—soil-bank formula—to a definite number of bushels, 
bales, pounds, et cetera. For the basic crops with this exception: 
“Free” portion of the crop can be carried over by the producer to 
come under support the following year as in case of a drought or 
market it at his discretion. I am indebted to the cotton farmers for 
the carryover idea. 

Now, the soil-bank formula, the allotted acres times the average yield 
times the percentage, gave you the dollars, that is how you got your 
soil-bank check. Now, if you applied that same principle to the 
entire crop, you get the allotted acres times the 1945-56 average yield, 
whatever it 1s in there, times—we said 90 percent support—that would 
be $1.50 in Hamilton County—that would be the CCC loan, that would 
be the Commodity Credit rate. 

Now, the balance of that production there wouldn’t be any support 
on it at all. The immediate result would be that we would have a 
third less for the CCC storage, reducing the surpluses by removing 
the incentive to overproduce in the top level, yet it ties nobody’s 
hands which are willing to produce and sell for less dollars, which is 
what the Agriculture Department and some of the other people are 
telling us, that we should have a free market and let everybody 
produce what they like. 

Now, we will take corn, “Support Specific Amounts.” 

Keep allotments, keep soil bank, support 1945-56 average produc- 
tion only on a countywide basis because the support price is decided 
on a countywide basis or whatever area affected. This period in- 
cludes all the stimulants that boosted production and would be most 
fair in determining the base. 

The chief agricultural statistician, Washington, D. C., has all per- 
tinent data on file. Any bushels above the 1945-56 per acre average 
on allotted acres in the county where it was produced to be free corn 
no support except he, producer, may elect to carry over the free corn 
to the next season and in case of drought, hail, flood, or other disaster, 
apply such free corn to the average production set for that year or sell, 
feed or what, at the producer’s discretion. Note—No Government 
storage on free corn also only free corn grown on allotted acres is 
eligible for the carryover feature. 

is added fact: The Secretary of Agriculture will know before 
planting season almost to the bushel the amount that will come under 
support and his Department can project their planning ahead intel- 
ligently in dealing with the thus supported crop. There will be no 
need of fumbling in the dark, nor will we have to make the Secretary 
of Agriculture wait to get the November 1 crop report before he can 
act on the next year’s allotments and production. 
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If CCC stocks are burdensome as at present, the average per bushel 
per acre can be reduced accordingly across the board. Further the 
incentives to produce extra bushels above the average will be removed. 
Conversely if the CCC stocks are low the acreage allotments can be 
increased, the averages raised, soil bank decreased, removed or any 
combination that would best suit the circumstances. This then will be 
a true flexible rule and because we have a flexible quantity the price 
automatically falls in line, thus we bring to light the fact that then 
we will cooperate with and not against the laws of supply and demand. 
An airplane flies through the air because the function of its design 
utilizes and cooperates with the forces of nature. 

It represents some of the finest engineering skills in the world, 
yet an airplane is worse than worthless as a bulldozer. We must use 
the instruments for what they are designed. 

The tremendous increased production per man and acre due to 
technological advances and war stimulus plus total crop support 
boosted the trend to large units. It is common knowledge that the 
fixed overhead cost per unit basis—bushel, bale, pound, et cetera— 
has placed the small family farmer at a distinct disadvantage plus 
the inns “free rider.” 

From 1945 through 1956 corn acres planted remained almost con- 
stant at 56,275,182. The years we had allotments in effect, 1950, 1954, 
and 1955, we had 44.7 percent, 40.2 percent, 50.8 percent participation, 
respectively, which proves farmers do not plant according to price 
except 1956 ($1.25 national average guaranty for all corn planted. 
— lanted total farm acres). 

odie years of 1954 and 1955 the noncooperator overplanted by an 
saaaail equal to the cooperators reduced planting. "Much of the 
cooperator’s crop was held off the market by purchase agreements 
thereby giving the free rider a market for his hateube crops at the 
same time saddling the Government. with CCC and private storage 
of unprecedented stocks of commodities. Also in the absence of cross 
compliance we accumulated unparalleled amounts of feed grains 
although much of it was compressed by a 7 to 1 ratio. This mountain 
of feed found itself on the markets in fall of 1955 .to spring of 1956 in 
the form of slaughter livestock and edible products of every descrip- 
tion. At depressed prices, naturally a clamor for income protection 
ensued. We were in the same boat with 176 steers and 500 hogs, but 
the built-in shock absorber—size of cultivated farm—softened the 
blow. The little operator took it on the chin. 

We must have a program that helps the livestock feeder, as well as 
the cereal, oil, feed, grain, and fiber producer. 

Now, we will get down to Hamilton County, right down to the facts. 
We can give you firsthand figures as applied to our county. 

Here we have some of the finest grade A land that lies out of doors 
which produces tremendous amounts of cattle, hogs, turkeys, poultry, 
eggs, dairy products, sheep and wool, ge with an alltime record 
supply of &CC-owned stocks of grain plus alltime record private 
storage under CCC loans. Yet we have _ shipping in grain from 
other States into this already overloaded area to take care of the live- 
stock needs for years. 

Senator Humpnrey. Hamilton County is right up on the Minne- 
sota border; is that it? 
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Mr. Weise. No, sir; right north of Ames, but we are hauling corn 
out of Minnesota. 


Senator Humpnrey. We used to have this Hamilton picnic in 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Weise. That is right, Laverne, that is part of it. 

Senator Humpurey. You have been up to that picnic? 

Mr. Wetsz. Yes, 

Senator Humeurey. Proceed. 

Mr. Weise. We have in Hamilton County a United States storage 
of 3,500,000 bushels, and this was at March 1, 1955—I use the same 
figures, because we had that at the hearing before the House—and for 
peareas storage we have 4,500,000 bushels, which gives us an 8 million- 

ushel storage in Hamilton County. That is what is in the bins. 
And since then, in 1956, we have built a million bushels additional, and 
we have just about filled it up. And it looks like in 1957 we are going 
to build another million of storage and we are going to fill that up. 

And at the same time—I don’t know if you are supposed to change 
your rules—but you couldn’t get a bushel of grain in the CCC bins 
here a couple of weeks ago—and so as a result we have been hauling 
trailer loads of corn out of Minnesota. As a matter of fact, some of 
it came from Carl Anderson’s place up at Pipestone, Minn. 

Now, the farmers aren’t happy with all this surplus stuff. I am 
one of the guys that helped fill up one of these bins. 

Just to give you an example, last spring, I believe it was the 22d 
of May, we attended one of this ASC meetings and they told us at 
the meeting, now, if you will take your livestock, your hogs, your cat- 
tle, or your turkeys, off of your pasture, then you can put that in the 
soil bank, but today you have got to do it. And that was about 8 
o’clock in the evening. And so about 10:30 mama and I went home, 
got out the tractor and hooked to the turkey shelters, and pulled them 
over 10 or 15 yards, and hooked on to the fence, and plowed up 18 
acres of alfalfa ground—it wasn’t the best kind of ground, part of it 
was winter killed, and we would have done it anyway. 

We took the money off of that—and Senator Thye right here was 
making some remark about we are changing our planting ratios or 
rates of how we are planting our corn—I will tell you what we did. 
There is a man by the name of Russell Wilcox who invented an elec- 
tric corn planter. And his electric corn planter plants the corn any 
way you want to. 

We plant 20-inch rows, because your cultivators are 20 inches and 
your cornpickers 20 inches, but we planted 20 inches—we planted in 
40-inch rows and we dropped 20 by 40. 

So every 20 inches we are dropping—it is just like having a 20-inch 
wire, instead of checking it 40 by 40 the way it is now, we checked it 
20 by 40—and so we had these rows just as if it were checked in there, 
which it actually was, by electricity, however. ' 

Then we took the money we got off this soil bank here, and side- 
dressed this corn with this fertilizer. And here is the result. [Ex- 
hibiting a large ear of corn. ] 

Senator Humpurey. You did right well, didn’t you? 

Mr. Weise. But my alfalfa ground to the east of me produced about 
30 bushels an acre, and this 38 acres right next to the soil bank here 
produced 75 bushels an acre. 
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Now, my contention is that—that, incidentally, isn’t the biggest 
ear ; I think we could find a bigger one. 

Senator Humpurey. That is almost as good as we produce up in 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Weise. Only it isn’t dry, that is the reason you sell it to us. 

My contention is that if I only had support for the normal produc- 
tion of this piece of ground in our area, I wouldn’t have been gambling 
with this fertilizer or soil-bank money and pouring it into fertilizer 
here, because it was dry. 

Just east of me I have a field of alfalfa. That was plowed and put 
into corn, and it produced 35 bushels. On the south side of the road— 
there is a road that runs across my land—I produced 50 bushels, and 
this produced 75. And all the way across the board we produced 
about 55 bushels of corn to the acre. 

Now, it was terribly dry down in our area—now, here is a gentle- 
man that lives about 13 miles west of me, he produced about 35 
bushels of corn without any rain. We didn’t have much more, except 
that it was a little cloudier over at our place, and in my instance we 
produced 55 bushels. 

Now, here is a gentleman that lives over at Eldora, about 35 miles 
east. They had lots of water, and they produced a hundred bushels. 

Now my contention is—our contention, rather, is that if we have 
the supports, just at the normal level, like we originally started out 
in the act in 1938, when we have the normal yields we are not going 
to be tempted to gamble and dump that fertilizer on there, because 
we don’t know what kind of weather we are going to get, and if we 
strike it we make a jackpot, and if we don’t, why, we don’t. 

Now, if you will look at this page 8, you will notice that in order 
to take an average you have got to take the top production, as well as 
the low production, into consideration, and so if you take the average 
of that, the top third never will get in the bin, and likewise, the total 
production that the Secretary allots to us will never reach up to the 
maximum, because the lowest guy never gets up. 

And so we will always have less bushels than we actually figured 
to start with. And we didn’t take a blame thing out of the bin; by 
the law of attrition that thing would just deteriorate by itself and we 
ae finally get to be empty, although I don’t advocate a thing like 
that. 

From above you will readily see not all farmers produce the same 
bushels per acre. The submarginal never attain to the average while 
the efficient produce above the average. It is the above average pro- 
duction that fills the storage bins. Thus, if the support is removed 
from above the average production, the producer will not be encour- 
aged to dump a lot of fertilizer on the allotted acres to get extra pro- 
duction that is above the support level. 

Therefore, you have a voluntary reduction in production from the 
top level; then, too, the average production goal that the Secretary of 
Agriculture sets at planting time never attains its maximum because 
the low producer does not reach up to the average, thereby we have 
a still further reduction. Again, if the support is removed from the 
top level of the crop, most producers would be forced into participa- 
tion through the pocketbook. 

The soil-bank formula should work on all supported crops. 
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Now, what actually happened in the commercial corn area—we will 
talk about that first, and then about the total feed grain—and there 
are some interesting figures here, if you will just take a look at them. 

In the commercial corn area—and Senator Hickenlooper got through 
telling us this morning that we should talk about 56 million acres, 
because that is what was actually planted in 1956—56,275,182. We 
had an allotment in 1950 of 46,246,973 acres. 

The support price in Hamilton County was $1.57. The acres 
planted on a national basis were 52,591,240. The participation on a 
national basis was 44.7 percent. The nonparticipaiton on a national 
basis was 55.3 percent. And they overplanted about 13.8 percent. 

Now, there is no use of my repeating all these figures, we will get to 
the averages. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will have all those incorporated. 

Mr. Wetse. I hope you will incorporate the whole thing. 

Now, the 1950-1954—55 averages. For allotted acres on a national 
basis, it was 46,697,058. Acres planted on a national basis, 55,040,828. 
The participation on a national basis was 45.2 percent; nonparticipa- 
tion, 54.8 percent. And they overplanted 15.4 percent. 

So you will readily see that the cooperators planted 21,559,070 acres, 
while the noncooperators planted 33,383,336—non-co-op planted. 
And we can go through the arithmetic later. The result was that we 
filled up the Commodity Credit Corporation houses, and the coopera- 
tors reduced plantings plus CCC storage loans withheld grain from 
the supply and demand market, thereby creating a market for the 
free riders—that is, the noncooperators—excessive plantings, these 
producers were encouraged to take advantage of and profit by this 
setup at the expense of the cooperators and Uncle Sam. 

And, one of those encouragements was this $1.25 stuff. 

Now, we get to 1957, and what now? We arrive at the 37 million 
there is no use talking about that any more; the participation is nil; 
we all agreed that it wouldn’t work. 

We can talk about the 51million base acres, the 15-percent soil-bank 
cut. And in Hamilton County the average is $45, although they 
raised it a little bit, and in any case it is $52 an acre, but my neighbor 
gets only $47, which I don’t think is quite fair, I think it should be 
averaged up. But that is beside the point. We have 51 million acres. 
And I think we would bend over backwards that on the percentage 
basis the way it stands right today, $1.24 in Hamilton County, but you 
are talking about $1.31, on a national basis in Hamilton County 
amounts to $1.24, for noncompliance, and $1.26—if we bend over back- 
wards and allow 6 percent participation, you are still going to plant 
48 million acres. 

If we take that 56 million into consideration, and we take a 25 per- 
cent cut at the same ratio clear through, we would think that you 
would get a larger participation, but actually you will get less. And so 
we would have a 49-billion-odd acre total planted. And it would take 
a tremendous soil bank payment to get that into being. 

So a compromise would suggest a fifty-six-billion-odd figure with a 
20 percent soil bank cut, and using the same figures, at that ratio we 
would have 47,833,910 acres. And it would take less acres planted 
and less soil bank money total. 
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Now, the soil bank formula in principle when applied to the entire 
crop dollar will do as follows: It is a powerful incentive for partici- 
pation, now lacking, and age ati government hoarding surpluses. 
It is a voluntary reduction in production from top level, removes in- 
centive to force production on remaining allotted acres. 

It gives the Secretary of Agriculture a useful tool in projecting their 
lanning ahead of crop harvest to next year’s production. There is 
ess cost to taxpayers, more income for farmers, and removes Da- 

mocles’ sword from the free market. 

Now, we will go to page 8. We use 51 million acres, because that is 
what everybody is talking about here—51 million acres and a 15 per- 
cent cut. Here is my neighbor, with 120 acres and here is a 400-acre 
farm I operate. And these figures are the average figures. He has a 
35 base acreage, I have 161. He has 5 in soil bank, I have 24. He has 
$225 soil bank payment, I have $1,080. He has 30 allotted acres that 
he actually plants in corn, and a 70-bushel crop. I have 137 allotted 
acres, and a 70-bushel crop. He has $2,829 income, I have $12,971.60. 

Now, if we apply this soil bank formula to the identical things now, 
51 million base acreage times 15 percent cut soil bank at $45 per acre, 
90 percent support for 1945-55 county average, nothing on the bal- 
ance, that will give him a $1.50 loan rate, and a 12-year average yield 
50 bushels per acre, and a 1957 crop yield of 70 bushels per acre for 
Hamilton County. 

So here is what we have arrived at, on his 35 base acreage, with a 5- 
acre soil bank, his soil bank payment is $225. And on my 161 base 
acreage with a 24-acre soil bank, I have $1,080 soil bank payment. 
For him that leaves 30 allotted acres, and with a 50-bushel county 
average, that would be 1,500. 

With $2,250 loan CCC and $510 market, his income is $2,985. And 
161 base acreage minus 24 soil bank leaves me with 137 allotted acres. 
With a 50-bushel county average, that makes 6,850 bushels. My CCC 
loan is $10,275, plus $2,329 market gives me $13,684 income. 

At a loan rate of $1.50, 1,500 bushels gives a $2,250 loan rate CCC. 
With 30 allotted acres and 20 bushels, that is 600 free no support. 
And with an 85-cent market, that is $510. That is for him. For me, 
with 137 allotted acres, 20 bushels, that is $2,740 free no support, with 
an 85-cent market it is $2,329. Now, the difference between myself and 
him is, there is $354 less cost to Government and $156 more income 
for farmers. 

And we can expect about 75 percent participation, free market about 
85 cents at harvesttime, then it will go higher. I put 85 cents in there 
because that is the figure we used. 

Senator Humenrey. That is a good low figure. 

Mr. Weise. Yes. And I will come back to that a little later on. 

Now, with a 56 million base acreage, Senator Hickenlooper sug- 
gested, and we take a 20 percent cut from that, we will get almost the 
same thing. In his case, we have a 38 base acreage; he gets 7.75 soil 
bank, and he gets $348.75 soil bank payment, which is a little higher. 
He has 30.75 allotted acres, and he gets three-quarters of an acre 
actually more than he plants in corn in this case, a 70-bushel crop, so 
with his $2,669.10 loan, his income is $3,017.85. 

Most of that has to come out of the Treasury, you will agree, either 
in the form of loan or a larger soil bank payment. And we can ex- 
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pect under this kind of a setup 60 percent minimum to 75 percent par- 
ticipation, but again depending upon what kind of spring moisture 
we are going to have. 

Now, the market in that case would be $1.10 to $1.20. 

Now, we will take the soil bank formula applied to the entire crop, 
on that same figure. And we arrive at 38.5, the same base acreage, the 
same soil bank, the same allotted acres, in this case he has 20 bushels, 
no support, and we go back to the 8&-cent market again—we bend, 
over backward—and he has a total income in this case of $3,177.75. 

Now, the difference between this example and the other one, again, 
you have got $174 less cost to the Government, but you get $348.75 more 
income for farmers. And you will notice, that is exactly the same 
bank payment that we are going to give to the guy, to start with up 
here, under this $1.24 rate. 

In other words, without even paying a soil-bank payment he would 
get just as much income as he would get the other way through this 
other system, and we bend over backward and we only give him 85 
cents for the corn in a free market. 

We would expect under this kind of a system 75 percent minimum 
to 90 percent participation, depending on how soon the producers can 
study the proposal before planting time. And if we get this thing 
through right now, you would have to talk about an emergency, but 
you couldn’t get it through. 

But in the second year 90 percent will participate if the soil-bank 
payments sre adjustei—we have got to get this thing straightened 
out between now and maybe May—if he has 47, and I have 52, and 
we have got the same kind of group, he is going to get sore at some- 
body. 

Senator Humpurey. How come that happens? 

Mr. Weisz. I don’t know. 

You have the committee’s point, and they come around and they 
look this thing over, and there is no appeal from that. And this 
committeeman looks at this farm, and he says, gentlemen, he plants his 
45, and look over here, his is 47—in this case he has got 47, 51, and the 
farms are just about across the road, I have got 52, this gentleman has 
got 55. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Don’t they take the production records on 
this particular land ? 

Mr. Weiser. Nobody ever asked me about anything; I don’t know 
where they got it. Don’t get me wrong. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Don’t the county officers have the production 
records on most of the farms ? 

Mr. Weisz. I imagine they have. 

Mr. Perry. It is up to the committeeman to decide what the average 
yield at that particular farm is capable of producing. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. What does he base that on? Does the county 
office have production reports ? 

Mr. Perry. They vary from farm to farm, during the type of rota- 
tion they have been following. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Certainly, these committeemen just don’t 
go out and take a look at the field and pick up some of the dirt. Don’t 
they have some statistical records? 1 understand that is one of the 
89272579 
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big factors, is the historic production records of that land over a cer- 
tain stated number of years. 

Mr. Perry. They base it on what the farmer is capable of producing; 
in other words, what type of rotation the man has been following, and 
it is just up to the committeemen themselves. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I am wondering what factors they take into 
account; one of the controlling factors is the actual record of the pro- 
duction on a great many of these farms, at least in the areas where 
they have these production records. 

Mr. Perry. It is more or less left to the discretionary action of the 
committeemen. 

Senator Humrurey. They had to do this rather rapidly last year ? 

Mr. Weiser. Yes. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. They didn’t have any time at all. 

Mr. Werse. I agree. 

Senator Humrpiney. This is one of the reasons we wanted to review 
this entire progr am: I had requested a review of the soil-bank pro- 
gram, not to get at anybody, or not to cause anybody any harassment, 
but because I have had scores of farmers write to me about the very 
same situation that you are talking about. Every place I travel I run 
into somebody th: at tells me the story over and over again, about 
where his neighbor gets this much, and he only gets so much—and 
that it is just across the road, and they are planting the same kind of 
seed, and they have got the same kind of soil, and they have always 
had pretty much the same kind of yield. 

Senator Hickentoorer. But that is strictly in the hands of the local 
committee. 

Senator Humrurey. That is right. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I am just trying to get at what factors they 
use. 

Mr. Hirz. The local committee does not function like it used to; they 
don’t put in the hours they did at one time. 

Senator Humpurery. That has been one of the problems. That is 
what some of us have felt—I personally speak only for myself. I 
have felt that we needed to look into how the local committees were 
operating on this program, because the burden of detailed responsi- 
bilities is greater than it has ever been, and yet there have been regu- 
lations that have gone out cutting down the number of hours that a 
committeeman can spend upon this kind of administrative activity. 

Now, maybe there is good reason for it. I am not prepared to make 
any judgment on it, but T think it is something we ought to look into 
after we get the corn bill out. 

Mr. Werse. Along that line, let’s look at it like this: In my par- 
ticular case—I am a tenant farmer, and the landlord gets half of it— 
what the Sam Hill does a couple of dollars mean so far as the average 
there is concerned? You could take $2 out of me and put it over on 
this fellow, and in our case it would amount to about $48 apiece, 

We are not particularly interested in those $48. Tam interested in 
what I am going to get out of the rest of the crop, that is my particu- 
lar interest. 

Now, why should we get a bunch of farmers, and an agonized— 
if I go to town and cash a $52 check and he only gets $47, he is not 
going to like it, is he? 

Senator Humpnrey. Not very well. 
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Mr. Weisz. He is going to get sore at the committeeman. Maybe 
the committee is right. 1 am not saying they are not, but as far as 
the soil-bank payment is concerned, that isn’t our basic income, all 
that is, we are trying to level out something, why can’t we just do that 
on a township basis, and say, well, here, Hamilton township, or some 
other township,whatever it 1s, you have $48, you $47, you wouldn’t 
have the squawk that you have got across the fence, at least that would 
be a township way, the fellows on the township line might have some 
difficulty. 

Mr. Perry. Within a county, though, if there is a difference there, 
the sealing price of the corn is the same whether it is grown on ground 
that has been followed in a good rotation, or whether it is on poor 
ground, and we know the quality is certainly different, but still within 
a county you all get the same price for your sealed corn, so why 
shouldn’t you get the same price? 

Senator Humrnrey. You get the same price for your sealed corn, 
but not the same price for your soil-bank payment, which is the non- 
produced sealed corn. 

Mr. Werse. In our case it is $1.43, and he is just across the county 
line, and he gets $1.44. That is how small the variation is. 

Senator HickeNnwoorrr. Getting back to the yardstick which they 
use, I presume that if the farmer here has been consistently producing, 
let’s say, 65 bushels, in good average years, and if a fellow over here 
with the same land but with better practices, and maybe better care 
and attention, has been producing 75 or 80 bushels, then if he gives 
up some of that land, certainly 1t would seem to me that with his 
historic record as to what he has been producing after that, there 
probably very justifiably should be some differential, because when he 
is giving up is more bushels per acre under his practices than this man 
whose practices are otherwise. 

Mr. Wetse. I will go along with that, and a little but further. This 
man has been building his land up, he made all of the various rota- 
tions and practices and did all the good things, when through the 
ASG, he is the fellow that has always been participating in the pro- 
grams, and he is the fellow that is not going to kick. 

Mr. Perry. That is right. 

Mr. Wetsr. We were in that program ever since the thing came 
out, we plowed 80 acres of alfalfa every year regardless of what kind 
of program they had. Now, I don’t give a confound for $2 an acre, 
but my neighbor down there that— 

Senator Hickentoorer. I can understand how it would lay the basis 
for friction. 

Mr. Werse. Terrific. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. What I was trying to get at a while ago, 
what formula do they use, what could they add up here to arrive at 
what they say is the value to be put on this retired acre? 

Mr. Wetse. Now, there is one further thing I want to point out to 
you gentlemen here. 

* You will see that on this 120-acre farm that he had 615 bushels— 
this is on page 9, of free corn. And if you look at my place, I have got 
2.832 bushels of free corn. Now, there is one place we are going to 
stop that swallow-up deal that we had that I was just speaking to you 
about, because I have got an advantage over this fellow, I can produce 
that corn, because I have more acres, and my tractor is the same kind 
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of a tractor, I have the same overhead, I just put a little more gas in it, 
and I work just a little bit longer on that, | may have to get up an 
hour earlier to cultivate the stuff, but L have got the same price sup- 
ports under the total crop that he has, and that is where I get the 
advantage, you just take a little of that away. 

Now, in my case, I seal up corn, and after a purchase agreement on 
the rest of this stuff, I go out and buy hogs and do whatever I want, 
and I start feeding corn, and if it looks to me like—well, I can buy 
some corn cheaper than the ceiling price—why, just keep on buying 
corn, and leave the rest of it in a bin, and finally haul it to town. 

But there is the thing, I have gota sure thing, the Government comes 
around, and he says, here, we are going to give you $1.43 for this corn 
you produce, you put it in a bin, that is O. K., that is a sure thing. 
You know and I know that the farmers are gamblers, they are the 
biggest gamblers on earth. I have got a sure thing, $1.43 on this corn, 
and still I gamble that corn on a bunch of cattle and hogs, that is 
exactly what I am doing. 

Now, why should the Government give me—well, you can have your 
eake and eat it too at the same time, and then I vo to w a and take 
the cake and gamble it away, and then I holler because I don’t get 
any price for cattle and hogs, and whose fault is it? 

Therefore, I say we should remove part of that incentive from the 
top. Iam actually asking you to cut my wages. But I will tell you 
this. Last Friday I sat in a meeting with Mr. Robert C. Liebenhowe, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, which is the oldest com- 
modity market in the world, and he said, if we would cut, making an 
actual cut of 20 percent on the corn straight across the board and get 
it to stick, the price of corn would get up to $1.50 and we would eventu- 
ally put in 3 years under this kind of a system, we would work right 
through the supports, and the supports would take it over. Isn’t that 
exactly what the administration is trying to do, except they want to 
knock down the support to get under the market, and then have the 
market take the thing over ? 

Well, that is a sw ell Indian rope trick, if you can do it, as long as 
those bins are full. If we could dump the whole works in the ocean 
tomorrow and dry it out tomor row, it might work, but not as long as 
we have got those bins full of grain or a warehouse full of cotton. 

I talked to Mr. Mayer, he is the oldest, one of the oldest commodity 
traders with Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner, & Beane, one of the largest 
commodity traders in the world, and they have customers that talk in 
millions of bushels. And he comes around with the same story, he 
says, you just simply have got to have a cut. We are going to get 
back into this feed grain business, regardless of where this corn was 
planted, whether in New York City or in Hollywood, or Minneapolis, 
or in Texas, or in the Corn Belt, when the total bushels are added up, 
and they pick all these ears up and they total them altogether, then the 
board of trade says, “Well, boys, you have got that much corn,” and 
they don’t give a confound whether it is raised i in North Dakota or 
Towa or Ohio, or where it is raised, that is only bushels of corn, and 
that is how they are going to figure the price. 

And they are also § going to look at how much grain, sorghum, oats, 
flax, soybeans, and the other things added together, and that is the 
thing we have got to look at. You can’t do that tomorrow or the next 
day. 
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I would like to get into this thing here—expanding the soil bank. 
Senator Humpyurey. What you are saying is that you have to look at 
the total feed grain picture when you start talking about corn or any 
other commodity ; is that right? 

Mr. Weisz. That is right. 

If the purpose of the soil-bank program is to restrain agricultural 
production and to provide supplementary income for farmers, then the 
proposal to let farmers put more feed grain acreage into the “bank” 
would seem to be a logical one. 

The House Agriculture Committee has approved a bill which would 
make more crop acres eligible for the “acreage reserve,” The acreage 
reserve phase of the soil-bank program offers payments to farmers to 
hold a portion of their basic-crop allotments out of production. The 
House committee proposal is to let farmers also put feed grain acreage, 
other than corn, into the acreage reserve. This would include oats, 
barley, rye, sorghums, flaxseed, corn outside the commercial areas and 
wheat where the farm has less than 15 acres. 

This proposal is designed to curb expansion of other feed grains on 
land taken out of basic crops. In recent years, farmers in the Great 
Plains and in the South have expanded production of feed grains 
on land taken out of wheat and cotton. The House committee bill 
aims to induce farmers to put some of this feed grain acreage into the 
soil bank. 

Under one provision of the proposed new law, farmers could put 
additional feed grain land into the soil bank, even if they did not have 
basic-crop allotments on their farms. 

In short, this proposal is simply a way of getting more land into 
the acreage reserve of the soil bank, curbing the expansion in feed 
grain production and increasing the total soil-bank payments to 
farmers. 

With the surplus situation the way it is and with farm imcomes 
where they are, this sounds like a sensible addition to the soil-bank 
program now in operation. The payments ought to be high enough 
to induce farmers to put a great deal more land in the soil bank than 
now seems probable. 

All agree overproduction is our main trouble, that we must look at 
all feed grains and not corn only of the commercial-corn area. It 
seems that we are all in agreement that corn, regardless of where it is 
produced, is still corn; that the hog and livestock in general will walk 
to where it is produced regardless of any imaginary boundaries; 
further, it is useless to talk about controlling corn production “inside” 
of the commercial corn area if the “outside” can plant “unrestricted 
at supported prices.” This in itself is useless also if we do not look at 
all feed grains and simultaneously reduce their production across the 
board as so aply put by Prof. J. Carroll Bottum, Purdue University ; 
further, he says, “It will take a 40-million-acre soil bank to do it 
effectively.” 

When the commercial-corn area was first outlined in 1938, it com- 
prised 566 counties in 12 States; 1957 totals up 894 counties in 24 
States. Inasmuch as there is no thought of “contamment”—in fact, 
according to the Agricultural Act of 1938 under title 3, section 301 B 
(4) (a) and (b), the commercial-corn area must expand, until eve 
acre of cornland is included in all 48 States—this device is a roadblock 
that handicaps our progress, for we have throughout the last 18 years 
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a on the average 84,532,720 acres (United States total), of which 
,275,182 were in the commercial area. 

ON ow, let’s take a look at the commercial-corn-area figures. We start 
out in 1938, with 566 counties, and we had 44,049,000 acres of corn. 
In 1939, 586 counties, 42,034,000 acres. In 1940, 599 counties, 39,924,000 
acres. In 1941, 623 ‘counties, 40,978,000 acres. In 1942, 623 counties, 
43,091,000 acres. In 1943, 623 counties, 48,268,000 acres. From 1944 
to 1949 there was no program. In 1950, 837 counties, 52,584,000 acres. 
From 1951 to 1953, there was no program. In 1954, 834 counties, 
56,544,500 acres. In 1955, 805 counties, 55,994.200 acres. In 1956, 840 
counties, 56,086,000 acres. Now, in 1957, we are going to have 894 
counties in 24 States, and we started out with 12 States. 

Now, the figure that I got from the Department of Agriculture—and 
I can’t reconcile this figure at all—it says that we planted in 1956, 
56,086,000 acres, and we put 1,943,155 in the soil bank, and we should 
have 53,025,184 acres of corn that we harvested. 

Now, the only thing I can figure out is this: that we had 45 percent 
of the people that signed up for the soil-bank acres, or whatever it is, 
measured acres, that actually complied with it. And then this soil 
bank that we took out of this should have reduced the crop, but 
someplace else I read we planted over 58 million acres, even with the 
soil-bank acres in addition taken out. I understand there is a drought 
situation that had an awful lot to do with the soil bank. 

Now, like I said before, and Senator Hickenlooper brought out, 
we should be talking about 56 million acres. 

Now, this area, if you take a look at that man there, in this area 
we just keep on expanding. And we have been planting 56 million 
acres in this area, but we just keep on stretching out. Now, we 
planted a total of 84,532,720 acres of corn, and an average for 18 
years—and that goes back to 1938—and that is overall—and this is in 
a commercial area. And we planted 38,105,707 acres of oats, 12,028,- 
944 acres of barley, and 7,568,611 acres of grain sorghum. 

We have 7,568,611 acres, but in 1954-56 the average jumped up to 
12 million. 

Senator Humpnrey. On grain sorghum? 

Mr. Weise. On grain sorghum. 

So we had a total grain acreage of 142,569,400. 

Now, I took this up with Prof. J. Carroll Bottum, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and he says if we take a 50-percent soil-bank cut, plus 10 per- 
cent tillable acres seeded in grass, we get 43 million acres total soil 
bank, and that is 29 million acres of cultivated crop that is going in 
the soil bank, and we have fourteen-million-some-odd-hundred- 
thousand acres in grass, and if you put it in grass, they don’t expect 
you to plow it up the next year 

But here is the way we went in. We have a soil bank, and the 
crop rate that you put in the bank—if you put corn in, we are 

oing to pay you for corn rate; if you puts oats, for the oats rate; 
if you put barley i in, for the barley rate; and if you put grain sorghum 
in, for the grain sorghum rate; the same with cotton, tobacco, and 
so on and so forth. 

Now, the 10 percent seeded would be at the conservation rate; 
you wouldn’t get any pay at all if you cut hay off, or if you pasture it. 

Now Carroll Bottum wrote the figures right on the back of a 
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paper—he was down at the Farm Institute of Des Moines—he says, 
you are going to have from 30 million to 50 million acres, and if 
you pasture it or cut hay off it, the soil-bank acres are only worth 
two-thirds—in other words, you will be getting some revenue out of 
the grass, and so on and so forth, but it is only worth two-thirds as 
much as if it were in a soil-bank conservation reserve entirely. 

But in connection with that, we don’t want any new land put into 
production. 

Now, I was down to several different places, and I roamed around 
this winter a little in the South and in the North and in the West, 
and right in Iowa you can see the evidence of it, too; we are just 
going to drain an old slough and plow it up and represent a few 
spears of corn on it, and whether we have a standard or not, throw it 
in the soil bank. 

That doesn’t reduce any crop, but in the South they bulldoze out 
some trees, in Minnesota they bulldoze out things and plant some- 
thing else, and and they call it a soil bank. That doesn’t work. This is 
for the United States as a whole. You have got to take the whole 
thing into consideration, or else the whole thing doesn’t work at all. 

Now, in connection with that, everybody throws up their hands and 
says, “Where are you going to get the money?” All right. We have 
an expanded soil bank, and we have that 142,569,400 acres, times the 
20-percent cut, which gives us that 29 million acreage-reserve soil 
bank, plus 10 percent seeded, which is 14, which gives us a total of 
forty-three-million-odd. Now, where are we going to get the money? 

Soil bank payments ought to be made in “kind” held in “trust.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall issue “warehouse certificates” 
in bales, bushels, pounds, et cetera, equivalent in value at current sup- 
port prices of the commodity, the production of which was reduced b 
cooperative via soil bank. Further, the Secretary of Agriculture sha 
be empowered to “call” the warehouse certificates and in exchange 
deliver the commodity so designated on the certificate at the ware- 
house, bin, site, et cetera, in an amount that can be “fed” into the 
normal channels of trade without disrupting the market. 

The “call” shall be on an area basis at the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Here is an example: We have got this warehouse certificate from 
John Doe—+this happens to be my legal description here. We have 
reduced production, we have got corn, grain, sorghum, barley, and 
oats, and you can add anything else. If you want to use your pencil, 
we will put 10 acres in this 1 place here, at $52 an acre and that gives 
us $520. Now, $520, divided by—and the support was $1.43 in Hamil- 
ton County—that is what the bin rate is. So we have 363.63 bushels 
of No. 2 Yellow corn at the bin site located at Jewell—well, that 
certificate can be signed by the ASC county committee and the CCC, 
Department of Agriculture, 

Now, John Doe can take this instrument to the local bank and 
borrow money on it if he needs it. He will pay no income tax on this 
transaction until the commodity is actually delivered. And up to 
that point the Department of Agriculture has only made collateral 
available to John Doe. 

Now, the Secretary of Agriculture could use the certificates as a 
lever for disposing of burdensome stocks or such as may be going out 
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of condition, by placing a bonus on the commodity that he wanted to 
move at a where-is as-is basis. 

Thus, at the option of the certificate holder, he could exchange or 
interchange his oats certificate for corn or grain sorghum, et cetera, 
at the proper rate of exchange, plus bonus. 

I want to go into one little thing else right there, and that is that 
these bins—I think they are going to issue an order—I happen to be 
vice president of the Jewell Cooperative Elevator, and we built a 
120,000-bushel storage bin last year, and we filled it full of corn, and 
we had a quonset with 46,000 bushels in it, and a bunch of other bins 
with grain, and the Government has a bunch of tin cans that we use, 
that is Government grain, and some of this grain goes out of condition, 
and the Government issues orders, and they tell us, you fill this car 
with grain, we don’t know where it is going, it is marked “Commodity 
Credit, Chicago,” or Des Moines, or some place else; anyway, the car 
starts out of Jewell, and away it goes. 

Now, that car can get to Des Moines, and the Rock Island can sit 
dlown there, or any other railroad, and they have an order and say, 
we are going to pick up 10 cars off of Northwestern, and this grain is 
going down to Kansas City, or some other place. 

The feeders down in the South have been getting this grain at a 
discount. They buy it right in this bin at a discount. Now, I wit- 
nessed the thing last year—the grain is loaded out of barges at Musca- 
tine, and for 10 cents it is floated down the river to Lake Providence, 
La., and this corporation that used to be down at Kissimee, Fla.—I 
helped down there, and if I am not mistaken, the manager’s name 
was Edmunds—anyway, this corn is floated down the river, and the 
way I understood it, it is loaded, unloaded, on to other barges on the 
dock at Lake Providence for 12 cents—in other words, you can float 
it from Muscatine, Iowa, down here to Lake Providence for 12 cents 
a bushel, and unload it on the dock. 

I understood that these people can buy this grain down there for 
$1, and I believe $1.27, including this long tow down there. Then we 
couldn’t buy any right there where we are, we couldn’t buy any of 
that Government grain, at that time I think they wanted $1.60 or 
$1.70, but there is a relaxation in it now, I don’t know what the last 
order is that has come into being. 

But the point I want to make is this, now these cattle down there, 
and they feed thousands of them, down in the Delta Pine Land, down 
in Scott, Miss.—you can talk to Dr. Sawyer, if you like, and they are 
feeding thousands of cattle there, too; incidentally, they raised 40,000 
bushels of corn last year—these cattle down there, there is some special 
vitamin or something in these cattle that they can be subsidized by this 
cheaper kind of grain, those cattle that they raise down there and put 
on the market, the cattle that we used to ship to Chicago, that meat 
market, Swift, or whoever it was used to ship down there, are gone. 

Now, we shipped them to Chicago, we got 18 cents a pound, these 
‘cattle that are sold right there aren’t as good a grade of cattle as we 
have to ship to Chicago, they can get 20 cents a pound for. Now, that 
is something that is hard to see. 

Senator Humpurey. I guess it is. I don’t know what the answer 
to it is, but if those are the facts, there is something wrong. 

Mr. Wetse. If you would take all feed grains into consideration, you 
wouldn’t have that trouble. 
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The minute we went to work and took these acres—now, here is 
another thing I would like to look at, and that is this, the Seeretary 
says that he must support this, he must support here—it is ridiculous 
to assume that we can balance the feed-grain needs including corn 
in this country without recognizing the importance of other feeds that 
are in direct competition with corn, family oats, barley, grain sorghum, 
not to mention wheat, for feed, at 15 acres—we have done that, too, 
we have two 15-acres from the wheat people, we are going to raise 
that for them, and soybeans, and everything else. We are informed 
by the Secretary’s Office that in order to prevent uneconomic produc- 
tion of corn, he must apply price support to corn producers outside 
the commercial area, as well as supports on noncompliance corn in 
the commercial area this coming year. 

And what is more economic than taking—now, in Hamilton County 
where we live, we are going to take 4,000 acres of the best cornland 
in the United States out of Hamilton County and support that pro- 
gram of corn production elsewhere; is not this, in effect, a subsidy in 
the fertilizer industry and irrigation equipment people? 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Weise, I think we are going to have to 
kind of call this to a halt, even though I must say that your testimony 
is most interesting. We have another gentleman to hear from, and 
it is a quarter to 6. And I don’t want to have anything to go over to 
tomorrow. 

Do you have something, Mr. Petty ? 

Mr. Perry. No. 

Mr. Wersr. Could I have 1 more question ? 

Senator Humpnrey. What is it? 

Mr. Weise. I understand that you are just going to get some tem- 
porary legislation before the people so that we can plant corn? 

Senator Humpurey. Right. 

Mr. Weise. And then we are going to examine the whole thing and 
look at it again ¢ 

Senator Humpurey. I would hope that that would be our purpose. 
It. seems to me we should do that. 

Senator Hickentoorer. There is no question, I think, but what we 
have to do that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Weiser. If and when such hearings come into being, I would 
like to be one of the witnesses again. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will see that that takes place. 

Mr. Wetser. There is this much about it: I feel that we have other 
organizations, there are a lot of farmers looking at this thing, and 
the total feed grains. And we get the Des Moines Register and the 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and every other farmer’s magazine, and there are 
a lot of professors looking at the same thing. 

We recognize that we have got to do a lot of things different. And 
we can consolidate our views on the outside, we don’t have to do it 
here, we can do it some Saturday afternoon at somebody’s house, 
like we do any other time. And then we could get here with maybe a 
lot of thought already consolidated. 

In other words, it would have jelled before we got here. 

Senator Humpurey. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. Hitz. I have about 2 minutes. 

Senator Humreurey. Mr. Hill. 
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Mr, Hutu. This morning we heard quite a little bit about elimination 
of farmers. Well, a million of them have already left us, as I under- 
stand it. And the surplus is worse than when the million were on 
the farms. 

I want this committee to know that this organization has not con- 
fused the inheritance with their efficiency, and that is what is hap- 
pening : the word “efficiency” is being used too much, when they mean 
“inheritance.” 

And as far as we are concerned, on reading of all Government stocks 
of grains, I classify that as one of the most un-American things that 
was ever said. Where would we have been before World War II if 
we had not had the stocks of Government bank ? 

And the soil bank, I really believe that if the soil bank had been 
started when it should have been, that we could very well have left 
a certain percentage of tillable acres and put that in the soil bank 
for something to get your higher supports, which is going to end 
up the same anyway. 

Am I right? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Hix. And there is quite an element that are trying to end all 
farm programs, I am sure you understand that we will go along with 
that statement. 

Is that right, Senator ? 

Senator Humenrey. I think there are some forces in the country 
that are not very happy about farm programs. 

Mr. Hint. Now, this is the solution. Because of the wide dif- 
ferences in solution to farm programs, we feel this is the time to prove 
once and for all if a program is feasible. Many believe in higher- 
support programs. The theory is that the incentive to participate, 
even though the acreage is lower, is the solution. Many believe that 
lower supports and higher acreage will reduce surplus. 

We hope Congress will appropriate a small sum of money that 
would develop facts and prove once and for all the answer to the big 
question: Is a farm program good or bad? Is the world market the 
answer! Issupply and demand the answer ? 

In other words, we would want economists to figure what diversi- 
fied farmers would earn on their acres, with no protection from other 
countries farm programs, such as the wheat agreement, and stuff like 
that, and to plan and to figure the prices that could be developed, 
and to prove this, to the satisfaction of farmers and city people, alike, 
we must be able to provide the facts. 

And therefore, we recommend: Take farms out of the corn area, 
the wheat area and the cotton area, and put these farms on the so- 
called world market price less freight charges to either coast or gulf, 
and open up the financial records to the public when this project is 
started, and every product on these farms would be figured on these 
bases, world market bases, without any prediction from other coun- 
tries’ programs, because I feel that if the United States ever ends 
their farm program, it might tend to end the other farm programs 
in other countries. 
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Individuals are on record favoring this sort of program. We sug- 
gest that they be given this opportunity to prove their theory. Indi- 
viduals must believe in the program they are participating in. It 
would be very difficult for any farmer that believed in higher sup- 
ports to undertake this program, as it might prove unfair. 

In other words, if a man doesn’t believe in something, you can’t 
go along. But if you believe in a world market, then you should be 
willing to try. If this market is wise and financially sound, the rest 
of the farmers would have to go along. If it were unwise, it could be 
stopped before the rest of the farmers are asked to undertake the 
same program. 

In other words, Congress and the public would know and would 
rely on this information. This experiment is practical, and should 
prove informative. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you for your suggestion, Mr. Hill. 

I am going to ask Mr. Staley now to come forward. And, Mr. 
Staley, we are going to have to shorten this up. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hill. 

As I understand, gentlemen, you wanted the brochure you prepared 
to be included as a part of this record ? 

Mr. Weise. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. The examples and the part you did not present 
will be put in the record at this point. Thank you very much. 

(The material is as follows :) 
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EXPANDED SOIL BANK 


16 year average 

total U. S. feed 

grain acreage--- 142,569,400 X 205 cut = 29,000,000 Acreage Reserve Soil Bank, plus 
142,569,400 X 10% seeded = 14,000,000 Conservation Reserve Soil Bank 


27 2.2 %2 27.2.2 2? 2? WHERE ARS WE GOING TO'GET THE MONEY 2 772722772-2727272772 
SOIL BANK PAYMENTS be made in "KIND" held in "TRUST" 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall Issue "WAREHOUSE CERTIFICATES” In BALES,  BU- 
SHEIS, POUNDS, ETC. equivalent in value at current support prices of the commodity, 
the production of which was reduced by co-operator via SOIL BANK. Further the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall be empowered to "CALL" the warehouse certificates and in 
exchange deliver the commodity so designated on the certificate at the warehouse, bin 
site, etc. in an amount that can be "FED" into the normal channels of trade without 
disrupting the market. The "CALL" shall be on an area basis at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


EXAMPLE: 
WAREHOUSE CERTIFICATE in KIND subject to "CALL" 


REDUCED PRODUCTION Grain Sorghum Acres @ per acre Via Soil Bank= 
Barley 'o Se 
Oats 
(support rate)= Bushels at bin site, located, Jewell, Ia 





A.S.C. County Committee COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION Dept. of Agriculture 
Signed x x XxX X‘x XxX Signed xxxxxxxxxxx Signedxxxxxxxxxx 
Chaizman Proper Officer Secretary 


JOHN DOE can take this instrument to the local bank and borrow money on it, he 
will pay no income tax on this transaction until the commodity is actually delivered. 
Up to that point the Department of Agriculture hes only made collateral available to 
JOHN DOE. 

The Secretary of Agriculture could use the certificates as a lever for disposing 
of burdensome stocks or such as maybe going out of condition, by placing a bonus on 
the commodity that he wanted to move at a where is as is basis. 

Thus at the option of the Certificate holder, he could exchange or interchange 
his OATS Certificate for corn or grain sorghum etc. at the proper rate of exchange 
plus bonus. 


EXPANDING THE Sor, BANK 


If the purpose of the soil-bank program is to restrain agricultural production 
and to provide supplementary income for farmers, then the proposal to let 
farmers put more feed grain acreage into the bank would seem to be a logical 
one. * * * With the surplus situation the way it is and with farm incomes 
where they are, this sounds like a sensible addition to the soil bank program 
now in operation.—LoreNn K. Soru, editor, Des Moines Register, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

All agree overproduction is our main trouble, that we must look at all feed 
grains and not corn only of the commercial corn area. It seems that we are 
all in agreement that corn, regardless of where it is produced is still corn, that 
the hog and livestock in general will walk to where it is produced regardless of 
any imaginary boundaries, further, it is useless to talk about controlling corn 
production “inside” of the commercial corn area if the “outside” can plant 
unrestricted at supported prices. This in itself is useless also if we do not look 
at all feed grains and simultaneously reduce their production across the board 
as so aptly put by Prof. J. Carroll Bottum, Purdue University, further he says, 
“it will take 40 million acre soil bank to do it effectively.” 

When the commercial corn area was first outlined in 1938, it comprised 566 
counties in 12 States, 1957 totals up 894 counties in 24 States. Inasmuch as 
there is no thought of containment in fact according to the Agricultural act of 
1938 under title 3, section 301 B parenthesis (4) (a) and (b) the commercial 
corn area must expand, until every acre of corn land is included in all 48 States, 
this device is a roadblock that handicaps our progress, for we have throughout 
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the last 18 years planted on the average 84,532,720 acres (United States total) 
of which 56,275,182 were in the commercial area. 

It is ridiculous to assume that we can balance our feed-grain needs (including 
corn) in this country without recognizing the importance of these other feeds 
that are direct competitors of corn, namely, oats, barley, grain sorghums, not 
to mention wheat for feed under 15 acres. 

We are informed by the Secretary’s office that in order to prevent uneconomic 
production of corn he must apply price supports to corn produced outside of the 
commercial area as well as support noncompliance in the commercial area this 
coming year. What is more uneconomic than taking 4,000 acres of the best 
cornland in United States out of Hamilton County and support that amount 
of corn production elsewhere? Is not this in effect a subsidy to the fertilizer 
industry and irrigation equipment people? 


CONCLUSION 


Some labor under the false assumption that if we empty all the grain bins, 
Government warehouses, and so forth, and throw everything out the window, 
so to speak, or cut the support price, everything wili be solved. To be sure, 
there would be some drastic changes, insofar as supply is concerned it would only 
be of temporary duration, unless we can grow some crops that farmers consume 
in the production of our basics we will have surpluses. Just go back a genera- 
tion, our fathers farmed with horses and mules, every time my father’s Bessie, 
Maude, or Queenie had a colt, father had a new engine. His boys and girls, too, 
filled the barns with hay, the bins with oats, that was his fuel. He consumed 
one-fourth of his production to produce that which he sold. 

Today his smart son is totally mechanized; he consumes nothing that he 
produces to raise the next crop. In our case we spend $1,750 to $2,000 for 
gas, oil, repairs, etc., to say nothing of the depreciation and obsolescence of just 
tractors. So, on the market goes $1,750 worth of crops to pay the bill, imas- 
much as we don’t consume this amount of our production we actually foree the 
supply and demand market to absorb twice as much, or $3,500 worth of produce. 
If we consumed as our forefathers did to produce the next crop, it would re- 
duce the surplus by that amount. You can’t stop progress, nor would we if we 
could, consequently agriculture needs new crops, some we could burn up in our 
tractors. 


1. Employ the truth to the limit, remove agriculture from the political football 
arena. 


2. Goal 100 percent producer participation, all segments be represented, inelud- 
ing tenant farmers and consumers. 


3. Utilize the forces that motivate human nature, the pocketbook. 

4. Ever more research, new crops, new industrial uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts, cooperative marketing and farmer-owned plants wherein he can contribute 
some of the labor in the processing and packaging of his products. 

5. Promote farmlands into the hands of young operators. 

6. It may grow in size but there will always be small family farms, employ 
(pay) them to find new crops that farmers will consume in the production of 
the basics before we make further attempts at plowing them under. 


7. Not discourage but desist encouraging the age-old maxim, “The rich get 
richer, the poor pay the freight and have children.” 


STATEMENT OF OREN LEE STALEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS ORGANIZATION, REA, MO. 


Senator Humpurey. We are very happy to have you, Mr. Staley. 
Would you proceed ? 

Mr. Sratey. Mr. Chairman, I wish to express the appreciation of 
our organization for this opportunity to present its views before this 
committee. 

I have just come from the grassroots where the National Farmers 
Organization has been holding a large number of county meetings. 
Mr. Chairman, as you know, the folks out there speak pretty bluntly. 
With your permission I will do the same. 
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Senator Humpurey. may I ask a question or two. What is the 
scope of your organization ¢ 

Mr. Starey. We have about 200,000 members now in 13 States, the 
largest in Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and quite a few counties, 
17 counties in Illinois. 

Senator Humpurey. And what type of producers do you essentially 
represent ? 

Mr. Straney. Diversified farmers. 

Senator Humpnrey. Quite a few corn producers? 

Mr. Sratey. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And how long has your organization been 
vperative? 

Mr. Statey. A year ago last summer. 

Senator Humpurey. And you have over 200,000 members ? 

Mr. Starry. Close to 200,000. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is very good. 

Mr. Starter. Thank you, sir. 

The corn program has collapsed. The corn allotment is so tight it 
won’t fit. The corn price support is so loose it won’t stay up. The 
corn soil bank is so unstable it may be there one day and gone the 
next. 

Unless the corn program is restored—and restored fairly soon— 
the breakdown in corn will be followed by another breakdown in 
likestock prices, and especially in hogs. 

We are facing an uncertain year. We are uncertain about price. 
We are uncertain about hogs. We are uncertain about corn acreage 
and production. 

There is urgent need for new corn legislation. There is urgent need 
to stabilize the price of corn at a higher level. If not, we are going to 
have corn at $1 or less. Dollar corn will mean $10 hogs. 

The choices in the referendum on December 11 offered the farmers 
- little choice. They cannot live with a 37.3 million acre allotment for 
corn with support prices at 77 percent of parity. On the other hand, 
the soil-bank base acreage program would have had a more crippling 
effect in the future, because it would take corn off the basic list, allow- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to set price supports on corn at any 
point from zero to 90 percent of parity, and would have ended the 
corn price-support program in 1959. These points are the reasons 
that the farmers did not vote for the soil-bank base acreage program, 
and the small vote, in our opinion, was because the farmers realized 
they could not live with either proposal and that this was a way of 
expressing their dissatisfaction with the entire program. 

here is urgent need for greater incentives to be written into the 
corn program. The program will be as good as the compliance with it. 
There is urgent need to recognize the importance of bringing the 
whole feed-grain picture into balance. 

It will be necessary to extend the March 8 signup date on the corn 
soil-bank agreement. 

Senator Humpurey. Were you here this morning when Mr. McLain 
testified ? : 

Mr. Sratey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did you get the impression from his comments 
in reply to my questions that the date would be extended? 
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Mr. Sratey. It was my impression that the date would not be ex- 
tended, but that would be left open in this way, if I interpret, what 
he said, that the date would not be extended, that the March 8 date 
would stand, but if new corn legislation was presented, that then at 
that time there would be a reopening of the program. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Mr. Sratey. Now, what we are fearful of, as I state here next, is 
going to happen, is that in many areas, and particularly in the drought 
areas Where the heavy signup is taking place, those farmers who 
signed the soil-bank agreement with one purpose and one hope, that 
they are going to get the 51 million-acre allotment, or at least a con- 
siderable increase, but at least they have insurance, and with an ex- 
tension of the date until Friday, many of those will take their soil- 
bank agreements out. And that certainly isn’t a true picture of how 
many farmers are going to be in the soil bank next year. 

You know that that is particularly what is happening in the areas 
that have been in, that they have signed up, and it would be hard to 
estimate the number, but a large percentage of the farmers have 
signed up the soil-bank agreement, thinking that there would be new 
corn legislation, and, of course, they start out with first come first 
served, and so everybody went in with a purpose. 

Senator HickenLooprr. Why would they necessarily cancel after 
the 8th of March? 

Mr. Sratey. Because, Senator, there are 37.3 million acres, they will 
not particpate in the program, taking 15 percent off of that. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. If a man would change his mind by plant- 
ing time 

Mr. Sratey. No, if they are not taken out by March 8, then the re- 

ort is made to the ASC office, and what they have down there becomes 
ell and they cannot take it out unless that date is extended, or some 
provision made for that purpose. 

So I think it is very important that the Secretary be encouraged 

Senator Htcken Looper. If they failed to keep their contract, they 
couldn’t come under the program. 

Mr. Stratey. They come under the penalty provision then. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have you transmitted your views, the views 
of your organization, to the Department ? 

Mr. Sratey. We have not. We will, tomorrow. 

Senator Humpeurey. Would you do that? I would appreciate it 
if those organizations that are concerned with this March 8 date would 
make their views known by telegram or letter to the Secretary. 

Mr. Sratey. We will take them over to the Department tomorrow. 

Senator Humpnurey. I would like to have you make this in formal 
writing, message, or telegram, and send us a copy, because I am con- 
cerned about it. Somebody spoke to me about the very thing you are 
talking about now. If they sign up, then that is a contract. 

Mr. Sratey. That is a contract. After March 8 it becomes a legal 
contract unless something is done to either extend it or make it so 
that they can at least withdraw from the soil-bank agreements. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. As I understand it, Mr. Staley, it is your 
theory that, if any farmers signed up hoping that it would be opened 
up to the 51 million acres, and those farmers do have that in mind, 
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that they were taking a chance that it would be opened up to 51 
aon eee they would pull out of the program rather than actually 
stay in? 

Mr. Sratxy. That is correct. And therefore we are not going to 
have any compliance in the program unless 

Senator Hickenioorer. I don’t think you would have any com- 
pliance with 37 million acres. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Weise, what is it? 

Mr. Weise. In that connection I talked with home last night, ana 
the latest figure that I have is that 110 contracts were signed up to 
Saturday night in Hamilton County. And most of these contracts 
are owners—I want to get the significance of this thing—and that is 
this: That we have 2,460 parcels of ground under the PMA contracts, 
and 1 man could only have 2 or 3 of these and still be classified as 
a farmer. 

Actually we only have 2,118 farmers in Hamilton County; there 
is a little difference there. The owner can go to work and put 20 
acres in a soil bank, let’s say. Now, he is going to put 20 acres in a 
soil bank of this corn allotment—that was what he signed up for—but 
he is going to go in here and he is going to plant all the grain 
sorghum he can plant. 

He.isn’t going to sow any oats or grass seed there, or nothing; all 
you do there is substitute grain sorghum for corn. What is the matter 
with corn? You might as well plant that. 

Senator Humrnrey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Srarry. Farmers in many areas have signed their soil-bank 
agreements based on the hope that there will be a readjustment in the 
allotted acreage program to at least 51 million acres. It will be 
impossible, as we all realize, to enact legislation before the March 8 
deadline. 


Therefore, unless the date is extended many farmers will withdraw 





their agreements. Their plans will then be readjusted to increase 


corn acreage, as well as feed-grain acreage, and thus will implement 
a cheap feed-grain policy that will, in the near future, cause lower 
and lower livestock prices. If there is to be compliance in the corn 
program this year, we must have corn legislation as soon as possible. 
And we realize that you are doing everything possible to do that. 

We are opposed to any proposal that will take corn off the basic list 
and give the Secretary of Agriculture the discretion to set supports 
in the future at any point from zero to 90 percent of parity. 

Legislation designed to give the farmer the choice between the ai- 
lotted acreage proposal of the soil bank base acreage program, as voted 
on in the December 11 referendum will, in our opinion, be the first step 
toward a cheap feed grain policy by taking corn off the basic list and 
giving this discretionary power to set price supports by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

We are also opposed to any legislation that does not keep the corn 
program intact. Legislation that ends in 1959 is the beginning of the 
end of corn price support programs. This we very strenuously oppose. 
The incentive to participate in any corn program will be the realized 
net income the farmer will receive for participation. 

The National Farmers Organization would like to recommend an 
alternative approach. It is a parity and insurance program for corn, 
or any of the basic crops that might want to use it. 
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Senator Humpenrey. That is your program in this brochure? 
Mr. Sratry. That is right. 


Senator Humpurey. Do you mind if we have that printed in toto 
as a part of your prepared testimony ? 
Mr. Sratey. Very well. 


Senator Humpurey. The entire document will be printed, and all 
pertinent facts thereon. 


(The document entitled “A Farm Plan Proposed by the National 
Farmers Organization” is as follows:) 


NFO NeEws RELEASE 


CorNING, lowa.—A new farm plan embodying a system of crop insurance and a 
reduction in Government cash outlays was announced today by the National 
Farmers Organization. 

The proposal, developed by NFO officials, calls for a 51 million acre basic crop 
base, with a 15 percent acreage participation in a soil bank as an eligibility re- 
quirement for price supports. 

Unlike the present soil-bank program, the banked acres would receive no pay- 
ments, thereby saving the millions of dollars appropriated for soil-bank payments 
this coming year. 

PRICE SUPPORTS AT 100 PERCENT OF PARITY 


Instead, price supports would be set at 100 percent of parity. In addition, 
a system of crop insurance would be inaugurated for basic crops, with losses 
to be paid in kind from surplus stocks held by the Government in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Livestock gluts would be avoided by a system of incentive payments established 
to eneourage marketing at light weights and to promote an even flow of livestock 
to the markets. 

Commenting on the program, National NFO President Oren Lee Staley said 
“we are confident that this plan will raise farmers’ income and at the same time 
avoid huge Government cash outlays.” 

The NFO will present its new farm plan to the Senate and House Agricultural 
Committees in Washington next week. 

The NFO firmly believes that farmers should have 100 percent of parity prices. 
We also feel it is our duty to our members and to Congress to support a program 
that has some chance of passage in this session of Congress. 


NFO PRESENTS STAND ON SOIL BANK 


Although the NFO has recognized the potential value of a soil bank we have 
been reluctant to give our support to previous versions for the following reasons: 

1. We doubt the wisdom of relying on large appropriations from the budget at 
a time of great general prosperity. 

2. We question whether Congress will make available enough funds to make 
any presently proposed soil-bank plan effective. 

8. If such funds are made available, it encourages absentee landlords to put 
their farms in the soil bank and dispossess their tenants, thus creating a class 
of displaced persons. 

4. We doubt farmers will comply under the proposed support level of 70 to 75 
percent of parity. 

THE PROPOSALS OF THE NFO 


The NFO therefore proposes: 

We recommend adoption of a 51 million base acreage. 

Fifteen percent to be put in soil bank to qualify for supports. 

No soil-bank payments. 

One hundred percent of parity supports for participating farmers. 

An insurance covering basic crops, insuring the average yield set'up under 
the Soil Bank Act of 1956 on the total planted acreage within the allotments of 
participating farms. Losses under this insurance to be paid in kind from surplus 
stocks held by Commodity Credit Corporation. 


6. We recommend this program for corn and believe it equally practical for 
other basic crops. 
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7. In our estimation, a very dangerous situation is developing in the swine 
industry due to better hog prices, together with the trend toward cheap feed 
grains. We believe it of the utmost importance that this Congress enact legis- 
lation supporting livestock prices. These supports, if established, to be used to 
put emphasis on marketing at light weights to reduce expected surpluses and 
with seasonal variations to encourage a more even flow of livestock to market. 


HIGHER PRICE SUPPORTS PREFERRED 


It will be noted, higher price supports are asked in preference to soil-bank 
payments. This higher level of supports will result in more income to farmers 
than 75-percent supports plus soil-bank payments. 

But most important is the insurance provision which would alleviate much 
of the distress caused by natural disaster, such as drought, flood, and hail, and 
would make the ever-normal granary a reality. 


THE NFO CORN PLAN IN FIGURES 


Using information from official sourees, the National Farmers Organization 
has prepared the following statistical outline of its proposed parity and insurance 
program for corn to illustrate how the plan would work. 


Acres 
1, Acreage planted in 1957 commercial corn area last year______ 56, 877, 000 
2. Set a new corn acreage allotment of.__...-..--_-___________ 51, 000, 000 
I oid 252 ss ot se ome ah nhaanelad head Retake okie teh eens ns 5, 877, 000 
8. Reduce 15 percent below 51,000,000 acre corn allotment, with 
a guaranty of parity ($1.80 per bushel) price support_____- 7, 650, 000 
won wencisten! TOANCON. ee 13, 527, 000 
4, Estimate of actual compliance is 70 to 75 percent____________ 9, 500, 000 
(44 percent of growers were in compliance in 1956. NFO 
estimates program will attract at least half of the remaining 
56 percent into the program.) 
Bushels 
5. Assumed 1956 plantings within commercial area (3 minus 4)_ 47, 377, 000 
6. Multiplied by 5-year average yield per planted acre for com- 
mercial area of 46.2 bushels____________-___-__________-__ 2, 190, 000, 000 
7. Plus average crop outside commercial area_________--_--___-_ 600, 000, 000 
ee Pt CTOR Si 6 cits ic le ee eee a ee 2, 790, 000, 000 
So) ees Cond reguiremoetite. - ke ides 3, 100, 000, 000 
9. Estimated reduction first year_..____.__.__---.___-_------_-- 310, 000, 000 
10. Average yearly excess of other feed grains for last 3 years in 
ira SOPRA nd se i 256, 300, 000 


11. Value of commercial area crop at parity prices (2,190,000,000 

Deineia tintes $1.00) ... ee a a a $3, 942, 000, 000 
12. Value of poorly controlled 1956 commercial corn area crop at 

United States average prices to date (2,865,000,000 bushels 


I UN ihe aye asarecseedigep acta ies shen ecstacy same eed 3, 495, 000, 000 
Plus 1956 corn soil bank payments______-_-________________ 179, 000, 000 
TIE scsi cetenss sls eo Rouchibstuchaptoke MAGMA tit he sila aac esis anstpcicb hoot 8, 647, 000, 000 


(Nore: 1956 production was the second largest on record. Aver- 
age farm price in another year of poorly managed program 
would be closer to $1 per bushel than $1.22. Livestock prices 
also would go lower.) 


Bushels 

18. Corn carryover next October is estimated at__.._._._.__.______ 1, 450, 000, 000 
A portion of the surplus would become an insurance 
reserve to be used to guarantee average yields to par- 

ticipating farmers. 

14. Yields in the commercial corn area have been below the 5-year 
average in 3 of the last 5 years. Bushels required from the 
insurance reserve to compensate for below average yields 

NN icnstiasesnid calcined eciaplaatntiiiadiieiaibageinniictapacesion casein tenant 334, 431, 600 
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15. Conclusions: e 


(a) With 70 percent of corn farmers participating, this plan would 
bring feed grain production into balance in 1 year. 

(b) With help in reducing feed grain acreage from wheat and cotton, 
the feed grain surplus could be reduced rapidly. 

(ec) Income from corn would be increased. 


(ad) The assurance of average yields would give greater stability to 
corn farming. 


(e) Cost to the taxpayers would be less than the present soil bank. 


Senator Humpurey. Now, if you have any oral description that you 
want to give, or any additions you want to make, proceed. 

Mr. Sratey. I will make it very short and to the point, Senator, 
and that is this: 

That we believe that past programs have largely failed beeause of 
lack of compliance of many types. And we believe that, of course, the 
51 million base acreage at the present time is approximately the point 
that we should establish our allotted acreage on. 

We believe that it will be necessary to include the 15 percent to be 
put in the soil bank to qualify for supports. 

Now, in exchange for this, we have offered this recommendation, and 
that is, in our plan, that in exchange for the soil-bank payments— 
and we know this is happening in some areas—that the tenant is 
being taken off the land because the landlord is putting part of his 
soil-bank base acreage into the soil bank, then doing something with 
the rest of his land in many areas; and we believe that if supports 
wer raised to 100 percent of parity on corn in exchange for the soil- 
bank payments that would greatly increase farm income in the corn 
area, that, at the same time, it would reduce the Government expendi- 
ture of the soil-bank payments, and we include in this a partity insur- 
ance program, and that is we are looking for more stability, and I am 
sure you all are, in the agricultural picture, and that is we have Mother 
Nature, and that is something we always have to come back to, and 
that is we have to take an average yield on the farm. 

If corn is properly planted and properly tended, but because of 
drought and other things that happens with Mother Nature we do not 
produce the acreage yield, that the farmer could receive a payment 
in kind from Commodity Credit stocks, that this would reduce the corn 
that we have in Commodity Credit stocks, and that the big point that 
we feel in this, Senator, is this: 

That last year only about 46 percent of the farmers complied with 
close to 57 million acres of corn planted; that if you could get more 

yarticipation, reducing the acreage allotments to 51 million, that if 
half of those people, the farmers that did not comply last year, would 
comply, then an overall reduction would be close to 8 million or 9 mil- 
lion acres of corn. 

This comparison, as we have here on the back, I am certain, is self- 
explanatory—how many dollars we feel it would increase farm in- 
come and how many bushels of corn in the last 3 years. We have 
taken 334 million bushels of corn out of CCC stocks, and this would 
help get feed grains in balance, as well as the corn balance. 

We feel that as an overall program that we would like to have you 
give it your consideration. 

Senator Humrureyr. Your theory is that the high support level, the 
full parity level of support, would be the maximum amount of in- 
centive for compliance, and that for those who complied, there would 
be compulsory participation in the soil bank to get this high support? 
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Mr. Sratey. That is right. 

- Senator Humpnrey. But you would get no payment for going to 
the bank, except that you get the payment of $1.80 a bushel on what 
you produced ? 

Mr. Sratey. And the parity insurance program that would take 
care of your drought and other areas. 

Senator Humrurey. Would you use the present carryover as a sort 
of insurance reserve ? 

Mr. Sratey. That is right; use the present carryover as an insurance 
reserve. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Would this apply to the noncommercial 
corn areas as well as to the commercial ? 

Mr. Sratry. That is a problem that we know we are all facing, is 
the noncommercial corn area in the feed grain picture. We have this 
set up just for the commercial corn area. 

Senator Hickentoorer. But suppose you set this up just for the 
commercial corn area, what would happen in the noncommercial corn 
area, let’s say, on feed grains, other feed grains, and what would 
happen with the noncompliance in their explanation of their opera- 
tions in corn as well as other feed grains? 

Mr. Starry. Now, there is the problem that I think we brought out 
in your testimony; it is a problem of the overall feed grain supply 
that we are going to have to face, and the same problem would be 
faced under this program, as any other program, in the noncommercial 
corn area and the feed grains. 

What we think would happen is that with your greater compliance 
and your 15 percent that would be necessary for you to put in the soil 
bank in order to achieve price supports, that that would largely take 
care of your feed grain in your commercial corn area. 

Of course, we have these other problems that we feel that if it were 
applied to the other, to the other commodities, that this program 
could be extended likewise to the other commodities as well as to 
corn, that in the end it would take care of the wheat area, the cotton 
area, and the other areas also. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The 15 percent, would that come out of the 
base ? 

Mr. Starry. It would come out of the base; that is correct. 

Senator Hicken woorer. So that if a farmer had a base of 100 acres 
of corn, he would plant only 85? 

Mr. Sratey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. In other words, this does not contemplate 
putting 15 percent of the tillable acres of the farm in ? 

Mr. Sratey. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. The bill that I put in provided a 51 million 
allotment. Let’s say the farmer would have 100 acres as his allotment. 
In order for him to get the $1.50 a bushel support loan, he would have 
to put 15 acres—15 percent of that basic acreage in corn into the soil 
bank—but he would receive payment on those 15 acres. 

Mr. Statey. That is right. I understand that. And it ties in very 
closely with our resolutions, and one of the previous witnesses that 
brought out the fact that the variations between farms to the acreage 
that they have as well as soil-bank payments are largely due to one 
thing, and that is crop history, and that is one thing that we have been 
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tending to do in our resolution, good land use instead. of crop history, 
which would largely be what you are saying in that = 

Senator Humpurey. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Staley. 

I want to thank you for your patience and cooperative attitude. 
You have been very helpful. 

And I believe this concludes the testimony for today. And I don’t 
believe we have any other witnesses scheduled. 

We will recess the hearing. . 

(Whereupon, at 6:10 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED ny Josern O. PARKER, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


The National Grange appreciates the opportunity of presenting its views on 
S. 1013 and similar bills which would make alterations in the farm program with 
respect to corn. There is a need for some helpful action in connection with the 
corn program if our objective is to obtain a reduction in corn acreage and some 
degree of price stability. The problem, in our opinion, is broader than corn 
alone, and we cannot hope to cope with the feed-supply situation or to alleviate 
conditions affecting feed and livestock production without giving consideration 
to the entire feed-grain program. 

Farmers are not enthusiastic about the 1957 corn program as it now stands. 
From the standpoint of the individual corn producer, and from the standpoint of 
farm income and the national economy, a reduction in corn acreage in the com- 
mercial corn area from 53 million to 37 million acres in 1 year is too severe to 
be acceptable. Obviously. there will be little, if any, compliance with allotments 
or participation in the soil bank under these controls. 

Since the authorization of the soil-bank program last year, the hope was 
expressed in many quarters that it would hecome an effective tool for substan- 
tial adjustment in the production of corn and other crops. In the Grange we 
seriously doubt whether the soil bank, as it has been devised and implemented, 
will bring about any substantial reduction in the harvest of corn. Similarly, we 
doubt whether the program will contribute materially to a reduction in Govern- 
ment-held stocks of other farm commodities, or to any major improvement in the 
farm-income situation. 

BASIC CHANGES NEEDED 


Probably it is already too late to try to draft and gain enactment this year of 
a program with a better chance for successful attainment of beneficial produc- 
tion adjustment and increased farm income. Basic changes are necessary in 
the farm program if we are ever going to get peacetime production adjustment, 
wise land use, expanded markets, and a more equitable return to producers for 
farm commodities. We recognize, as a practical matter, that considerable edu- 
cational work is going to be necessary in many places before the needed changes 
can be accomplished. 

Under the circumstances, it may be essential to buy time and hold the line as 
well as possible agrinst overproduction and inadequate income while the im- 
portant »repavctory work is carried on for a mere effective approach to some of 
our agricultural problems. 

With certain modifications, we believe some temporary legislation would be 
a help in the present dilemma, 


A BAD BARGAIN 


The Grange view, however, is that the present corn proposals are efforts to 
make the best of a bad bargain. 

On this basis, and as a temporary expedient, we would agree to establishing 
again, for 1957, a corn base acreage of 51 million acres, and price support to 
cooperators at a level not less than 75 percent of parity, if provision is made to 
obtain an adjustment in corn acreage. 

We believe, therefore, that it would be desirable to require that a farmer, to 
be eligible for price support or soil-bank payments under this program, reduce 
his corn planting by 15 percent below his base allotment for corn. This is 
essentially the program which the Congress provided last year and the one which 
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received the approval of about 61 percent of the farmers voting in the recent 
corn-program referendum. Many different reasons have been assigned for the 
vote of the farmer, but many farmers undoubtedly voted against the program— 
or decided against voting at all—because of the provision which would have 
placed, thereafter, the level of price support solely at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The referendum was one way for corn farmers to manifest their dissatis- 
faction and to indicate the need for a better program. 

As we have already indicated, we have no confidence that enactment of these 
recommendations would provide any satisfactory or lasting solution to the prob- 
lems plaguing corngrowers. Perhaps the best thing that can be said about them 
is that they would give us something better than now exists with the 37 million 
acre corn allotment, and that they are to be preferred to the scramble which 
will prevail if we have no effective corn program at all. 

Part of our concern about present efforts to bail out the corn program arises 
from the conviction that the present proposal being unrelated to the total feed 
problem offers no hope of a real solution. It is merely another temporary or 
emergency approach to meet a crisis arising because of fundamental shortcom- 
ings in our so-called agricultural program. The present scramble to patch 
together some kind of a temporary corn program demonstrates the need for 
basie and fundamental changes in our farm program. It is the hope of the 
Grange that the committee will soon hold hearings to discuss the needed changes 
which should be made if we are to achieve a program to relieve distressed 
conditions and to improve farm income. 





STATEMENT FILED BY Rosert W. Rogers, CHATRMAN, FARM PoLicy SuBCOMMITTEE, 
Inurno1s STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


My name is Robert W. Rogers. I am vice president of the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, IL, and chairman of the farm policy subcommittee of 
the agriculture-business relations committee of the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

This statement is presented on behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the views expressed herein represent the farm policy of that organiza- 
tion. 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce is a statewide business organization. 
It has a membership of over 14,000 businessmen from all sections of Dlinois 
representing every size and type of business. 

The agriculture-business relations committee is a 90-man group of leading 
Tlinois businessmen and farmers who concern themselves with many problems 
of mutual interest to farmers and their urban neighbors. 

This committee has worked for 14 years in Illinois to assist in the formation 
of local agriculture-business committees in every county of the State. By means 
of this and other programs we have helped to establish a better understanding 
between the rural and urban businessmen in our State. We have, also, through 
the years maintained a close relationship between our State and local agriculture 
leaders and ourselves. By frequent counseling with them we have come to know 
and understand their views and problems on important agricultural matters. 

Because the economy of Illinois and the well-being of her citizens depend to 
such a great extent on the strength of agriculture in that State as well as 
throughout the United States, it is understandable that the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce should be interested in the development of a sound Federal 
farm program. 

Today I will concentrate on one phase of the farm problem which is a matter 
of serious concern to farmers of Illinois and other Midwestern States—the 
Federal corn program. This program has been the subject of many hours of 
study and deliberation by members of the Iilinois State Chamber's agriculture- 
business relations committee, board of directors, and staff. 

In brief, we urge Congress to move quickly to enact a sound 51 million base 
acreage program for corn for the duration of the soil bank. Specific features 
of the corn program we feel are necessary are the following: 


In 1957, 1958, and 1959 


1. A 51 million acre base. 
2. Price supports in commercial corn areas at discretionary levels and at 82% 
percent of that level in the noncommercial corn area. 
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3. Eligibility for price supports would require participation in the soil bank 
equaling at least 15 percent of base acreage. 


And in subsequent years 

1. No acreage limitations. 

2. Discretionary basis for determining price supports on corn. 

3. No distinction in supports between commercial and noncommercial corn- 
growing areas. 

The present program is inoperative because the national allotment of 37.3 
million acres for corn is so small that farmers will not abide by their individual 
allotments. Also, there will be little participation in the soil bank by corn- 
growers because those who do not comply with their, allotments are ineligible to 
take part. The corn base acreage program would make it possible for Corn 
Belt farmers to participate in the soil-bank program and have the benefits of a 
price support program of which they would otherwise be deprived. 

Almost 81 percent of the Illinois farmers and 61.5 percent of all farmers who 
voted in a referendum on the question last December 11 favored the program. 
Unfortunately, a favorable vote by two-thirds of those voting was required to put 
the program into effect. Farmers in only 4 States (Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota) out of 24 States voting on the proposal disapproved 
of the plan. Clearly, a large majority of American farmers favor the corn base 
acreage program. 

The recommendation for a corn base acreage program is in keeping with 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce objectives in this field of less government 
regulation of agriculture and reducing farm production by use of the soil bank. 
It is a step toward a semblance of a free market economy for agriculture. in 
order to be effective during the 1957 crop year, however, this program must be 
enacted by Congress within the next few weeks. 

This program would have desirable short-range and long-range effects for 
all American agriculture. The following benefits are among those which would 
accrue: 

1. The higher base would insure wide participation in the soil bank by corn 
growers. Since corn surpluses have grown so tremendously in the past few 
years, it is extremely important that corn producers take part in the soil bank to 
the fullest extent possible. If they disregard their acreage allotments, they also 
will be ineligible to participate in the soil bank with any other commodity they 
grow. This ineligibility therefore would have serious repercussions for other 
commodities currently in surplus supply. 

2. This program insures that some cropland will be retired from production ; 
the existing allotment program simply provides that the land must not be used 
for growing corn. Historically, we know that this acreage taken out of produc- 
tion by allotments has been diverted to other crops, largely feed grains which 
compete for the same market as corn. 

8. By giving the Secretary of Agriculture discretionary powers in setting price 
supports on corn, a less rigid approach to setting prices would result. Prices 
could be established at levels which would move commodities into consumption 
without dependence on the inflexible influence of rigid support schedules. 

4. For the duration of the soil bank, corn growers would be given the benefit 
of 2 minimum allotment now enjoyed by other basic crops—cotton, rice, peanuts, 
and wheat. When the soil bank expires and supplies are broucht more nearly 
in line with demand, the problem of diverted acreages would be minimized. 
Farmers would then return to growing crops most suited to their farms. The 
rapid growth of the commercial corn area under the allotment program is an 
indication of the disrupting effect on sound farming practice caused by Govern- 
ment efforts to control farm production. 

5. The proposed program represents a two-stage effort toward making the 
Federal Government a less dominant factor in farming and returning agriculture 
to a free market economy. We firmly believe that the emphasis of the farm 
program of the Federal Government should be shifted in this direction. The 
programs of other basic commodities should also be shifted gradually toward 
less domination of their markets by the Federal Government. As the desirabil- 
ity of such a program becomes clear, we believe that farmers growing other crops 
will recognize its merits and move for its adoption to their commodities. 
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In closing, I urge you on behalf of the Illinois State chamber to act quickly to 
provide a sound base acreage program for a large segment of American farmers 
who grow the Nation’s most valuable crop. While we realize that this is only 
one step needed to be taken in providing a sound solution to our overall farm 
problem, we believe it is of sufficient importance to single it out at this time and 
urge your prompt attention to it. We hope to have the opportunity to appear 
again before you in the near future to discuss our position on basic changes we 
feel are necessary in our Federal farm legislation and philosophy. 

On behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce and myself, I wish to 
express our sincere appreciation to you for this opportunity to appear before 
you and present the views of that organization on one phase of the very serious 
problems facing our farm economy today. 

Thank you. 


Xx 








